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PREFACE 


-    .       Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania, 

Department  of  Agriculture, 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  July  15,  1913. 

There  is  perhaps  no  source  of  information  upon  subjects  relating 
to  either  practical  or  scientific  agriculture  that  is  so  easily  available 
as  the  Farmers'  Institute,  and  whatever  adds  to  the  efficiency  ot 
these  institutes  is  of  paramount  importance.  The  hope  of  increas- 
ing their  usefulness  to  the  farmers  of  the  State  has  led  to  tlie 
establishment  of  what  is  known  as  the  Farmers'  Normal  Institute, 
in  which  all  institute  managers  and  lecturers  of  the  State  come 
together  once  a  year  for  consultation  and  instruction. 

In  order  that  the  instruction  given  at  these  institutes  may  be 
available  to  the  greatest  possible  number,  this  Department  pub- 
lishes in  bulletin  form  their  proceedings,  and  so  we  send  out  the 
following  bulletin.  No.  241,  containing  the  full  proceedings  of  the 
Normal  Institute  held  at  Washington,  Pa.,  May  20  to  23,  1913,  m  the 
hope  that  it  may  prove  helpful  upon  tlie  many  farms  and  m  the  many 
farmhouses  to  which  it  may  come. 

N.  B.  CRITCHFIELD, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 


Commonwealtli  of  Pennsylvania, 

Department  of  Agriculture, 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  July  10,  1913. 

Hon.  N.  B.  Critchfleld,  Secretary  of  Agriculture: 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  tlie  honor  to  present  hereAvith,  bulletin  of  the 
Tenth  Annual  "Farmers'  Normal  Institute,"  which  was  held  at 
Washington,  Pa.,  May  20  to  23,  1913. 

Very  respectfully, 

A.  L.  MARTIN, 
Director  of  Institutes. 
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MEMBERS 

OF  THE 

PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  BOARD  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

rOB  THE  YEAR  1913 


MEMBERS  EX-OFFICIO 

HON.  JOHN  K.  TENER,  Governor  ,  - 

HON    HENRY  HOUCK,  Secretary  of  Internal  Affairs. 

DR    N    C    SCHAEFFER,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

DR'  EDWIN  ERLE  SPARKS,  President  of  the  State  CoUege. 

*h6n   a.  E.  SISSON,  Auditor  General. 

HON.  N.  B.  CRITCHFIELD,  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 


APPOINTED  BY  THE  GOVERNOR 

R  H  Thomas,  Jr.,  Meehanicsburg,  Cumberland  County,  ...  .Term  expires  1915 
Gen.  James  A.  Beaver,  BeUefonte,  Centre  County,   Term  expires  1916 


APPOINTED  BY  THE  STATE  POULTRY  ASSOCIATION 


APPOINTED  BY  THE  PENNSYLVANIA  BRANCH  OF  THE  AMERICAN 

POULTRY  ASSOCIATION 

W.  Theo.  Wittman,   Allentown,   1916 


APPOINTED  BY  THE  PENNSYLVANIA  BEE-KEEPERS'  ASSOCIATION 
E.  A.  Weimer,   Lebanon,   1915 


ELECTED  BY  COUNTY  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETIES 

.    '     ,  Term  expires . 

Afl.mq   A.  I.  Weidner,   Arendtsville,   1015 

Alle^henV  A.  J.  Purdy  Imperial,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  .1915 

Armltrons'  '   S.  S.  Blyholder,   Kelly  Station,   IPU 

Beaver     .'  A .  L .  MeKibben ,   Now  Sheffield ,   -. .  1914 

♦Term  expire*  May  S,  1*1*. 
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Term  expires. 

Bedford,   Wm.  F.  Biddle,   Everett,   1915 

Berks,   H.  G.  McGowan,   Geiger's  Mills,   1916 

Blair,   W.  Frank  Beck,   Altooua,   1914 

Bradford,   F.  D.  Kerrick,   Towanda,   1916 

Bucks,   B.  Frank  Wambold,  . . .  Sellersville,   1914 

Butler,   W.  H.  MUliron,   Euclid,   1914 

Cambria,   L-  J-  Bearer,   Hastings,   1916 

Cameron,   R-  P.  Heilmau,   Emporium,   1916 

Carbon,   

Centre,   John  A.  Woodward,  ...Howard,   1915 

Chester,   M.  E.  Conard,   Westgrove,   1915 

Clarion,   J-  H.  Wilson,   Clarion,   1916 

Clearfield,   Harrison  Straw,   Clearfield,  1916 

Clinton,   J.  A.  Herr,   Millhall,  R.  F.  D.,   1914 

Columbia,   A    P.  Young,   Millville,   1916 

Crawford,   J-  S.   Patton,   Hartstown,   1914 

Cumberland,   Abram  Bosler,   Carlisle,   1916 

Dauphin,   Edward  S.  Keiper,   Middletown,   1914 

Delaware,   E.  J.  Durnall,   Swarthmore,   1914 

Elk,   John  M.   Wittmau,    ...St.  Mary's   1915 

Erie,   John  J.  Rouse,   Wattsburg,   1916 

Fayette,   Jobn  T.   Smith,   Dunbar,   1916 

Forest  

Franklin,   John  P.  Young,   Marion,   1914 

Fulton,   Frank  Rauck,   Hancock,  Md.,   1916 

Greene,   C.  E.  Lantz,   Carmichaels,   1916 

Huntingdon,   Geo.  G.  Hutchison,   Warrior's  Mark,   1915 

Indiana,  S-  C  George,   West  Lebanon,   191f 

Jefferson,   Peter  B.  Cowan,   Brookville,    1916 

Juniata,   Matthew  Rodgers,   Mexico,   1915 

Lackawanna,   Horace  Seamans,   Factoryville,   1916 

Lancaster,    J-  Aldus  Herr,   Lancaster,   1914 

Lawrence,   Sylvester  Shaffer,   New  Castle,   1916 

Lebanon,   H.  C.  Suavely,   Cleona,   1916 

Lehigh,   P-  S.  Fenstermaker,   Allentown,   1915 

Luzerne,   J-  F.  Hildebrant,   Dallas,  R.  F.  D.,   1914 

Lycoming,   A.  J.  Kahler,   Hughesville,   1915 

McKean,   E.  A.  Studholme,   Smethport,   1916 

Mercer,   W.  G.  Black,   Mercer,   1914 

Mifflin,  M.  M.  Nagiuey,   MUroy,   1916 

Monroe,   F.  S.  Brong,   Saylorsburg,   1916 

Montgomery,   John  H.  Schultz,   Norristown,   1914 

Montour,   J.  Miles  Derr,   Milton,  R.  F.  D.,   1916 

Northampton,   C.  S.  Messinger,   Tatamy,   1915 

Northumberland,   I.  A.  Eschbach,   Milton,  R.  P.  D.,   1916 

Perry,  Clark  M.  Bower,   Blain,   1916 

Philadelphia,   David  Rust,   Philadelphia,   1916 

Pik'-,   B.  F.  Killam,   Paupack,   1915 

Potter,  

Schuylkill,   John  Shoener,   ....New  Ringgold,   1916 

Snyder,  

Somerset,   John  C.  Weller,   Rockwood,   1914 

Sullivan,   E.  R.  Warburton,   Campbellsville,   1915 

Susquehauna  Frank  A.  Davies,   Montrose,   '  1916 

Tioga,   Calvin  H.  DeWitt,   Mansfield,   1914 

Union,   J-  Newton  Glover,   Vicksburg,   1914 

Venango,  

Warren,   R-  J-  Weld,   Sugargrove,   1914 

Washington,   D-  S.  Taylor  Burgettstown,   1914 

Wayne,   Warren  E.  Perhara,   Pleasant  Mount,   1914 

Westmoreland,   W.  F.  Holtzer,   Greensburg,   1916 

Wyoming,   G.  A.  Benson,   Tunkhannock,   1916 

York,   .G.  P.  Barnes,   Rossville,   1914 


OFFICERS 


PRESIDENT 

Hon.  John  K.  Tener,  Governor,   Harrisburg. 

VICE  PRESIDENTS 

J.  Aldus  Herr,   Lancaster. 

Hon.  H.  G.  McGowan,   Geiger's  Mills. 

S.  S.  Blyholder,   Kelly  Station. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 


Matthew  Rodgers,   Mexico. 

A.  J.  Kahler,   HughesviUe. 

Dr.  W.  Frank  Beck,   Altoona. 

D.  S.  Taylor,   Burgettstown. 

M.  M.  Naginey,   Milroy. 

C.  H.  DeWitt,   Mansfield. 

A.  I.  Weidner,   Arendtsville. 

F.   D.   Kerrick,   Towanda. 

J.  Newton  Glover,   •  Vicksburg.  • 

Hon.  N.  B.  Critchfield,  Secretary,   Harrisburg. 

R.  J.  Weld,  Assistant  Secretary,   Sugargrove. 


ADVISORY  COMMITTEE,  CONSULTING  SPECIALISTS  AND  STANDING 
COMMITTEES  AS  REPORTED  BY  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 

Dr.  W.  Frank  Beck,   Altoona. 

F.  D.  Kerrick,   Towanda. 

J.  Newton  Glover,   Vicksburg. 

COMMITTEE  ON  RESOLUTIONS 

M.  M.  Naginey,   Milroy 

P.  S.  Fenstermaker,   AUentown. 

Joel  A.  Herr,   Millhall. 

F.  S.  Brong,   Saylorsburg. 

W.  F.  Holtzer,   GreensbuiT- 

CONSULTING  SPECIALISTS 

Botanist,   v;;  ■ '  1 — ^"r^  VA,' " " ' ;  

Pomologist   Chester  J.  Tyson,   Floradale. 

Chemist  Dr.  William  Frear   State  College. 

Vet.    Surgeon,   Dr.  C    J    Marshall   Harrisburg. 

Sanitarian,   Dr.  W.  Frank  Beck,   Altoona. 

Microscopist  and  Hygienist,  ..Prof.  J.  W.  Kellogg,   Harrisburg. 

Entomologist,   Prof-  Franklin  Meuges,   Jj^rk 

Ornithologist,   Prof    H    A.  Surface,   Harrisburg. 

Meteorologist,   E.  R    Demam,   Harrisburg. 

Mineralogist,    Dr.   Isaac  A.   Harvey,   Lock  Haven. 

Apiarist,   H.   C.    Klinger,   Liverpool. 

Economic  Geologist,   Baird  Halberstadt,   Pottsville. 

Agricultural  Geologist,   W.  H.  Stout,   Pinegrove. 

Forests  and  Forestry,   Robert  Conklin,   Harrisburg. 

Feeding  Stuffs,   G-  G-  Hutchison,   Warrior's  Mark. 
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STANDING  COMMITTEES 


LEGISLATION 

I.  A.  Eschbach,  Milton. 

A.  J.  Kahler,   Hughesville, 

H.  C.  Snavely,   Cleona. 

H.  G.  McGowan,   Geiger's  Mills. 

Matthew  Rodgers,   Mexico. 

CEREALS  AND  CEREAL  CROPS 
D.  Frank  Wambold,  SeUersvil'.e 

ROADS  AND  ROAD  LAWS 
Calvin  H.  DeWitt,   Mansfield 

FRUIT  AND  FRUIT  CULTURE 
A    I.  Weidner,   Arendtsvill'-. 

DAIRY  AND  DAIRY  PRODUCTS 
W.  E.  Perliam,   Pleasant  Mount 

FERTILIZERS 

John  H.  Schultz,   Norristown. 

WOOL  AND  TEXTILE  FIBERS 
Sylvester  Shaffer,   New  Castle. 

LIVESTOCK 

Dr.  M.  E.  Conard,   Westgrove. 

POULTRY 

W.  Theo.  Wittman,   Allen  town. 
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PKOCEEDINGS  OF  THE  SPRING  MEETING  OF  THE  PENNSYL- 
VANIA STATE  BOARD  OF  AGRICULTURE,  HELD  IN 
THE  TOWN  HALL,  WASHINGTON,  PA. 
MAY  20  to  23, 1913. 


Washington,  Pa.,  Tuesday,  May  20,  1913,  9.30  A.  M. 

The  Spring  Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  was  called  to 
order  and  the  Secretary  called  the  roll.  On  this  and  subsequent  calls 
the  following  members  responded  to  their  names: 

Hon.  John  K.  Tener,  Governor;  Hon.  N.  B.  Critchfield,  Secretary 
of  Agriculture ;  Hon.  A.  L.  Martin,  Director  of  Farmers'  Institutes ; 
A.  I.  Weidner,  Adams  county;  S.  S.  Blyholder,  Armstrong  county; 
H.  G.  McGowan,  Berks  county;  L.  J.  Bearer,  Cambria  county;  M.  E. 
Conard,  Chester  county;  J.  A.  Herr,  Clinton  county;  A.  P.  Young, 
Columbia  county;  Frank  Rauck,  Fulton  county;  George  G.  Hutchi- 
son, Huntingdon  county;  S.  C.  George,  Indiana  county;  Peter  B. 
Cowan,  Jefferson  county ;  Matthew  Rodgers,  Juniata  county ;  Horace 
Seamans,  Lackawanna  county;  J.  Aldus  Herr,  Lancaster  county; 
J.  E.  Hildebrant,  Luzerne  county;  W.  C.  Black,  Mercer  county;  M. 
M.  Naginey,  Mifflin  county;  F.  S.  Brong,  Monroe  county;  C.  S.  Mess- 
inger,  Northampton  county;  Clark  M.  Bower,  Perry  county;-  John 
Schoener,  Schuylkill  county;  John  C.  Weller,  Somerset  county;  R. 
J.  Weld,  Warren  county;  D.  S.  Taylor,  Washington  county,  W.  F. 
Holtzer,  Westmoreland  county ;  G.  F.  Barnes,  York  county. 

The  CHAIRMAN :  Next  in  order  is  the  reading  of  the  minutes  of 
the  last  meeting. 

The  SECRETARY:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  confession  to  make 
and  perhaps  an  apology  to  offer.  Recently  I  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  allowing  the  Stenographer  to  take  the  minutes  of  the  meeting  and 
then  making  my  minutes  from  the  stenographer's  report.  Our  State 
Printer  has  been  so  busy  with  the  work  of  the  General  Assembly, 
that  he  was  not  able  to  get  the  report  out  and  I  was  waiting  until 
the  last  moment,  hoping  to  get  it.  Therefore,  I  have  come  without 
the  minutes.  I  have  no  recollection  of  any  unfinished  business.  Pos- 
sibly the  Assistant  Secretary  may  have  some  recollection.  I  think 
there  is  no  unfinished  business,  and,  inasmuch,  as  you  have  been  in 
the  habit  at  the  Spring  Meeting  recently  of  dispensing  with  the  read- 
ing of  tlie  minutes,  I  thought  I  would  take  the  risk  and  have  come 
without  them. 

The  CHAIRMAN:    You  have  heard  the  Secretary's  statem.ent. 
Do  you  accept  it? 
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On  motion,  the  reading  of  the  minutes  was  dispensed  with.  The 
Chair  then  appointed  the  following  Committee  on  Credentials: 
Messrs.  Conard,  Messinger,  Brong,  Weidner  and  Hutchison.  Also 
the  following  Committee  on  Advertising:  Messrs.  G.  F.  Barnes,  J. 
Aldus  Herr,  H.  G.  McGowan,  S.  S.  Blyholder  and  Matthew  Kodgers. 

The  CHAIEMAN:  Are  there  any  present  who  have  credentials 
to  present? 

The  SECKETAKY :  The  credentials  of  several  newly  elected  mem- 
bers came  to  the  Department  ,and  when  I  left  on  Friday,  I  took 
them  with  me.  Circumstances  arose  on  Saturday  morning  which 
caused  me  to  think  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  be  here  and  I 
sent  the  credentials  to  Mr.  Martin  at  the  Auld  House,  and  I  have  not 
had  an  opportunity  to  confer  with  him  yet,  to  know  whether  he  got 
them. 

MR.  MAETIN    They  are  at  the  Auld  House. 

ME.  J.  ALDUS  HEEE :  I  would  like  to  ask  if  the  credentials  are 
for  members  whose  terms  will  begin  next  January  ?  If  they  are,  there 
is  no  necessity  of  having  them  at  this  meeting. 

The  SECEETAEY:  I  would  not  trust  my  memory.  I  think  pos- 
sibly they  are  for  the  regular  term,  but  I  would  not  undertake  to  say 
certain. 

ME.  J.  ALDUS  HEEE :    If  there  were,  it  would  not  be  proper  to 

act  on  them  at  this  meeting,  anyhow. 

The  CHx\IEMAN :  What  is  the  pleasure  of  the  Board  while  wait- 
ing for  credentials? 

The  SECEETAEY:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  suggest  that  you 
might  proceed  with  the  next  item  on  the  program. 

The  CHAIEMAN:  Very  Avell,  then;  if  there  is  any  Unfinished 
Business,  let  us  have  it  at  this  time. 

The  SECEETAEY :    There  is  none,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIEMAN :  If  there  is  no  unfinished  business,  we  will  pro- 
ceed to  New  Business.  • 

The  SECEETAEY:  Under  the  head  of  new  business,  I  think  pos- 
sibly it  might  be  well  to  appoint  at  this  time  a  Committee  on  Mem- 
orials. One  of  the  most  prominent  members  of  the  Board  in  former 
years  has  passed  away  since  our  last  meeting,  and  possibly  we  will 
want  to  have  a  more  extended  report  than  we  have  been  accustomed 
to  having.  It  will  give  the  Memorial  Committee  an  opportunity  to 
prepare  a  report,  and  those  who  have  something  to  say  with  reference 
to  the  adoption  of  that  report,  will  have  an  opportunity  to  prepare 
for  whatever  remarks  they  see  fit  to  make. 

The  CHAIEMAN:    Do  you  make  that  as  a  motion? 

The  SECEETAEY :  Well,  in  order  to  bring  the  matter  before  the 
Board,  I  move  that  a  Memorial  Committee  be  appointed  at  this  time 
to  report  at  the  next  meeting. 
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The  motion  was  seconded  and  adopted. 

The  CHAIRMAN:    The  Committee  will  be  appointed  later.  Is 
there  anything  further  under  the  head  of  new  business? 

ME.  HUTCHISON:  I  move  that  a  resolution  of  sympathy  and  of 
esteem  be  forv/arded  to  our  distinguished  member  of  the  Board,  Gen. 
James  A.  Beaver.  He  has  been  a  member  of  our  Board  for  some  years. 
He  has  been  sorely  afflicted  for  some  time.  Gen.  Beaver  has  taken  a 
great  interest  in  our  proceedings,  and  I  believe  it  will  make  his  heart 
warm  if  he  should  receive  a  communication  from  his  friends  in  this 
Board  of  Agriculture.  And  I  would  add  that  the  Secretary  be  in- 
structed to  send  a  telegram  of  sj^mpathy  and  of  our  love  and  esteem 
for  him. 

ME.  EODGEES :  Mr.  Chairman,  I  heartily  second  that  motion  be- 
cause I  am,  personally  acquainted  with  Gen.  Beaver.  I  was  up  there 
short  time  ago  and  he  is  very  much  afflicted,  and  some  friends  there 
reported  to  me  his  condition,  and  I  heartily  second  that  motion. 

The  motion  was  then  adopted. 

The  CHAIEMAN :  HoAv  many  shall  be  appointed  on  the  Memorial 
Committee  ? 

The  SECEETAEY:    We  usually  have  three  members,  I  believe. 

The  CHAIEMAN:  The  Chair  will  appoint  on  the  Memorial  Com- 
mittee, Mr.  Matthew  Eodgers,  Mr.  W.  C.  Black  and  Mr.  Joel  A.  Herr. 

ME.  HUTCHISON:  As  we  do  not  seem  to  have  a  program  this 
morning,  and  as  it  is  the  beginning  of  this  great  "Eound-up  Meeting," 
and  as  the  program  for  the  afternoon  session  will  be  full,  I  would 
like  to  make  a  report  to  the  Board  of  what  we  have  been  trying  to 
do  in  the  way  of  securing  some  legislation  that  has  been  endorsed 
by  you  for  a  number  of  years  in  your  annual  meetings,  a  law  for  the 
puiity  of  seeds. 

The  CHAIRMAN :  We  will  be  very  glad,  Mr.  Hutchison,  to  hear 
from  you  at  this  time. 

ME.  HUTCHISON:  The  Department  of  Agriculture,  through  its 
Secretary  and  others,  took  up  this  matter  and  drew  up  a  bill,  and 
our  good  friend  and  fellow-member  of  the  Board,  Mr.  Wilson  of 
Clarion  county,  introduced  it  in  the  Legislature.  The  bill,  however, 
was  not  quite  as  drastic  as  the  seed  men  and  others  interested  in  it 
thought  it  should  be,  so  there  was  a  conference  held  and  a  bill  was 
prepared  and  introduced  which  passed  the  House  by  187  votes  and 
with  none  against  it.  This  bill  went  to  the  Senate  and  there  the 
seed  people  got  busy  and  asked  for  a  hearing,  as  was  their  right, 
and  a  Committee  of  Conference  was  held,  of  which  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  and  Secretary  of  this  Board,  was  Chairman.  The  seed 
people  were  represented,  as  well  as  the  Committee  of  Agriculture  of 
the  Senate  and  the  House  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Both 
sides  were  heard  and  all  matters  were  considered.  A  bill  was  then 
prepared  and  introduced  in  the  Senate.  This  bill  has  become  a  law, 
and  I  have  forwarded  here  a  number  of  copies. 
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You  are  to  be  congratulated  that  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  has  a 
law  on  its  statute  books  that  will  protect  our  farmers  and  agricul- 
turists against  the  sale  of  adulterated  seed  in  this  Commonwealth. 
It  took  six  years  of  hard,  strenuous  contest  to  secure  the  law.  There 
are  so  many  interests  involved,  such  large  sums  of  money  invested 
in  the  seed  business  in  other  states  and  in  our  own  State  that  opposed 
it  on  business  principles.  However,  we  have  a  bill  to-day  that  is  just 
a  little  better  than  the  National  act,  and  when  you  read  it  over,  you 
will  see  that  there  is  a  scale  of  variation  in  it.  I  want  to  give  each 
one  of  you  a  copy  of  the  bill.  You  will  find  it  is  97  per  cent,  pure  of 
our  seeds.  Now  you  may  think  it  ought  to  have  been  99  per  cent, 
pure  or  100  per  cent,  pure;  but  there  are  small  impurities  in  seeds 
that  cannot  be  cleand  out,  and  this  places  us  upon  a  standard  equal  to 
that  of  the  National  Government,  at  least.  If  you  will  go  through  the 
bill  and  study  it  well,  you  will  find  that  it  is  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, and  after  the  first  of  next  January  the  Secretary  will  have  this 
measure  for  enforcement  and  I  believe,  in  fact  I  know,  that  it  is  his 
desire  to  have  this  law  enforced,  and  you  v/ill  be  safe  in  purchasing 
seed. 

There  is  a  provision  in  that  bill  that  by  payment  of  25  cents  you  can 
send  a  sample  of  seed  to  the  Department,  or  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, and  have  it  tested,  which  is  done  with  a  miscroscope,  to  see 
how  much  impurity  there  is  in  it.  This  gives  the  farmer  a  chance  to 
send  the  sample  iii  and  he  can  have  a  report  in  a  few  days,  so  that 
when  he  gets  seed  or  when  seed  is  offered  to  him,  he  has  that  safeguard 
thrown  around  him  by  this  legislation,  which  Ave  consider  is  a  good 
one.  Now  that  small  charge  of  25  cents  does  not  go  to  the  Department 
of  Agriculture ;  it  goes  into  the  Treasury,  back  to  you,  but  it  is  placed 
as  a  little  check  on  people  sending  in  large  numbers  of  samples  just 
for  curiosity's  sake  and  other  reasons,  and  the  Legislature  thought 
that  should  be  done. 

Now  I  hope  that  you  people  will  take  advantage  of  this  law,  that 
you  will  study  it  and  that  you  will  demand  of  the  men  who  are  selling 
or  shipping  seeds  in  from  other  states,  that  they  shall  obey  this  law. 
I  assure  you  that  the  Secretary  will  have  it  properly  enforced  and 
do  his  utmost,  through  his  officers,  to  see  that  the  law  is  properly 
enforced  and  lived  up  to,  but  we  must  have  the  support  of  the  far- 
mers and  the  farmers'  organizations  throughout  the  State.  It  makes 
the  farmer  clean  up  a  little.  Some  people  objected  to  the  bill  on  that 
account.  Two  years  ago  that  was  the  reason  the  bill  was  defeated  in 
the  conference  committee.  My  friends,  if  we  do  not  clean  up,  how  can 
we  expect  to  require  other  people  to  do  so. 

As  we  rode  down  here  this  morning  through  this  valley,  coming  into 
this  historic  county,  we  noticed  the  yellow  hops, — I  can't  recall  the 
name  that  the  Secretary  gave,— Earbary  plant.  Why,  it  is  spreading 
all  over  this  Commonwealth,  this  weed  with  a  large  root,  taking  from 
the  earth  a  large  amount  of  fertility.  Why  isn't  it  stopped?  Why 
are  you  letting  this  plant  grow  this  way?  Shouldn't  the  farmers  of 
Pennsylvania  clean  up  as  Avell  as  the  farmers  of  Illinois  and  Ohio  and 
Indiana  and  other  seed-producing  states?  I  hope  that  when  this  law 
goes  into  operation,  it  will  have  the  effect  of  not  only  bringing  into 
our  State  pure  seed,  but  will  have  the  farmers  of  Pennsylvania  clean 
up  and  place  pure  seeds  on  the  market. 
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PKOF  MENGES :  Is  there  any  provision  in  that  bill  that  such 
seeds  as  horse-metal,  devil's  paint-brush  and  others  must  be  absolutely 
absent  from  any  seed  sent  into  this  State  ? 

TVT-D  TTTTTP-FrTSON-  Now  sir,  you  will  have  to  study  out  all  this 
lonTXT^  give7o«  a  %j,  professor,  after  a  little  while 
if  I  can  find  it. 

The  SECKETAEY:    There  was  nothing  said  about  his  Satanic 
Majesty,  but  it  mentions  dodder  and  Canada  thistle. 

ME.  HUTCHISON :    I  will  give  you  a  copy  of  it  and  you  can  study 

it. 

PEOF  MENGES :    I  am  not  inclined  to  study  just  now,  what 
I  am  driving  at  is  this:    I  am  not  opposed  to  the  97  per  cent  bu 
I  tMnk  that  in  a  bill  like  that,  there  ought  to  be  a  provision  that 
certain  weeds  should  be  absolutely  absent. 

ME  HUTCHISON :  There  is  a  provision  there  on  that  subject. 
Now  some  objected  to  not  making  the  bill  more  strenuous,  but  we 
diTthe  vevy  best  we  could  under  the  circumstances  and  we  hope  that 
you  people  throughout  the  State  will  make  sentiment  to  raise  this 
pe?centa^ge  a  little  higher.  We  had  to  come  to  this  m  order  to  get  a 
start  and  I  believe  that  in  two  years  from  now,  if  you  people  through 
youi  communities  talk  to  your  members  and  arouse  sentiment,  we  may 
be  able  to  raise  this  standard  a  little  higher.  It  is  a  start,  friends, 
and  we  will  do  the  best  we  can  with  it  and  hope  for  the  best  results 
possible.   The  bill  is  as  follows : 

No.  84. 
AN  ACT 

To  regulate  the  sale  of  certain  seeds;  providing  for  the  selection  of 
samples  thereof,  and  their  examination  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  publication  of  information  concerning  the  same; 
providing  also  for  the  enforcement  of  the  act,  and  fixing  penalties 
for  its  violation.  ' 

Section  1  Be  it  enacted,  &c.,  That  no  person,  firm  ,or  corporation 
shall  sell,  offer,  or  expose  for  sale  any  of  the  following  named  seeds, 
within  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  containing  any  of  the  seeds  of  dod- 
der or  Canada  thistle  in  excess  of  one  (1)  seed  in  three  thousand 
(3,000),  and  which  do  not  conform  to  the  following  standards  of 
purity,  as  determined  by  weight :  ^ 

For  medium  red  clover,  mammoth  red  clover,  crimson  clover,  alfal- 
fa timothy-grass  seed,  barley,  spelt,  wheat,  buckwheat,  oats,  and  rye, 
ninety-seven  per  centum  (97  per  centum)  pure. 

For  Alsike  clover,  perennial  rye-grass,  German  millet,  and  Hun- 
garian millet,  ninety-five  per  centum  (9-5  per  centum)  pure. 

For  white  clover,  ninety  per  centum  (90  per  centum)  pure. 

For  redtop  grass,  solid  or  hulled,  eighty-five  per  centum  (85  per 

centum)  pure.  ^    ,    ,  t.i 

For  Canadian  blue-grass,  orchard  grass,  Kentucky  blue-grass,  and 
redtop  grass,  unhuUed,  seventy-five  per  centum  (75  per  centum)  pure. 
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Section  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
receive  a  sample  or  samples  of  seeds  from  auy  grower,  seedsmen,  per- 
son, firm,  or  corporation  who  shall  send  such  sample  to  the  depart- 
ment for  examination;  and  said  secretary  shall  have  sample  or  sam- 
ples of  seeds  examined  and  analyzed  in  conformity  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act  and  the  standards  fixed  by  the  regulation  pro- 
vided for  herein.  Said  examination  and  analysis  shall  be  made,  and 
reports  submitted,  showing  the  condition  of  the  same  with  respect 
to  the  percentage  of  purity,  and  freedom  from  dodder  and  Canada 
thistle,  to  the  sender,  within  fifteen  days  after  the  sample  is  re- 
ceived. A  fee  of  twenty-five  cents  shall  be  paid  for  each  examination 
and  analysis,  when  the  sample  is  submitted,  and  all  moneys  so  re- 
ceived shall  be  covered  monthly  into  the  State  Treasury  by'  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture.  For  the  purpose  of  this  act,  the  sample  of 
seed  shall  consist  of  not  more  than  four  ounces,  nor  less  than  two 
ounces,  of  the  seed  to  be  examined.  The  sample  submitted  shall  have 
affixed  thereto,  distinctly  printed  or  plainly  written  in  English,  a 
statement  certifying  the  name  of  the  seed  and  the  full  name  and 
address  of  the  grower  or  seedman,  or  person  or  firm  or  corporation 
submitting  sample  for  examination  and  report. 

Section  3.  Any  person  acting  for  himself  or  as  agent  for  another, 
or  any  member  or  superintendent  or  agent  of  any  firm  or  corporation, 
who  violates  the  provisions  of  section  one  of  this  act,  shall  be  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor,  and  on  conviction  shall  be  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine 
of  not  less  than  ten  dollars  or  more  than  twenty-five  dollars  for  each 
oft'ense.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  en- 
force the  provisions  of  this  act;  and  for  this  purpose  he  is  hereby 
authorized  and  empowered,  by  himself  or  his  duly  qualified  agent  or 
agents,  to  collect  samples  of  the  seeds  named  in  section  one  of  this 
act,  and  to  have  them  examined  by  a  competent  expert,  who  shall 
report  to  said  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  also  to  the  persons, 
firms,  or  corporations  from  whom  such  samples  were  taken,  the  con- 
dition of  the  same  with  respect  to  purity  and  freedom  from  weed 
seeds;  and  the  report  made  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  con- 
tain the  names  and  postoffice  addresses  of  the  persons,  firms,  or  cor- 
porations from  whom  the  samples  were  taken,  which  reports'  may  be 
published  from  time  to  time  for  the  information  of ^  the  public  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  if  in  his  judgment  such  publication  is 
desirable.  The  said  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  or  his  agents  duly  au- 
thorized by  him,  shall,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  this  act,  have  full  access,  ingress,  and  egress  to  and  from  all  places 
of  business,  barns,  buildings,  vehicles,  cars,  and  vessels  in  which  such 
seeds  may  be  stored,  or  in  which  they  may  be  held  for  transportation 
or  sale  within  this  State;  and  shall  have  power  to  open  any  pack- 
ages containing  such  seeds,  and  take  therefrom  samples  of  the  same 
upon  tendering  to  the  owner  or  owners  of  his  or  their  agents  the 
value  of  such  samples :  Provided,  that  the  owner  or  owners  of  such 
seeds  shall  be  given  the  opportunity  to  be  present  and  witness  the 
taking  of  such  samples. 

Section  4.  Any  one  interfering  with  the  person  charged  with  the 
enforcement  of  this  act,  or  any  of  his  duly  authorized  agents,  when  in 
the  discharge  of  the  duties  herein  enjoined,  or  refusing  such  persons 
the  privilege  of  entering  any  room,  building  or  other  place  where  the 
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seeds  herein  named  are  kept  for  sale  for  seeding  purposes,  withm 
this  State  staU  be  guiltv  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  shall 
be  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  one  hundred  dollars,  together  with  the 
costs  of  prosecution. 

Section  5.  The  provisions  of  this  act  shall  not  apply  to  seeds  as 
denned  in  this  act  marked  -not  clean,"  and  shipped  to  some  market 
or  seed  merchant  to  be  cleaned  and  graded  before  being  ottered  or 
exposed  for  sale,  or  to  seeds  being  held  in  storage  for  the  purpose 
of  being  cleaned  and  graded. 

Section  6  AU  fines  and  costs  imposed  and  recovered  under  the 
provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  paid  to  the  Secretary  or  his  agents, 
and  by  him  immediaielv  covered  into  the  State  Treasury;  and  all 
necessary  costs  and  expenses  arising  under  the  provisions  of  this  act 
shall,  after  approval  in  wilting  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  be 
paid  bv  the  State  Treasurer  upon  warrant  of  the  Auditor  General, 
in  the  ^manner  now  provided  by  law;  provided  tliat  the  amount  so 
expended  shall  not  exceed  four  thousand  dollars  in  any  one  year. 

Section  7.  City  magistrates  and  justices  of  the  peace  throughout 
this  Commonwealth  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  hear  and  determine  ac- 
tions arising  from  violations  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  to  hold 
for  court  or  impose  the  penalties  prescribed,  subject  to  appeal  as 
the  laws  shall  direct. 

Section  8.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  on  and  after 
the  first  dav  of  January,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  fourteen. 

Section  9.  All  acts  or  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  herewith  are 
hereby  repealed. 

Approved— The  29th  day  of  April,  A.  D.  1913. 

JOHN  K.  TENEE. 


MR.  GEOEGE:  Is  it  allowtible,  while  one  is  dissatisfied  with  his 
neighbors'  plants  or  seeds,  to  purchase  ^dthout  a  test? 

ME.  HUTCHISON:  No  sir,  he's  got  to  seU  the  pure  seed  to  his 
neighbor. 

MR.  GEOEGE:    Is  there  a  penalty  attached? 

MR.  HUTCHISON :  Yes  sir,  otherwise  the  law  would  be  defective. 
That  is  the  rock  we  split  on  with  some  of  our  good  friends  two  years 
ao-o  The  law  passed  and  went  to  a  conference  committee  and  two 
farmers,  two  good  friends  of  mine,  held  it  up  on  that  question  and 
it  never  became  a  law,  just  because  they  wanted  the  farmer  to  be  able 
to  sell  to  his  neighbor.  He  can  so  deceive  himself,  but  when  it  comes 
to  selling  it  to  his  neighbor,  he  must  clean  up. 

ME.  McGOWAN:  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Hutchison  what  he 
knows  about  the  seed  people  now  guaranteeing  their  seeds  99  per 
cent.  pure.  I  hope  this  is  not  a  step  backward,  but  we  are  buying 
seed'from  parties  who  guarantee  their  seeds  99  per  cent,  pure,  and  one 
party  even  guarantees  99^  per  cent.  Doesn't  that  leave  a  loop-hole 
for  them  to  come  aown  the  scale  a  little? 
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ME.  HUTCHISON:  A  man  up  in  Beaver  county  stated  that  he 
bought  a  carload  of  seed  guaranteed  99.99  per  cent.  pure.  But  the 
only  way  for  you  gentlemen  to  find  out  whether  those  people  are  sell- 
ing that  kind  of  seed  is  to  send  a  sample  to  the  Department  at  Wash- 
ington until  our  apropriation  is  available.  The  man  that  sells  seed 
99  per  cent,  pure  will  be  a  little  ahead  of  the  man  who  is  selling  them 
97  per  cent.  pure.  The  seed  men  will  advertise  the  seed  on  their 
purity,  but  if  we  find  under  this  law  that  the  seed  is  adulterated  down 
below  97  per  cent,  pure,  they  can  be  prosecuted.  It  does  not  affect 
those  who  are  selling  them  99  per  cent,  pure  at  the  present  time. 

The  SECRETAEY:  In  answer  to  Mr.  McGowan's  question  as  to 
whether  this  law  is  a  step  backward,  I  would  say  that  it  is  not  and 
cannot  be  regarded  in  any  sense  as  being  a  step  backward.  Before 
we  had  this  bill,  there  wasn't  any  limit  to  the  adulteration  or  to 
bad  seed,  what  quantity  there  might  be  in  the  seed  we  were  purchas- 
ing. But  now  seed  must  be  97  per  cent,  pure,  and  it  may  be  99  per 
cent,  or  99.99  per  cent,  pure,  so  you  see  this  bill  was  accepted,  after 
a  full  discussion  of  the  matter  before  the  Senate  Committee,  on  the 
principle  that  it  is  better  to  get  half  a  loaf  than  no  bread  at  all, 
and  there  isn't  any  doubt  at  all  but  what  that  will  be  reached. 

MR.  McGOWAN:  In  other  words,  we  are  on  the  way  to  99  per 
cent? 

The  SECRETARY :    Yes  sir,  we  are  on  the  way, 

MR.  HUTCHISON:  I  am  sorry  that  I  did  not  bring  along  the 
laws  of  the  different  states.  I  sent  and  got  the  laws  of  the  different 
states,  and  there  are  a  few  of  them  higher  than  our  standard.  We 
tried  to  come  to  the  National  ruling;  there  is  no  National  law,  but 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington  has  a  ruling  on  97  per 
cent,  or  98  per  cent,  and  we  tried  to  stand  alongside  of  that  with 
our  seed  people  as  nearly  as  possible  and  were  successful;  in  some 
we  got  above  that. 

A  Member :  Was  there  any  note  taken  of  the  selling  of  weed  seeds 
as  an  adulteration  for  chicken  feed? 

MR.  HUTCHISON:  That  comes  under  another  law.  That  is  pro- 
hibited; you  cannot  sell  weed  seeds  for  food  in  Pennsylvania. 

A  Member:  I  receive  samples  almost  every  season,  and  the  variety 
of  weed  seeds  is  enormous.  Some  people  have  an  idea  that  the  chicken, 
instead  of  having  feed,  should  have  all  kinds  of  weed  seed. 

MR.  HUTCHISON:  If  you  will,  in  confidence,  give  the  Depart- 
ment the  name  of  the  firm  selling  such  seed,  we  will  endeavor  to  get 
a  sample  of  their  seed.  We  jirosecuted  a  number  of  firms  for  selling 
them  in  our  State,  especially  weed  seeds  shipped  here  from  the  out- 
side as  chicken  feed,  and  we  have  them  pretty  well  cleaned  up.  There 
is  a  great  deal  of  fraud  and  deception  throughout  our  State  in  the 
sale  of  chicken  feed.  There  is  a  cheap  variety  of  wheat  sold  which 
is  mixed  with  chicken  feed,  and  if  our  farmers  and  people  who  feed 
chickens  would  go  and  buy  good  red  wheat  that  can  be  bought  now 
for  what  price? — 
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The  SEORETAEY:    f9.83  I  believe  is  this  morning's  quotation. 

MR  HUTCHISON :  If  they  would  buy  that  wheat  and  mix  it  and 
feed  that,  they  would  get  a  great  deal  more  for  the  dollar  than  they 
get  by  paying  $50  and  $60  a  ton  for  a  compound  which  is  made  up 
of  all  manner  of  things  that  can  be  bought  at  a  cheap  rate  and  sold 
to  the  people  because  it  is  in  a  convenient  form  for  feeding.  You 
can  buy  a  few  pounds  from  a  grocery  store  and  take  it  home  and  feed 
it  and  it  is  in  a  convenient  shape  for  feeding  and  is  well  advertised 
as  a  °-reat  eag-producer ;  that  is  claimed  and  everything  is  claimed  for 
it  under  the  sun,  but  if  you  will  take  a  trade  journal  you  will  find 
that  in  the  market  they  advertise  all  manner  of  wheat  that  is  refuse 
wheat,  for  chicken  feed.  Now,  why  do  they  do  that?  Why,  it  is  put 
into  these  compounds,  well  advertised  and  sold  all  over  the  Com- 
monwealth at  a  good  round  sum  and  has  purchasers,  of  course. 

The  CHAIRMAN:    Is  there  anything  further  on  this  subject? 

The  SECRETARY :  I  simply  want  to  add  to  what  Mr.  Hutchison 
has  said,  that  some  of  the  manufacturers  threatened  to  take  us  up  to 
the  Supreme  Court  on  the  weed  seed  business  and  we  were  willing,  we 
acquiesced,  if  that  was  their  desire,  but  they  didn't  take  us  to  the 
Supreme  Court.  .  . 

■  The  CHAIRMAN:  What  next  under  new  business?  We  await 
your  pleasure;  we  are  here  this  forenoon  for  business.  If  there  are 
any  members  of  the  Board  who  came  in  since  the  roll  was  called, 
they  will  please  rise. 

MR  HUTCHI-SON :  We  have  with  us  a  distinguished  gentleman 
from  the  State  of  Ohio,  Dr.  Thorne,  Director  of  the  Ohio  Experi- 
mental Station.  He  is  present  and  I  know  you  would  like  to  hear 
from  him. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Gentlemen,  we  will  certainly  be  very  glad  to 
hear  from  Dr.  Thorne. 

DR.  THORNE :  Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen :  I  did  not  expect 
to  take  up  your  time  this  morning,  as  I  come  on  the  program  this 
afternoon,  and  I  came  in  here  to  spend  the  time  until  then. 

We  in  Ohio  are  very  much  interested  in  this  question  of  the  purity 
of  seeds  and  have  been  trying  for  years  to  get  some  legislation  along 
this  line  and  that  which  has  just  been  reported  to  you.  I  believe 
that  we  have  succeeded,  this  past  winter,  in  getting  something  of  the 
kind,  although  I  am  not  able  to  report  the  text  of  the  bill,  but  cer- 
tainly it  is  an  important  matter  to  do  everything  in  our  power  to 
check  the  constant  tendency  towards  fraud  and  deception  that  is 
practiced  along  all  these  lines  in  the  sale  of  fertilizers  and  feed 
stuffs  and  seeds,  and  I  hope  we  shall  soon  learn  to  go  still  further 
than  that  and  to  put  some  effective  check  upon  the  sale  of  fraudulent 
medicines  of  all  kinds  which  are  so  glaringly  advertised  in  our  papers 
today.  This  of  course  is  not  exactly  an  agricultural  topic,  and  yet 
it  is  coming  to  be  such  a  topic  over  in  Ohio,  as  we  have  placed  the 
State  Board  of  Pharmacy,  which  has  something  to  do  with  such  mat- 
ters, and  also  the  Board  of  Examiners  of  Veterinary  Practitioners, 
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under  the  control  of  a  commission  which  also  takes  the  place  of  the 
former  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  so  that  Ave  are  gathering  all  these 
activities  that  affect  the  farm  directly  or  indirectly,  under  this  one 
administrative  Board  in  the  hope  that  we  may  gradually  introduce 
effective  checks  of  all  kinds  upon  the  disposition  to  exploit  the  people 
for  fraudulent  purposes,  which  has  been  so  extremely  prevalent  in 
the  past.  I  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  meet  you  and  hope  to 
meet  you  again  this  afternoon. 

DR.  CONARD  :  I  would  like  to  have  the  Committee  on  Credentials 
to  meet  in  the  side  room :  Messrs.  Messinger,  Brown,  Weller  and 
Hutchison.  I  have  some  credentials,  and  if  any  have  come  in  within 
the  last  half  hour  who  have  credentials,  they  will  kindly  pass  them  up. 

MR.  RODGERS :  May  I  ask  the  name  of  the  third  member  of  that 
Memorial  Committee? 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Mr.  Black,  of  Mercer  county,  your  neighbor 
there. 

MR.  BLACK:  We  vvould  like  to  hear  from  our  Deputy  Secre- 
tary this  morning. 

MR.  MARTIN :  Mr.  President,  I  was  just  going  to  ask  the  privi- 
lege to  make  an  announcement  at  this  time.  The  photographer,  rep- 
resenting one  of  the  leading  papers  of  the  town,  has  made  a  request 
that  all  the  members  of  the  Board,  the  County  Institute  Lecturers 
and  the  County  Institute  Chairmen  be  here  promptly  this  afternoon 
at  half  past  one  o'clock.  It  is  his  desire  to  take  a  photograph  of  the 
assembly,  and  the  only  time  that  we  could  name  that  would  be  suitable 
for  this  purpose  would  be  half  past  one,  just  before  we  convene,  to 
take  up  the  work  proper  of  the  program  for  our  Farmers'  Normal 
Institute  session.  I  am  certain  that  this  announcement  will  prompt 
all  the  members  and  their  friends  to  be  here  at  that  hour,  not  that 
we  are  so  anxious  to  have  our  pictures  taken,  but  the  record  of  what 
we  do  here  is  not  for  this  meeting  alone,  it  is  for  the  people  of  the 
entire  State,  and  not  the  state  alone,  but  the  part  that  Pennsylvania 
bears  to  the  great  subject  of  agriculture,  and  what  we  do  here  in  this 
State  Board  session  and  in  the  Farmers'  Institute  sessions  proper  is 
with  the  intent  to  lead  us  up  and  on  to  higher  and  better  and  more 
progressive  things  along  all  the  lines  of  agriculture,  and  hence  let 
us  be  here  in  the  initiatory  of  our  Farmers'  Normal  Institute  session 
at  half  past  one  in  order  to  accommodate  the  press  of  the  town  that 
has  taken  so  much  interest  in  our  meeting.  I  believe,  Mr.  President, 
that  I  have  nothing  else  to  offer  at  this  time. 

MR.  J.  ALDUS  HERR :  I  would  like  to  make  a  suggestion  along 
that  line.  I  have  seen  quite  a  good  many  groups  of  this  character 
and  very  often  those  groups  are  really  spoiled  by  having  so  many 
people  iu  the  group.  Now,  if  groups  could  be  singled  out — we  will 
suppose  that  one  group  represents  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture; another  group  might  represent  the  institute  workers  or  the 
institute  managers,  and  by  doing  this  the  groups  could  be  made 
smaller  and  the  picture  enlarged  so  that  the  persons  in  it  could  be 
identified.   The  majority  of  our  large  groups  simply  show  the  mass 
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of  people  who  are  there.  We  have  them  at  State  College,  and  at  the 
State  Grange,  and  you  cannot  recognize  anybody ;  the  picture  simply 
shows  a  mass  of  human  faces  there;  but  if  those  groups  could  be 
made  so  distinctly  that  every  member  could  be  recognized,  it  would 
be  a  memento  of  the  occasion  for  future  reference  and  bring  to  our 
miuds  the  association  we  have  had  together  and  they  would  be  really 
desirable  pictures,  but  a  group  merely  showing  a  number  of  people 
present  without  any  recognition  does  not  appeal  very  strongly  to 
me. 

The  CHAIEMAN :  The  suggestion  is  a  very  good  one  and  we  will 
just  refer  that  to  Mr.  Martin  and  the  press  to  arrange  as  they  deem 
best  or  as  Mr.  Martin  prefers  to  have  it,  but  I  would  ask  all  the  mem- 
bers to  be  present  promptly  at  that  time  so  that,  if  the  groups  are 
taken,  they  will  accurately  represent  the  Board  of  Managers  what- 
ever it  may  be,  and  not  only  a  few  of  the  members.  Is  there  anything 
further  by  anybody?  We  have  yet  some  time.  Is  the  Committee  on 
Credentials  ready  to  report? 

Mr.  CONAKD :  The  Committee  finds  three  applications  for  mem- 
bership to  the  Board ;  one  from  Philadelphia  county,  recommending 
David  Rust,  properly  dated  and  signed,  to  take  effect  last  January; 
also  one  from  Susquehanna  county,  recommending  F.  A.  Davies,  prop- 
erly dated  and  signed,  to  take  effect  last  January;  also  one  from 
Cumberland  county,  recommending  Abram  Bosler,  and  it  is  properly 
dated  and  signed  to  take  effect  last  January.  That  is  all  we  have,  and 
the  report  is  submitted  by  your  committee. 

ME.  HUTCHISON :  I  move  that  the  report  be  accepted  and  these 
men  elected  members  of  the  Board  as  their  credentials  indicate. 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Seamans  and  adopted. 

The  CHAIEMAN :  The  motion  is  carried  and  those  three  gentle- 
men are  received  as  members  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture.  Are 
there  any  further  suggestions  at  this  time  from  any  one?  If  not,  I 
will  call  upon  Prof.  Menges  to  come  forward  and  talk  to  us  a  few 
minutes. 

PROF.  MENGES:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  sure  just  why  you 
called  for  me.   I  wish  you  would  tell  me. 

The  CHAIEMAN :    We  want  you  to  tell  us  something  good. 

PEOF.  MENGES :  My  friends,  I  would  like  to  make  one  sugges- 
tion ;  I  believe  that  the  newspaper  people  of  this  town  are  thoroughly 
interested  in  this  meeting.  In  the  meetings  that  we  held  in  other 
places,  including  my  own  town,  the  local  farmers  did  not  attend  as 
they  should  have  attended.  I  regard  this  as  one  of  the  great  agri- 
cultural meetings  of  the  State.  Now,  I  am  not  sure  why  the  people 
of  my  own  county  did  not  atend  as  they  should  have  done,  although 
we  had  a  fair  representation  of  farmers ;  1  say  I  don't  know  why  they 
did  not.  Probably  we  did  not  advertise  it  as  we  should  have,  and  if 
our  newspapers  up  here  can  induce  the  farmers  of  Washington  county 
to  attend  these  meetings,  I  believe  that  it  will  be  a  step  forward  in 
the  Normal  Institute  session.   When  we  can  get  the  local  people  in- 
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terested,  I  feel  that  that  is  one  of  the  things  we  ought  to  do,  we  ought 
to  strive  to  get  the  local  farmers  here.  It  is  all  right  for  these  experts 
tliat  are  coming  to  address  us,  to  talk  to  the  lecturers,  the  In- 
stitute Lecturers  and  the  County  Managers,  that  is  all  right  and  that 
is  really  what  the  institute  is  for,  but  we  want  to  reach  the  farmer, 
he  is  the  man  that  we  are  after,  and  if  we  cannot  reach  the  farmer 
in  the  county  where  we  hold  the  Institute,  in  the  county  where  the 
Normal  Institute  is  held,  it  looks  to  me  that  maybe  we  are  not  reach- 
ing him  very  well  in  our  institute,  therefore  I  would  like  to  see  our 
newspaper  representatives  make  an  effort  to  bring  the  farmers  from 
the  local  surrounding  country  into  these  institutes  if  they  possibly 
can.   That  is  one  of  the  suggestions  I  would  like  to  make. 

I  asked  a  question  this  morning,  Mr.  Chairman— I  haven't  a  pre- 
pared speech — I  asked  a  question  this  morning  in  regard  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  bill  that  recently  became  a  law,  how  many  weed 
seeds  had  to  be  absolutely  absent  from  the  seed  that  was  imported 
or  produced  in  the  State?  That  to  me  is  an  important  thing.  I 
say  it  is  most  mighty  important.  Do  you  know  that  within  the  last 
five  or  ten  years,  weed  seeds  have  been  distributed  over  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania  at  such  a  rate  that  I  don't  believe  there  is  a  single 
farmer,  and  if  there  is  I  haven't  come  across  him,  I  say  I  don't  believe 
that  there  is  a  single  farm  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  that  is  not 
infested  with  some  foreign  weed  that  is  most  difficult  to  control.  You 
know  there  are  certain  insect  enemies  and  there  are  certain  natural 
conditions  that  are  ever  working  against  the  propagation  of  weeds, 
but  with  that  weed  the  insect  is  not  imported  and  the  consequence 
is  that  the  weed  has  free  sway,  it  goes  on  unmolested,  there  are  no 
insect  enemies  that  are  hurting  it  and  the  environment  is  suited  for 
its  propagation  and  along  it  goes  developing  at  an  enormous  rate. 
Now,  my  friends,  I  think  that  in  a  law  like  the  one  that  has  been 
enacted,  it  should  be  specified  that  these  weed  seeds  shall  be  absent 
from  all  seeds  imported  or  produced  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 
We  have  had  a  lot  of  trouble  along  that  line.  I  know  very  well  how 
difficult  it  is  to  legislate  weeds  out  of  existence,  in  fact  I  sometimes 
question  whether  a  law  against  weeds  is  constitutional — I  am  not 
a  constitutional  lawyer. 

MR.  HUTCHISON:  What  does  it  say  about  tares  in  a  certain 
book? 

PROF.  MENGES:  Well,  I  don't  know;  maybe  that  means  you 
and  me. 

MR.  HUTCHISON:    Pretty  good  answer. 

PROF.  MENGES :  I  am  not  so  sure.  You  see  you  and  I  are  some- 
times pretty  bad  weeds  in  places.  I  say  I  don't  know  about  that. 

The  SECRETARY:  I  would  like  to  answer  that  what  is  said 
about  tares  dont'  apply  to  the  seeds  when  they  are  being  sold  but  after 
they  have  sprouted  and  are  grown;  we  are  not  to  root  them  out  then 
to  the  displacement  of  the  wheat  or  other  grain  in  which  they  appear, 
so  that  has  no  reference  at  all  to  the  constitutionality  of  the  bill. 
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PROF  MENGES.  Mr.  Hutchison  was  trying  to  quote  Scripture 
and  I  am  afraid  he  is  not  very  well  acquainted  with  the  Bible._  Well 
now,  I  said  I  hadn't  a  speech  to  make,  but  I  want  to  refer  to  this  mat- 
ter about  how  the  weeds  are  propagated  and  that  ,when  legislation  ot 
that  kind  is  enacted,  those  things  ought  to  be  taken  into  consideration 
every  time.  Now,  I  said  a  little  while  ago  that  some  weeds  will  run 
themselves  out.  You  take  wild  carrots;  leave  that  weed  in  possession 
of  a  field  for  two  or  three  years  and  by  and  by  it  will  disappear.  1 
have  seen  this  happen  on  numbers  of  farms  right  m  the  fetate  ot 
Pennsylvania.  Now  there  are  some  weeds  that  will  never  run  out, 
they  are  like  the  Devil. 

ME.  J.  A.  HERE:  I  didn't  know  we  had  any  such  poor  fields 
that  remained  in  carrots. 

PEOF.  MENGES:    I  have  seen  them  in  Clinton  county. 

ME.  JOEL  A.  HEEE:    If  any  died  out  in  Clinton  county,  I  would 
like  to  know  it. 

PROF.  MENGES :  The  wild  carrot  will  run  itself  out  and  there 
are  men  here  who  have  observed  the  same  thing,  I  am  pretty  sure 
Now  there's  one  of  the  weeds  that,  if  we  let  it  go  long  enough,  will 
kill  itself  You  take  Canada  thistle  and  horse  nit,  they  will  never 
run  out,  the  longer  vou  let  them  go,  the  more  prolific  they  become, 
and  those  are  things  I  say  we  ought  to  take  into  consideration.  Now 
mv  friends,  I  haven't  any  more  to  say  in  regard  to  this  matter,  and 
I  thank  you  verv  much,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  giving  me  this  opportunity. 
Now  if  you  don't  believe  what  I  say,  why  don't,  that's  all  right,  it 
don't  matter  to  me. 

The  SECRETAEY :  I  don't  like  to  contradict  so  good  an  authority 
as  our  friend  from  York  county,  Mr.  Menges,  but  I  don't  want  the 
members  of  this  Board  to  carry  away  with  them  the  idea  that  wild 
carrots  or  any  other  weed  will  run  itself  out.  I  know  it  sometimes 
disappears,  like  a  good  many  weeds  do.  The  wild  carrot  has  only 
one  method  of  propagation,  that  is  by  its  seed,  and  when  you  plow 
your  land  after  the  wild  carrot  has  been  there  a  great  number  of 
years,  if  you  will  plow  it  a  little  deeper  than  usual,  the  seeds  get 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  sun-light  and  other  influences  that  are  neces- 
sary to  bring  about  the  germination  of  the  seed  and  you  don't  see 
it  for  a  long  while;  but  if  you  get  down  at  a  subsequent  plowing  you 
will  bring  it  right  to  the  top  and  there  it  is  rejuvenated.  Mr.  Menges. 
I  know,  is  usually  exactly  right,  but  he  is  from  York  county  where 
they  take  such  very  good  care  of  their  land  that  they  don't  allow 
the  weeds  to  continue  very  long,  and  his  information  on  that  point 
don't  happen  to  be  according  to  my  theory  or  my  observation. 

PEOF.  MENGES :  I  don't  like  to  disagree  vnih  the  Secretai^,  he 
is  a  pretty  good  friend  of  mine,  but  I  have  seen  wild  carrot  run  itself 
out  in  fields  that  were  not  plowed.  Now  that  term  "run  itself  out," 
probably  I'd  better  explain  a  little  better  what  I  mean.  I  said  a  little 
while  ago  that  there  are  insect  enemies  that  are  very  preying_  upon 
these  weeds  and  they  are  working  in  our  favor  and  we  have  insect 
enemies  of  the  wild  carrot.   Now  when  the  insect  enemies  get  ahead 
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of  the  wild  carrot,  propagating  itself,  it  will  run  out.  I  include  that 
in  my  assertion  that  it  will  run  itself  out.  I  might  explain  a  little 
more,  but  at  the  same  time,  Mr.  Secretary,  I  could  take  you  to  fields 
that  were  not  plowed,  where  the  wild  carrot  was  standing  just  as 
thick  as  it  could  very  well  stand  and  in  a  few  years  after  there  wasn't 
any  there  and  those  fields  were  not  plowed  in  all  that  time.  I  still 
make  that  assertion. 

The  SECEETARY :  Well,  I  will  admit  the  possibility  of  the  seed 
being  destroyed  by  insect  enemies,  I  had  the  other  thought  in  my  mind, 
but  the  other  thought  I  had  in  my  mind  came  from  your  expression 
that  it  would  run  itself  out. 

PROF.  MENGES :  You  said  this  morning  you  were  a  Dutchman 
and  had  the  right  to  talk  twice. 

The  SECRETARY:  Well,  Prof.  Menges  referred  to  the  Canada 
thistle  and  some  other  plants  which  he  said  were  not  like  the  wild 
carrot,  that  they  would  not  run  themselves  out.  They  have  more 
than  one  method  of  propagation,  propagating  from  the  root  as  well 
as  from  the  seed  and  their  tenacity  is  twice  as  great  as  the  tenacity 
of  the  wild  carrot. 

MR.  HUTCHISON:  I  have  great  admiration  and  respect  and  es- 
teem and  all  the  other  adjectives  T  can  think  of  for  Prof.  Menges; 
I  hold  him  up  to-day  as  one  of  the  greatest  Institute  men  in  the  State 
a*nd  nation,  but  when  he  makes  a  mistake  like  this,  my  mind  com- 
mences to  doubt,  I'm  a  little  like  Thomas  on  the  question — you  don't 
know  Avhere  that's  written.  The  running  of  this  seed  out  is  not  what 
Prof.  Menges  means  at  all;  he  means  there  must  be  bad  seed  in  this 
wild  carrot  and  it  can't  grow.  As  the  Secretary  stated,  there  is  only 
one  thing  that  will  run  it  out  and  that's  good  cultivation,  raising  lots 
of  clover,  and  that's  what  they  are  doing  in  York  county.  The  clover 
has  run  it  out  or  some  other  crop  has  come  in  and  crowded  it  out, 
but  as  soon  as  the  time  comes  that  the  clover  or  grass  is  not  there  to 
crowd  it  out  the  seed  is  there  that  was  put  in  the  soil  to  torment  man 
and  will  come  forth  again.  I'm  an  Irishman,  so  I  don't  have  to  plod 
along  as  long  as  the  Germans  do  sometimes  to  get  the  thought,  but 
they  are  nearer  right  in  the  end. 

I  am  glad  to  hear  this  discussion,  and  better  farming,  better  cul- 
tivation of  the  soil,  more  grass  growing  is  going  to  regulate  the 
weed  question  to  a  great  extent.  Go  up  to  State  College  and  look 
at  the  fields  where  Dr.  Hunt  put  five  dollars  and  some  cents  worth 
of  fertilizer  on  that  old  field  and  just  alongside,  you  can  see  the  line 
where  the  fertilizer  was  put  on,  and  on  the  other  side  of  that  line 
the  weeds  are  prospering,  but  where  he  put  that  fertilizer  on  and 
raised  lots  of  grasses  ancl  clover,  he  crowded  the  weeds  out  and  that 
system  of  good  cultivation,  good  tillage  will  crowd  out  these  weeds 
better  than  any  law  or  anything  else  you  can  pass,  on  your  individual 
farm.  If  you  grow  lots  of  clover  you  are  bound  to  get  away  with 
these  weeds,  except  something  like  the  Canada  thistle  and  that  you 
can  only  destroy  by  continuous  hammering  and  hammering  and  cut- 
ting and  cutting  and  destroying  the  roots,  as  the  Secretary  has 
stated. 


PROF.  THORNE:    How  can  you  destroy  the  thistle? 
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ME.  HUTCHISON:  I  have  tried  a  number  of  ways,  but  a  good 
hoe  and  cutting  off  the  plants  for  several  years  weaken  the  root  and 
it  will  die  in  time.  That  is  one  way.  I  have  tried  sowing  buckwheat 
in  among  it  and  that  has  had  some  effect  in  reducing  the  plants;  but 
it  is  a  fight  with  Satan  to  destroy  the  thistle  and  you  must  keep  at 
it.  It  seems  to  like  good  limestone  land  and  prosper  there,  and  it  is 
a  hard  battle  to  destroy  the  Canada  thistle  in  our  State. 

PKOF.  MENGES :  I  would  like  to  substantiate  my  veracity  in  this 
business.  After  a  man  gets  up  and  tells  you  all  that  Mr.  Hutchison 
said  about  me  and  then  comes  up  and  says  I  am  not  telling  the  truth, 
that's  pretty  hard  on  a  fellow  and  I  am  going  to  see  whether  I  can 
establish  my  veracity  after  all,  or  not.  That,  I  "suppose,  is  up  to  me. 
In  regard  to  good  farming— now,  if  I  had  my  way  about  it,  I  would 
make  every  farmer  ashamed  to  raise  weeds.  That  is  the  first  thing  I 
would  try  to  do.  I  want  to  tell  you  that  weeds  are  only  an  indication 
that  God"^  Almighty  can  raise  a  crop  where  the  farmer  cannot.  That's 
my  definition  of  a  weed.  Now,  have  you  any  on  your  farms?  Cer- 
tainly you  have. 

ME.  BLACK:    Have  you? 

PEOF.  MENGES:  Not  many.  Mr.  Black  always  asks  me  ques- 
tions. I  was  up  on  his  farm  this  summer  and  I  happen  to  know  some- 
thing about  it. 

ME.  BLACK:   Don't  tell  it. 

PEOF.  MENGES:  I  say  that's  the  way  I  look  at  a  weed,  but 
we  have  them,  my  friends,  we  have  them,  and  I  don't  believe  I  would 
ever  have  a  law  enacted  to  exterminate  weeds ;  I  don't  think  I  would ; 
I  don't  think  it's  any  good.  I  believe  in  the  pure  seed  law  though, 
that's  all  right;  but  so  far  as  having  laws  enacted  for  the  extermina- 
tion or  the  prevention  or  the  reducing  of  weeds,  I  say  I  don't  believe 
they  amount  to  that;  in  fact,  I  know  they  don't.  There  hasn't  been 
a  single  one  of  the  laws  that  has  been  enacted  in  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania for  the  extermination  of  weeds,  enforced,  not  a  single  one, 
afid  there  isn't  a  farmer  here,  with  all  due  respect  to  the  State  Board 
of  Agriculture,  there  isn't  a  single  member  of  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture  here  this  morning,  and  maybe  I  might  include  the  Sec- 
retary, I  don't  know,  that  hasn't  weeds  on  his  farm  and  is  producing 
them. 

The  SECEETAEY :    The  Secretary  can  be  included. 

PEOFESSOE  MENGES:  Now,  my  friends,  the  statement  that 
I  have  made,  regardless  of  what  Mr.  Hutchison  says  about  my  ver- 
acity, I  am  going  to  stand  by  and  I  want  you  to  try  it,  that's  all  I 
ask  of  you.  Whatever  good  farming  may  be  done  in  your  county, 
there  are  hundred  and  thousands  of  acres  in  your  county,  my  friends, 
that  are  not  half  farmed,  not  one-third  farmed. 

A  Member:    Maybe  they  can't  be  farmed. 

PEOFESSOE  MENGES :  Well  then,  they  produce  something  else 
than  wild  carrots.  I  say  they  are,  and  on  those  very  acres  I  have 
seen  transacted  just  the  very  thing  that  I  have  stated  here  this  morn- 
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ing,  over  and  over.  Now  why  should  I  back  down,  I'd  like  to  know  ? 
I  am  not  going  to  put  my  veracity  up  against  two  such  honorable 
gentlemen  as  the  Secretary  and  Mr.  Hutchison,  but  I  am  going  to  be- 
lieve what  I  stated,  anyhow. 

ME.  MAETIN :  This  subject,  Mr.  President,  has  drifted  to  pretty 
near  the  right  place,  in  my"  judgment.  We  all  admit  that  we  have 
weeds  on  our  farms,  that  is  a  patent  fact.  I  presume  we  would  admit 
further  that  the  Creator  of  all  things  says  that  the  forces  of  Nature 
shall  be  employed  and  that  we  were  delegated  to  control  those  forces. 
I  presume  that  within  the  past  year,  without  giving  exact  figures,  I 
have  been  called  upon  to  answer  four  or  five  hundred  letters  coming 
from  the  farmers  of  Pennsylvania  asking  as  to  the  best  method  of 
eradicating  the  Canada  thistle,  the  wild  onion  or  garlic — those  two 
weeds  in  particular,  the  best  manner  of  eradicating  them.  I  have 
made  a  pretty  close  study  of  that  problem,  because  it  is  one  of  the 
problems  with  which  you  and  I  and  every  farmer  has  to  deal. 

There  have  been  various  methods  suggested  by  chemists  and  cer- 
tain materials  to  spray  upon  the  plants  and  all  that,  but  after  care- 
ful investigation  my  answer  to  these  questions  has  been  uniformly 
about  this :  If  it  be  Canada  thistle  and  you  can  cultivate  the  plot  of 
ground,  plow  it  thoroughly  and  remove  from  that  plowed  plot  all  the 
roots  you  can  find  and  take  up  and  burn  them ;  continue  the  cultiva- 
tion through  that  season  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  any  plant 
from  bringing  forth  a  leaf  on  that  plot ;  keep  up  that  cultivation  for 
that  year  continuously  and  until  you  have  subdued  the  upper  growth 
of  that  plant;  then  get  it  seeded  down  to  some  growing  crop  of  the 
grasses  or  the  legumes  in  such  a  close  manner  as  will  not  leave  room 
for  the  growth  of  the  Canada  thistle  or  the  wild  onion.  Now,  what 
is  the  result  ?  You  and  I  know  that  requires  constant  effort  and  labor 
and  preserverance ;  of  course  it  does.  I  have  reports  from  hundreds  of 
these  men  after  two  or  three  years  of  experience  in  that  direction, 
answering  and  saying,  "Your  plan  has  worked  very  well  in  my  case; 
I  have  persistently  followed  it  out  and  the  wild  onion  is  giving  me  no 
trouble  on  that  piece  of  land."  The  man  who  is  going  to  control 
these  noxious  weeds  like  the  wild  onion  must  religiously  and  per- 
serveringly  cultivate  and  eradicate;  that's  the  method.  If  you  men 
have  got  any  other  method,  give  it  out.  We  are  here  to  devise  ways  and 
means  by  which  we  can  conquer  and  overcome  and  subdue  those 
things.  'We  have  good  auhority  here.  Dr.  Thorne.  I  would  like  to 
have  his  suggestion  on  this  very  important  point  of  subduing  the 
noxious  weeds  and  keeping  them  under  control  in  all  the  states,  not 
Pennsylvania  alone. 

ME.  JOEL  A.  HEEE :  I  think  we  have  taken  up  a  very  profitable 
subject  and  one  that  ought  to  be  given  more  time.  In  traveling  over 
five  counties,  I  have  looked  with  alarm  at  the  increase  of  certain 
weeds,  especially  wild  carrots,  and  I  must  say  from  my  experience, 
that  I  simply  cannot  agree  with  Prof.  Menges  in  his  idea  that  wild 
carrots  will  die  down  of  its  own  accord.  A  part  of  Columbia  county 
is  worse  for  wild  carrots  than  any  other  district  I  have  been  in  and 
the  farmers  have  begun  to  apologize  and  say,  ''We  can  raise  a  pretty 
good  corn  crop  when  we  plow  down  a  growth  of  wild  carrots."  That's 
the  apology  for  having  them.   They  won't  exterminate  them  and  they 
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must  have  an  apology  for  having  them  at  all,  and  whenever  I  see  it, 
I  look  with  alarm  at  its  continuous  growth,  and  I'm  telling  our  own 
people  of  Clinton  county— we  talk  that  matter  up  at  our  Institute 
and  it's  a  subject  of  alarm,  the  wild  carrot  spreads  so  easily  and  yet 
it  is  so  easily  destroyed.  We  can  keep  it  out  of  our  farms  and  m  two 
years  entirely  exterminate  it  because  it  grows  from  the  seed.  1  look 
on  it  with  a-  good  deal  of  alarm,  because  the  plants  are  left  to  grow 
from  year  to  year  and  continue  to  get  worse  instead  of  better,  and 
are  worse  all  over  the  country  and  getting  more  general. 

Now  I  am  not  saying  anything  about  those  other  bad  weeds;  we 
are  not  troubled  particularly  that  I  know  of,  in  our  county,  with  the 
wild  onion,  but  we  are  with  the  Canada  thistle  and  you  have  heard 
the  way  to  exterminate  them.  I  have  found  no  better  way,  but  the 
wild  carrot  is  easily  exterminated,  and  yet  people  let  it  go,  and  look- 
ing at  it  out  of  the  car-windows  as  I  go  along,  thej  look  like  fields  of 
buckwheat.  I  say  it's  a  shame  and  a  disgrace,  and  the  more  we  ta^k 
about  those  things,  I  think,  the  better  farmers  we  make,  because  when- 
ever you  get  a  farmer  thoroughly  interested  in  eradicating  weed  seeds 
and  weeds  of  all  kinds,  you  will  find  that  you  make  a  better  farmer 
of  him. 

ME  GEORGE :  This  has  drifted  now  to  a  place  where  I  had  the 
thoucriit  in  my  mind  when  I  asked  a  question  in  regard  to  buying  the 
clover  seed  or  grass  seed  from  a  neighbor.  Now  it  was  answered  that 
I  daren't  buy;  I  don't  dare  buy  grass  seed  from  a  neighbor  although 
I  know  this  neighbor's  seed  is  perfectly  clean  of  weed  seeds,  without 
rendering  him  subject  to  a  fine;  but,  as  I  have  probably  said  m  tnese 
meetings  before,  I  have  two  neighbors,  one  old  maiden  lady  who 
lives  on  the  west  of  me,  and  another  one,  one  of  these  city  farmers 
that  came  out  and  bought  a  farm  beside  me  and  is  now  back  m  the 
city  making  harness  to  pay  the  taxes  on  his  farm  on  the  northwest  of 
me  and  those  two  farms  you  can  hardly  walk  over  them  for  the  weeds ; 
one  of  the  worst  weeds  I  ever  saw,  it  hasn't  been  mentioned  here, 
called  the  astor,  which  is  taking  up  nearly  all  of  tliose  two  farms,  and 
the  golden-rod  and  wild  carrot.  The  astor  grows  up  like  timothy  and 
you  can't  distinguish  it  at  a  distance  until  it  comes  out  in  blossom 
and  you'd  think  it  was  a  buckwheat  field.  I  daren't  go  to  my  neighbor 
on  the  east  or  south  of  me  and  buy  a  bushel  of  clover  seed  that  I  know 
is  perfectly  clean  and  pure  without  rendering  him  subject  to  a  fine 
for  violation  of  the  law,  but  these  seeds  are  allowed  to  ripen  and  blow 
on  me  from  the  west  and  northwest  until  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
keep  my  farm  clear  of  weeds  and  they  are  polluting  those  two  farms 
and  going  to  seed  year  after  year  and  something  needs  to  be  done. 

MR.  HUTCHISON :  There  is  a  bill  in  the  Legislature  at  the  pres- 
ent time  in  regard  to  the  destruction  of  weeds.  1  know  it  is  in  the 
Committee  of  Agriculture;  they  have  spoken  to  me  several  times  about 
it  and  if  you  people  want  to  get  after  that  committee— you  can't  tell 
when  the  Legislature  will  adjourn— and  if  you  wish  to  have  this  bill 
become  a  law,  for  the  destruction  of  weeds,  it  is  still  time  enough  for 
you  to  get  after  your  members.  You  have  got  some  very  active  ones, 
Mr.  George  Donnelly,  Mr.  Watson,  and  others,  and  you  may  get  it 
passed  along  and  it  may  become  a  law.  There  is  nothing  else  better 
able  to  get  a  law  passed  than  is  this  old  Board  of  Agriculture  when 
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it  gets  back  at  the  members  throughout  the  Commonwealth,  it  don't 
take  long  till  they  become  active,  but  resolutions  never  bring  results 
if  they  don't  get  up  from  the  people  to  your  members  and  your  sena- 
tors. The  law  does  not  prohibit  your  neighbor  selling  you  that  seed, 
but  if  you  send  it  down  to  the  Secretary  and  have  the  expert  examiner 
find  there  were  adulterations  in  it,  that  neighbor  is  liable  to  prosecu- 
tion and  fine,  but  if  it  comes  up  to  the  standard  it  is  all  I'ight  and  I 
cannot  see  why  my  neighbor  has  any  right  to  sell  me  seed  when  he 
can  find  out  for  twenty-five  cents  whether  his  seed  is  pui'e,  and  you 
will  find  that  that  neighbor  is  going  to  make  his  seed  purer  on  account 
of  that  Act  of  Assembly.  The  line  is  not  oppressive;  it  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  Secretary,  who  will  use  judgment  in  matters  of  this  kind ;  but 
we  can  get  a  law  passed  to  regulate  and  destroy  these  weeds  and  then 
you  wouldn't  have  the  seed.  I  want  to  say  to  the  Professor  with  due 
respect,  that  I  didn't  doubt  his  integrity,  it  was  only  an  error  of  judg- 
ment that  I  was  trying  to  correct. 

The  SECKETAEY:  I  want  to  say,  while  we  are  talking  about 
this  seed  bill,  that  it  don't  go  into  effect  until  the  first  of  January, 
and  when  the  time  comes  that  it  goes  into  effect,  it  will  take  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  a  little  while  to  prepare  for  the  execution  of 
the  law  carrying  it  into  effect.  We  will  have  to  get  some  experts 
who  will  make  the  examination  of  the  seeds,  and  I  am  making  this 
explanation  now  so  that  you  will  not  overwhelm  me  with  samples  of 
seeds  to  be  examined  for  25  cents  a  sample  before  the  time  comes 
when  we  can  do  work  of  that  kind,  until  the  law  becomes  effective  and 
until  we  have  had  an  opportunity  to  XJi'epare  for  the  work. 

I  suppose  we  are  about  done  discussing  this  question  and  I  want 
to  say  that  my  good  friend,  Prof.  Menges,  has  reminded  me  this 
morning  of  an  incident  that  occurred  way  back  while  I  was  a  boy  at 
school  in  Ohio.  I  saw  two  boys,  one  an  athletic-looking  fellow,  and 
the  other  a  small  boy  and  they  were  fighting  and  the  big  fellow 
knocked  the  little  fellow  down  and  started  off  and  the  little  fellow 
got  up  and  v/ent  after  him  and  started  fighting  again.  The  big  fellow 
kicked  him  on  the  shins  and  threw  him  down  again,  and  again  started 
off,  but  the  little  fellow  jumped  up  and  started  after  him  and  renewed 
the  fight.  I  said  to  the  big  fellow,  "Why  dont  you  whip  that  fellow?" 
^  The  big  boy  answered,  "I  did,  but  he  won't  stay  whipped."  That's 
the  trouble  with  Prof.  Menges,  he  won't  stay  whipped. 

I  don't  know  whether  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  occupy  all  the  time 
this  morning.  You  know  this  forenoon  is  devoted  to  the  State  Board 
of  Agriculture.  We  have  gone  through  with  our  business  and  during 
the  few  days  we  are  going  to  be  in  session,  by  looking  at  the  program 
you  will  see  there  is  not  very  much  arrangement  made  for  play  and 
not  very  much  time  for  social  communication,  and  whenever  any  of 
you  think  we'd  better  adjourn,  just  make  a  motion  to  adjourn. 

The  CH AXEMAN:  The  Assistant  Secretary  called  on  Dr.  Thorne 
and  I  was  going  to  have  him  wind  up  this  talk. 

ME.  McGOWAN :  I  am  glad  the  meeting  took  such  a  turn  and 
such  a  profitable  turn  along  the  line  of  extermination  of  weeds.  I 
was  annoyed  by  something  that  has  been  spoken  of  in  this  discussion, 
and  if  I  couldn't  get  any  enlightenment  from  this  body  I  wouldn't 
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kuow  where  to  go  to  lay  my  complaint.  I  believe  in  what  Mr.  Hutchison 
said,  good  farming  and  good  tillage  is  what  we  need.  I  have  on  my 
farm  a  field  of  13  acres  seeded  in  wheat,  cultivated  well  and  fertilized 
well,  and  had  an  elegant  crop  of  wheat,  and  the  clover  started  nicely 
and  I  pointed  with  pride  to  the  next  crop  I  would  get  off  of  that  field 
which  would  be  hay.  To  my  surprise  this  spring  the  red  sorrel  com- 
menced to  appear,  and  now  it  has  taken  possession  of  that  field  until 
I  am  almost  ashamed  to  say  that  I  am  a  member  of  the  State  Board 
of  Agriculture  and  have  to  have  a  field  of  that  kind.  Another  ques- 
tion came  to  me,  whether  I  ought  to  give  that  field  a  good  coat  of 
lime  or  not,  and  just  here  is  where  I  want  to  ask  a  little  information. 

ME.  HUTCHISON  :    What  fertilizer  did  you  use? 

MB.  McGOWAN :  It  was  a  complete  fertilizer,  something  like  2-8- 
10,  and  that  was  good  on  that  field. 

ME.  MAETIN :    Did  you  ever  lime  it  ? 

ME.  McGOWAN :  Yes,  I  limed  it  for  corn.  I  got  it  in  hundred- 
pound  packages.  I  thought  it  was  too  trifling  when  I  used  that  lime, 
but  we  were  directed  by  the  State  College  to  use  it. 

ME.  MAETIN :    What  quantity  did  you  put  on  there? 

ME.  McGOWAN :    Three  of  four  hundred  pounds  to  the  acre. 

ME.  MAETIN:    Was  that  ground  limestone? 

ME.  McGOWAN:  Yes  sir,  the  ground  limestone,  three  or  four 
hundred  pounds  to  the  acre. 

The  SECEETAEY:    Well,  that  was  rather  homoeopathic. 
ME.  McGOWAN :    Probably  it  was. 

ME.  HUTCHISON :  You  didn't  have  a  successful  crop  of  hay  at 
all? 

ME.  McGOWAN:  I  haven't  got  the  hay.  The  clover  started 
nicely;  it  appeared  in  the  stubble  splendidly. 

The  SECEETAEY:    Was  the  stubble  clipped? 

ME.  McGOWAN :  No,  I  didn't  do  that.  The  rag-Vveed,  as  they 
call  it,  came  up  and  I  wanted  to  clip  it  but  I  had  other  work  and 
didn't  do  it. 

The  SECEETAEY:  What  was  the  source  of  the  phosphoric  acid 
in  your  fertilizer? 

ME.  McGOWAN:    Ground  rock.    Would  lime  benefit  that? 

ME.  HUTCHISON :  If  you  take  it  from  a  plain  farmer,  I  think  it 
would. 

ME.  McGOWAN :  I  am  rather  inclined  to  think  that  lime  is  what 
I  need,  because  another  farmer,  who  uses  lime  extensively  and  con- 
demns fertilizers,  his  field  looks  better  than  mine. 
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The  SECRETARY :   I  am  very  sure  you  need  lime. 

MR.  McGOWAN :  We  have  discovered  that  the  best  remedy  for 
thistle,  the  best  thing  for  the  eradication  of  thistle — I  have  in  mind  a 
gentleman  who,  whenever  he  had  a  patch  of  Canada  thistle,  when  he 
went  to  tlie  depot  he  would  take  his  hoe  and  spend  half  an  hour  on 
the  patch  of  Canada  thistle  with  the  hoe,  and  there  is  not  a  thistle  to 
be  found  on  his  place.  Some  people  make  the  grand  mistake  of  going 
around  the  Canada  thistle,  not  plowing  it  up.  I  plow  deep  and  right 
through  it.  I  put  potatoes  on  a  patch  of  thistle  this  year  in  preference 
to  oats,  just  so  it  would  be  hoed  out.  I  think  the  extermination  of 
weeds  is  a  very  important  subject  and  if  lime  is  what  I  need,  I  will 
make  an  experiment  with  it. 

A  Member :  Sometimes  Canada  thistle  gets  started  in  our  section 
where  it  is  impossible  to  use  the  hoe,  and  I  have  found  a  remedy  that 
has  been  effective  with  me,  so  far.  It  is  all  right  to  use  the  hoe  if 
you  are  situated  so  that  you  can,  but  sometimes  we  get  in  a  place 
where  it  is  impossible  to  cultivate  it.  I  have  a  cider-mill  there  and 
two  years  ago  I  got  to  throwing  some  of  the  pumice  over  the  Canada 
thistle  and  1  have  never  seen  the  Canada  thistle  come  through  it,  and 
I  afterwards  had  some  excellent  crops  where  this  pumice  had  been 
thrown.  Whether  that  will  hold  good  on  all  crops,  I  am  not  prepared 
to  say. 

The  SECRETARY:    How  thickly  did  you  put  it  on? 

A  Member :  I  want  to  ask  a  question  that  I  hope  Dr.  Thorne  can 
answer;  the  eradication  of  all  weeds  that  have  the  ordinary  way  of 
spreading  can  be  handled  by  good  farming,  but  these  underground 
sneaks  that  work  below  the  plow  are  hard  to  handle.  I  have  in  mind 
one  of  our  best  farms  in  Chester  county;  it  is  pretty  well  infested, 
and  one  field  in  particular,  about  ten  or  twelve  acres,  is  practically 
sodded  with  Canada  thistle,  it  is  patched  all  over  with  Canada  thistle, 
way  beyond  the  hoe.  Now  I  would  like  to  know  if  Dr.  Thorne  or 
somebody  can  suggest  some  means  of  farming  by  which  that  whole 
field  can  be  handled  in  a  way  to  eradicate  that  thistle.  The  proposi- 
tion is  beyond  the  hoe,  and  probably  there  is  some  crop  or  some  way 
of  handling  that  field. 

DOCTOR  THORNE :  I  am  reminded  this  morning  of  a  story  that 
is  familiar  to  all  of  you,  that  in  the  golden  days,  when  men  were 
riding  around  clad  in  armor  and  hunting  adventure,  two  men  met 
opposite  a  shield  on  the  roadway  and  one  of  them  said  to  the  other, 
"This  shield  is  black."  "No,"  said  his  opponent,  "You  don't  know 
anything,  the  shield  is  white;"  and  they  bandied  words  back  and  forth 
quite  a  while  and  finally  went  to  fighting  and  when  they  got  through 
fighting  they  were  on  opposite  sides  of  the  shield  and  found  that  it 
was  painted  black  on  one  side  and  white  on  the  other.  That  seems 
to  be  part  of  the  trouble  between  those  who  are  arguing  this  question 
of  wild  carrots  and  similar  weeds. 

Weeds  are  not  an  unmitigated  curse  by  any  means.  Nature  has  pro- 
vided that  the  plant  food  in  the  soil  shall  be  prepared  little  by  little, 
year  by  year,  for  the  growth  of  our  crops.   It  is  prepared  by  agencies 
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with  which  we  are  only  just  beginning  to  get  acquainted.  We  are 
learnina^,  however,  that  the  work  is  going  on  whether  we  will  or  not, 
constantly  going  on,  and  we  have  learned  that  unless  this  prepared 
food  is  saved  year  by  year  just  as  it  was  necessary  to  save  the  old 
manna  day  by  day  or  it  was  lost,  we  have  learned  that  unless  this 
prepared  food  is  saved  year  by  year,  a  large  part  of  it  is  lost  to  us  and 
that  there  is  no  way  in  which  a  soil  may  be  imporverished  more 
rapidly  than  by  leaving  it  bare  of  vegetation  and  keeping  it  bare  of 
vegetation  from  year  to  year.  Therefore  Nature  has  provided  that 
bare  soil  shall  not  exist,  but  shall  be  covered  with  vegetation  of  some 
sort,  wisely  provided  this.  If  man  neglects  his  opportunity  and  does 
not  keep  the  soil  covered  with  valuable  plants.  Nature  takes  it  up 
and  covers  it  with  such  plants  as  are  adapted  to  that  soil. 

Over  at  the  Experiment  Station  in  Ohio  we  have  been  growing  for 
nineteen  years  past  corn  and  oats  and  wheat  continuously  on  the 
same  land,  year  after  year,  an  acre  of  each,  in  order  to  study  the  ef- 
fect of  this  kind  of  cultivation.   We  have  reduced  that  land  so  that 
we  are  actually  able  to  produce  five  or  six  bushels  each  of  corn  and 
wheat  to  the  acre  on  it,  but  when  we  quit  cultivating  these  crops  and 
put  it  in  crops  entirely  different  from  either  one,  we  get  a  luxuriant 
growth.   That  means  simply  this,  that  each  plant  has  its  own  indi- 
vidual tastes  and  peculiarities.    It  is  able  to  get  out  of  the  soil  the 
food  which  it  needs  foT  its  purpose  for  a  certain  time,  but  the  time 
comes  after  a  while,  and  seoner  or  later  with  each  plant,  when  it  no 
longer  finds  in  the  soil  the  food  it  needs  for  its  purposes  and  then  it 
gives  way  to  some  other  plant.    Now  this  applies  to  weeds  just  as 
thoroughly  as  it  does  to  cultivated  plants.    You  know  that  when 
the  oaks  were  cut  off  the  land  in  Virginia  during  the  war,  pines  came 
and  took  their  places.   You  see  the  same  thing  in  forest  growth  as  m 
all  other  lines  of  vegetable  growths,  that  plants  of  different  habits 
succeed  each  other  naturally  under  natural  conditions.    I  don't  say 
that  this  is  the  explanation  of  the  fact  that  has  been  stated,  that  wild 
carrots  will  run  itself  out,  but  it  is  a  very  plausible  explanation.  I 
have  seen  the  same  thing  happen  with  prairie  thistle,  taking  entire 
pastures,  but  after  a  few  years  it  would  disappear  and  we  would  have 
nice,  beautiful  patches  of  blue  grass,  and  after  the  blue  grass  had 
been  there  for    time,  the  thistle  came  back  again ;  and  this  problem 
of  the  Canada  thistle  and  all  other  plants  of  that  character— no  plant 
of  that  kind  can  live  unless  you  give  it  a  chance  to  breathe ;  the  green 
leaf  is  absolutely  essential  to  its  growth,  it  is  its  stomach  and  its 
lungs.    If  you  prevent  its  forming  a  green  leaf  for  a  season  or  two 
and  holding  it  a  few  days  at  a  time,  you  will  kill  the  plant,  whether 
that  be  done  with  the  hoe  or  through  cultivation  or  smothering;  it 
amounts  to  the  same  thing.  You  can  kill  it  with  salting  or  oiling.  If 
you  salt  it  or  oil  it,  its  life  will  spring  up  somewhere  else  and  you 
have  to  repeat  the  process;  but  if  you  prevent  the  Canada  thistle 
from  forming  and  holding  its  green  leaf  for  two  or  three  seasons, 
you  will  surely  kill  the  plant.    Sometimes  it  will  take  longer  than 
two  or  three  seasons  because  you  have  overlooked  some  leaves,  but  by 
that  means  you  can  conquer  that  weed. 

Now,  to  re-assert  again  the  different  feeding  habits  of  different 
plants— over  at  the  Experiment  Station  when  xve  first  started  work 
twenty  years  ago,  the  work  was  under  the  charge  of  myself  and  my 
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chief  assistant  who  was  a  graduate  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  College. 
I  came  from  over  in  western  Ohio  where  the  whole  country  around 
was  full  of  limestone.  Mr.  Hickman,  my  assistant,  had  graduated  at 
State  College  and  was  familiar  with  the  experiments  going  on  there. 
We  both  had  the  idea  that  lime  was  of  very  little  consequence.  In  my 
earlier  days  we  had  tried  lime  on  limestone  soil  and  could  show  no 
results.  Therefore,  in  planning  our  experiments  we  omitted  the  lime 
question  altogetlier.  We  had  the  impression  that  it  was  a  matter  of 
minor  consequence.  We  both  advocated  the  theory  at  that  time  that 
all  lands  have  sufficient  lime  in  them  for  crop  purposes,  and  we  actu- 
ally do  find  sufficient  calcium  in  all  soils  for  crop  purposes,  but  the 
point  is,  that  the  calcium  is  not  always  in  an  available  form,  but  that 
we  did  not  know  at  that  time.  We  started  on  soil  formed  from 
sandstone  and  shales  lying  over  rocks  of  that  character  and  laid  out 
our  experiments  with  different  fertilizers  and  different  combinations 
of  fertilizers.  The  farm  on  which  we  started  this  work  had  been 
grooving  clover,  and  when  we  first  began  the  work,  the  new  land  that 
had  had  been  under  better  cultivation,  produced  clover  very  well,  but 
within  a  few  years  the  clover  crop  began  to  fail.  We  thought  the 
trouble  was  in  the  method  of  seeding,  that  the  young  plants  were 
frozen  out  or  were  perhaps  trodden  out  with  timothy.  We  stopped 
the  Fall  sowing  of  timothy  and  sowed  it  in  the  Spring  but  that  did  not 
improve  matters  any.  Then  we  concluded  that  the  clover  was  being 
frozen  out  by  the  Spring  frost  and  began  doubling  our  seedings,  sow- 
ing once  about  the  middle  of  March  and  once  a  little  later.  One 
Spring  we  sowed  three  times,  until  we  were  absolutely  sure  that  we 
had  a  stand  of  clover,  and  yet,  when  the  harvest  came,  we  found  the 
ground  covered  with  little  spindling  clover  plants,  but  when  the 
clover  harvest  came  a  year  later,  there  would  be  a  patch  of  clover  here 
and  there  and  between  them,  great  patches  of  soil. 

We  then  tried  the  lime.  Our  plots  were  16  rods  long  and  a  rod  wide 
and  we  applied  across  all  those  plots  a  dressing  of  powdered  lime, 
using  burnt  lime  in  the  first  case  at  the  rate  of  a  thousand  pounds  per 
acre,  which  we  afterwards  increased  to  twice  that  quantity.  The 
first  we  put  in  on  the  corn  crop,  and  the  first  effect  was  not  conspicu- 
ous to  the  eye.  The  corn  was  followed  by  oats ;  that  showed  very  little 
effect.  The  oats  were  followed  by  wheat  and  that  showed  very  little 
effect.  We  were  in  the  position  of  doubting  then,  and  it  took  a  good 
deal  to  convince  us,  but  when  the  clover  crop  came  we  could  not  doubt 
any  longer.  As  far  as  the  field  could  be  seen,  the  lime  was  evident 
betAveen  that  soil  which  had  lime  and  that  which  had  none.  We  con- 
tinued our  liming  experiments,  growing  in  rotation  corn,  oats,  wheat, 
clover  and  timothy.  We  continued  our  liming  and  we  found  that  as 
each  clover  crop  came  under  the  effect  of  the  lime,  the  lesson  was  so 
plain  that  no  man  could  fail  to  read  it.  We  found,  however,  that  lime 
>  alone  was  not  the  solution  of  the  question  on  the  unfertilized  land. 
We  were  liming  across  fertilized  and  unfertilized  land  alike.  On 
the  unfertilized  land,  the  lime  made  a  very  great  difference  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  clover,  but  did  not  give  us  the  full  crop;  we  found 
that  we  only  got  the  full  yield  of  clover  on  land  that  had  been  both 
limed  and  fertilized  or  manured,  and  that  in  fertilizing  we  must  give 
at  least  two  elements  for  clover,  those  two  being  phosphorus  and  po- 
tassium.   We  found  that  where  nitrogen  was  added,  it  did  not  add 
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so  much  to  the  clover  as  the  other  two,  although  it  was  necessary  to 
the  grain  crops.  That  question,  however,  was  impressed  upon  us  so 
forcibly'-  that  there  was  no  getting  around  it.  We  began  our  experi- 
ments on  crop  rotation  in  which  corn,  oats,  wheat,  clover  and  timothy 
had  been  started  in  a  five-year  rotation  like  the  one  I  have  been  de- 
scribing, fields  of  ten  acres  each.  We  had  become  so  disgusted  with 
the  timothy  crop,  accusing  it  of  spoiling  our  clover,  that  we  finally  cut 
off  the  timothy  year  and  reduced  our  rotation  to  four  years,  corn, 
oats,  wheat  and  clover. 

We  had  learned  other  lessons  in  the  meanwhile.  We  had  found 
not  only  that  the  crop  must  have  a  complete  fertilizer,  but  that  it 
was  not  necessary  that  this  fertilizer  should  all  be  made  up  of  chemi- 
cals. We  had  found  that  we  could  draw  the  nitrogen  and  potash  from 
the  stable  much  more  cheaply  than  we  could  purchase 
them  in  the  fertilizer,  but  that  the  phosphorus  we  must  purchase 
in  some  chemical  carrier,  and  we  had  found  that  the  most  effective 
way  in  which  we  could  use  this  phosphorus  Avas  by  adding  it  to  the 
manure  in  the  stables. 

Now,  taking  the  lesson  we  had  learned  in  that  respect  from  one 
series  of  plots,  the  lesson  we  had  learned  in  regard  to  lime  from  an- 
other series  of  plots  and  taking  still  another  lesson  in  which  we 
had  found  that  corn  responds  more  quickly  and  promptly  to  manure 
than  does  v/heat,  whereas,  wheat  responds  more  promptly  to  chemi- 
cals than  does  corn,  and  putting  all  these  together  and  applying  the 
information  in  the  management  of  this  four-year  rotation  of  corn, 
oats,  wheat  and  clover,  ten  acres  in  each  crop,  being  grown  every  sea- 
son, for  ten  years,  this  rotation  had  been  going  on  and  given  us  an 
average  yield  of  48  bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre,  followed  by  52  bushels 
of  oats  and  20  of  wheat,  and  about  a  ton  and  a  half  to  a  ton  and 
three-quarters  of  clover-hay  to  the  acre,  the  wheat  having  been  top- 
dressed  after  the  old  Pennsylvania  fashion  with  open  yard  manure 
taken  from  the  stable  in  August  and  spread  over  the  wheat  after 
plowing  the  oat  stubble  for  wheat.  We  changed  our  system,  and  in- 
stead of  letting  the  manure  lie  in  the  barnyard  waiting  for  the  wheat, 
we  put  it  on  the  corn  in  September  and  October  and  plowed  it  under. 
We  then  limed  it  over,  using  a  ton  or  two  tons  of  ground  limestone 
per  acre. 

Our  soil  is  acid.  Now  the  chemist  will  take  an  acid  solution  and 
will  drop  into  that  a  material  carrying  alkali.  He  will  drop  it  drop 
by  drop  and  perhaps  for  a  considerable  period  the  solution  will  re- 
main perfectly  clear  as  it  was  at  the  start.  Finally,  there  comes  a 
time  when  a  single  drop  will  turn  the  whole  solution  and  make  it 
cloudy  clear  through.  That  last  drop  was  the  feather  which  broke 
the  camel's  back,  and  until  that  last  drop  was  reached,  all  the  pre- 
vious drops  had  had  no  effect.  Therefore  we  believe  that  in  an  acid 
soil,  it  is  necessary  that  at  the  first  application  sufficient  lime  be  used 
to  correct  this  acidity  and  to  convert  it  into  a  natural  soil  before  any 
appreciable  good  is  "^accomplished.  After  that,  it  does  not  take  so 
much  lime  to  keep  it  in  order,  but  the  first  application  on  a  soil 
that  has  not  had  lime  before,  our  experience  shows  that  enough 
lime  must  be  applied  to  completely  overcome  the  acidity  of  the  soil 
if  we  are  to  accomplish  the  results  we  are  after.  We  put  the  lime 
on  the  corn  crop  after  applying  it  in  the  manure;  the  oats  we  fol- 
lowed after  the  corn;  when  the  wheat  came  around,  after  following 
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a  series  of  experiments,  we  applied  it  400  pounds  per  acre,  of  a  4-16-4 
fertilizer,  equivalent  to  200  pounds  of  a  2-8-2 ;  you  will  say  that  was 
an  extravagant  application,  but  the  outcome  has  been  that  our  corn 
yield  has  jumped  from  a  previous  average  of  48  bushels  to  the  acre 
to  an  average  of  74;  our  oats  yield  has  risen  from  50  to  GO;  our 
wheat  yield  has  jumped  from  20  to  33 ;  our  clover  yield  has  jumped 
from  a  ton  and  three-quarters  to  over  three  tons  to  the  acre. 

Last  year,  in  this  clover  field,  ten  acres  of  it,  there  grew  on  land 
that  ten  years  ago  was  refusing  to  grow  clover  and  was  full  of  sorrel 
and  many  other  weeds,  there  grew  a  field  of  as  magnificent  clover 
as  any  man  ever  looked  upon,  not  a  weed  to  be  seen  anywhere  in  it. 
Of  course,  there  may  have  been  some  small  weeds  at  the  bottom, 
but  not  a  weed  was  to  be  seen  as  you  looked  over  the  field.  We  cut 
from  that  field,  in  two  cuttings,  four  and  three-quarters  tons  of  clover- 
hay  to  the  acre,  a  yield  that  you  will  see  runs  the  best  report  of  alfalfa 
very  close.  That  was  the  final  year.  We  have  another  ten  acres  that 
is  coming  on  this  year  and  the  prospects  are  that  it  will  do  as  well  as 
last  year,  but  that  is  the  result  that  has  been  accomplished  by  this 
change. 

You  will  say  this  has  cost  a  whole  lot  of  money.  It  has,  but  after 
all  we  are  growing  on  this  land  now  twice  the  average  yield  of  Ohio 
in  corn  and  wheat  and  three  times  the  average  yield  in  hay,  as  a 
result  of  this  treatment.  Taking  the  land  in  its  original  condition 
.and  charging  it  with  the  cost  of  all  this  treatment,  we  have  a  margin 
of  several  dollars  per  acre  over  and  above  the  cost  of  the  treatment 
to  pay  for  our  trouble  and  labor,  and  in  this  way  we  are  smothering 
out  the  weeds. 

Now,  taking  the  whole  weed  question,  we  have  not  yet  discovered 
any  other  way  by  which  the  weeds  may  be  kept  in  subjection  than  the 
one  Mr.  Martin  has  suggested,  that  is,  by  thorough  cultivation.  Thor- 
ough cultivation  in  food  crops  is  practicable  and  such  treatment  of 
the  land  as  will  bring  on  the  crop  you  wish  to  produce  in  such  abund- 
ance that  there  will  be  no  room  for  anything  else  to  grow.  Our  first 
lesson  was  when  we  undertook  to  take  care  of  an  unsightly  patch  of 
sorrel  around  our  buildings.  Mr.  Hickman  first  disked  the  land  with 
a  disk  harrow ;  he  then  limed  it  and  disked  that  in  and  then  manured 
it  and  sowed  clover  seed  and  there  came  up  a  luxuriant  growth  of 
clover  which  smothered  the  sorrel  completely  and  we  dont  have  any 
sorrel  where  we  treat  the  land  fairly;  the  sorrel  comes  simply  as  a 
sign  that  we  are  neglecting  something.  Sorrel  will  grow  on  land  that 
is  not  acid,  but  it  grows  on  acid  land  because  it  is  not  crowded  out 
by  other  crops.  It  will  grow  on  limestone  soil,  but  so  many  other 
crops  will  grow  there  that  the  sorrel  does  not  have  a  chance.  There 
are  comparatively  few  plants  that  will  grow  on  acid  soil  and  there 
the  sorrel  has  its  opportunity  and  improves  it. 

The  CHAIEMAN:  Have  you  any  anouncements  to  make,  Mr. 
Secretary  ? 

The  SECKETAEY:  I  have  no  announcements,  but  I  think  it 
would  be  well  before  we  adjourn  to  have  any  member  of  the  Board 
who  has  not  responded  to  the  roll-call  rise  up  and  give  his  name. 

MR.  JOEL  A.  HEEH :    I  move  we  adjourn. 

Motion  seconded  and  caried. 

N.  B.  CEITCHFIELD, 
Secretary. 
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Fulton.    ^  ^  ^ 

J.  W.  Stewart,  Jefferson. 

Greene,    ,  .        _     .  , 

„     ..     ,  G    G.  Hutchison,  Warriors  Mark. 

Huntingdon.   vj.  vr.  . 

jj^^j^Qjj   S.  C.  George,  West  Lebanon. 

Jefferson,   P^ter  B.  Cowan,  Brookville. 

Juniata,   ^^^"^^^  Rodgers,  Mexico. 

Lackawanna,   Horace  Seamans,  FactoryviUe. 

Lancaster,   J-  ^^dus  Herr,  Lancaster,  R.  D.  No.  4. 

jawrence   Sylvester  Shaffer,  New  Castle. 

Lebanon,'  Edward  Shney,  Lickdale. 

l^QYiiTh   R-  S.  Penstermaker,  Allentown. 

E.  Hildebrant,  DaUas, 

Lycoming,   A.  J.  Kahler,  HughesviUe. 

^cKea.n,  .....E.  A.  Studholme,  Smethport. 
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County.  Name  and  Address  of  ChairmeH. 

Mercer,   Wm.  C.  Black,  Mercer. 

Mifflin,   M.  M.  Naginey,  Milroy. 

Monroe,   F.  S.  Brong,  Saylorsburg. 

Montgomery,   J.  11.  Schultz,  506  Hamilton  St.,  Norristown 

Northampton,   C.  S.  Messinger,  Tatamy. 

Montour,   J.  Miles  Derr,  Milton,  R.  D.  No.  1. 

Northumberland,   I.  A.  Eschbach,  Milton,  R.  D.  No.  1. 

Philadelphia,  S.  K.  Foster,  Torresdale. 

Perry,   C.  M.  Bower,  Blain. 

Pike,   B.  F.  Killam,  Paupack. 

Potter,   A.  T.  Crittenden,  Oswago. 

Schuylkill,   John  Shoener,  New  Ringgold. 

Snyder,   F.  F.  Glass,  Freeburg. 

Somerset,   J.  C.  Weller,  Rockwood. 

Sullivan,   E.  R.  Warburton,  Campbellsville . 

Susquehanna,   F.  A.  Davies,  Montrose. 

Tioga,   C.  H.  DeWitt,  Mansfield. 

Union,   J.  Newton  Glover,  Vicksburg. 

Venango,   W.  A.  Crawford,  Cooperstown. 

Warren,   G.  A.  Woodside,  Sugargrove. 

Washington,   D.  S.  Taylor,  Burgettstown . 

Wayne,   W.  E.  Perham,  Pleasant  Mount. 

Westmoreland,   W.  F.  Holtzer,  Greensburg. 

Wyoming,   George  A.  Benson,  Tunkhannock. 

York,   G.  F.  Barnes,  Rossville. 
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Anderson,  H.  M.,  New  Park,  Pa. 

Anthony,  Ernest  L.,  State  College,  Pa. 

Barnitz,  Chas.  M.,  Riverside,  Pa. 

Bond,  M.  S.,  Northumberland,  Pa. 

Campbell,  J.  T.,  Hartstown,  Pa. 

Card,  Fred  W.,  Sylvania,  Pa. 

Clark,  M.  N.,  Claridge,  Pa. 

Conard,  Dr.  M.  E.,  Westgrove,  Pa. 

Cornman,  Chas.  T.,  Carlisle,  Pa. 

Davis,  H.  P.,  State  CoRege,  Pa. 

Dorsett,  E.  B.,  Mansfield,  Pa. 

Drake,  W.  M.  C,  Volant,  Pa. 

Fassett,  F.  H.,  Meshoppen,  Pa. 

Foiilke,  Mrs.  Jean  Kane,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Funk,  Dr.  J.  H.,  Boyertown,  Pa. 

Funk,  Sheldon  W.,  Boyertown,  Pa. 

Gardner,  Prof.  Frank  D.,  State  College,  Pa. 

Given,  G.  C,  State  College,  Pa. 

Gooderham,  H.  M.,  Patton,  Pa. 

Goodling,  C.  L.,  State  College,  Pa. 

Hulsart,  C.  C,  Mattawan,  N.  J. 

Herr,  Joel  A.,  Millhall,  Pa.,  R.  D. 

Hibshman,  E.  K.,  Ephrata,  Pa. 

Johnston,  J.  B.,  New      ilmington,  Pa. 

Kester,   R.   P.,   Grampian,  Pa. 

Klein,  Dr.  Louis  A.,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  PhUadelphia,  Pa. 

Kline,  Frank,  Spring  City,  Pa. 

Lighty,  L.  W.,  East  Berlin,  Pa. 

Mairs,  Prof.  T.  I.,  State  College,  Pa. 

MeCallum,  M.  H.,  Wernersville,  Pa. 

Menges,  Prof.  Franklin,  York,  Pa. 

Mitman,  Howard,  Hellertown,  Pa. 

Murray,  D.  E.,  Catawissa,  Pa. 

Patton,  W.  M.,  Mosgrove,  Pa.,  R.  D.,  No.  2. 

Peachey,  J.  H.,  BellevUle,  Pa. 

PhUips,  T.  J.,  Atglen,  Pa. 

PhUlips,  E.  L.,  New  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  R.  D.  No.  2. 

Phillipy,  Dr.  W.  T.,  Carlisle,  Pa. 

Row,  Chas.  A.,  Yardley,  Pa. 

Runk,  J.  A.,  Huntingdon,  Pa. 

Seeds,  Robert  S.,  Birmingham,  Pa. 

Stephens,  A.  W.,  Hoboken,  Pa. 

Stevens,  Prof.  F.  R.,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Stout,  W.  H.,  Pinegrove,  Pa. 

Van  Noy,  Leon  Otice,  Troy,  Pa.,  R.  D.  No.  66. 

Watts,  D.  H.,  Kerrmoor,  Pa. 

Wittman,  W.  Theo.,  Allentown,  Pa. 

Weld,  R.  J.,  Sugargrove,  Pa. 

White,  W.  R.,  State  College,  Pa. 
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FAKMERS'  ANNUAL  NOEMAL  INSTITUTE 


PROGRAM. 

First  Session  Convenes  Tuesday  Afternoon,  May  20,  1913. 
MR.  D.  S.  TAYLOR,  Burgettstown,  Pa.,  Chairman. 
Call  to  order  1.30. 

Addresses  of  Welcome,  W.  W.  Hoyt,  Burgess,  Washington,  Pa. 

T.  Jeff  Duncan,  Esq.,  Washington,  Pa. 
R.  S.  Rankin,  Master,  Pomona  Grange,  Hickory, 
Pa. 

Response,  by  Hon.  N.  B.  Critchfield,  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 
Prof.  Franklin  Menges,  York,  Pa. 

1     "THE  FUNCTION  OF  THE  EXPERIMENT  FARMS." 

Dr.  Cbas.  E.  Thome,  Director  of  Ohio  Experi- 
ment Station,  Wooster,  Ohio. 


Tuesday  Evening,  May  20,  1913. 
WOMENS'  SESSION. 
MRS.  MARTHA  E.  MARTIN,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  President. 
Call  to  order  7.30. 

1.  "THE  FARM  HOUSE." 

Mrs.  Mary  T.  Monroe,  Dryden,  N.  T. 

2.  "THE  COUNTRY  BOY." 

Dr.  A.  Holmes,  Dean  of  the  General  Faculty, 
State  College,  State  College,  Pa. 

3.  "HOME  MAKING  A  SCIENCE." 

Dr.  Hannah  McK.  Lyons,  Ceres,  Pennsylvania 
State  Grange,  Lincoln  University,  Pa. 

4.  "WOMEN'S  SHARE  IN  THE  FARM  PARTNERSHIP." 

Mrs.  H.  B.  Fullerton,  Milford,  Long  Island, 
N.  Y. 
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Wednesday  Morning,  May  21,  1913 
MR.  JOHN  T.  SMITH,  Dunbar,  Pa.,  Chairman. 
CaU  to  order  9.30. 

1.  "SELECTION  AND  BREEDING  OF  THE  DAIRY  HERD." 

R.  J.  Weld,  Sugargrove,  Pa  . 

2.  "PRINCIPLES  OF  SANITARY  MILK  PRODUCTION." 

Dr.  Louis  A.  Klein,  Dean  School  of  Veterinary 
Medicine,  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

3.  "THE  HORSESHOE  CONSIDERED  AS  THE  BASE  OF  SUPPORT  OP 

THE  LEG." 

Dr.  John  W.  Adams,  School  of  Veterinary 
Medicine,  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Wednesday  Afternoon,  May  21,  1913. 
MR.  J.  W.  STEWART,  Jefferson,  Pa.,  Chairman. 

1.  "THE  AGRICULTURAL  PRESS  AND  THE  FARMER." 

Arthur  J.  Anderson,  Editor,  The  Pennsylvania 
Farmer,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

2.  "THE  CITIZENSHIP  OF  THE  FARM." 

H.  W.  Collingwood,  Editor,  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  New  York  City. 

3.  "FACTORS  CONTROLLING  SOIL  FERTILITY." 

W.  D.  Zinn,  PMUippi,  W.  Va. 


Wednesday  Evening,  May  21,  1913. 
MR.  S.  C.  GEORGE,  West  Lebanon,  Pa.,  Chairman. 
Call  to  order  7.30. 

1     "CO-OPERATION   IN   THE   DISTRIBUTION   AND    SALE   OF  FARM 
PRODUCTS  AND  THE  PURCHASE  OF  FARM  SUPPLIES." 

E.  B.  Dorsett,  Mansfield,  Pa. 

2.  "ALFALFA." 

Prof.  F.  R.  Stevens,  Agriculturist. 

3.  "BEST  AGRICULTURAL  OPPORTUNITIES  ARE  IN  THE  EAST." 

(Illustrated) . 

H.   B.   Fullerton,   Director  Agricultural  De- 
Telopment,  MUford,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 
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Thursday  Morning,  May  22,  1913. 
GOOD  ROADS  SESSION. 
MR.  GEO.  G.  HUTCHISON,  Warriors  Mark,  Pa.,  Chairman. 
Call  to  order  9.30. 

Opened  by  Hon.  John  K.  Tener,  Governor  of 
Pennsylvania,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Hon.  Jonathan  Bourne,  Jr.,  Chairman,  Joint 
Committee  on  Federal  Aid  in  the  Construc- 
tion of  Post  Roads,  Washington,  D.  C, 
is  expected  to  address  this  meeting. 

Hon.  Boies  Penrose,  Representing  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Federal  Aid  in  the  Construction 
of  Post  Roads,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

1.  "ROAD  CONSTRUCTION." 

Hon.  Edvi^ard  M.  Bigelow,  State  Highway 
Commissioner,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

2.  "IMPORTANCE  OF  DIRT  ROAD  BUILDING." 

Hon.  Edward  E.  Jones,  Hartford,  Pa. 


Thursday  Afternoon,  May  22,  1913. 

FARMERS'  INSTITUTE  SESSION. 

HON.  A.  L.  MARTIN,  Director,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Chairman. 
Call  to  order  1..30. 

1.  "A  RETROSPECT  OF  THE  PAST  YEAR'S  WORK  BY  THE  SECTION 

LEADERS." 

Messrs.  R.  P.  Kester,  Grampian,  Pa. 

J.  T.  Campbell,  Hartstown,  Pa. 
Franklin  Menges,  Yoi'k,  Pa. 
L.  W.  Lighty,  East  Berlin,  Pa. 
D    H.  Watts,  Kerrmoor,  Pa. 

2.  "THE  FARMERS'  INSTITUTE,  FROM  COUNTY  CHAIRMEN'S  POINT 

OF  VIEW." 

a    "County  Organization  of  Institute  Committee." 

Hon.  H.  G.  McGowan  ,Geiger's  Mills,  Pa. 
b    "Responsibilities  of  County  Chairmen." 

P.  S.  Fenstermaker,  Allen  town.  Pa. 
c  "Advertising;  How  Best  Conducted." 

G.  F.  Barnes,  Rossville,  Pa. 
d    "Preparing  Programs;  When  and  How." 

W.  F.  Biddle,  Everett,  Pa. 
e    "Local  Institute  Expenses." 

J.  E.  Hildebrant,  Dallas,  Pa. 
f   "Should  County  Chairmen  Attend  all  Their  Institutes." 

J.  H.  Schultz,  Norristown,  Pa. 
g   "Which  is  Preferable  , Written  or  Oral  Questions." 

J.  Newton  Glover,  Vicksburg,  Pa. 

GENERAL  DISCUSSION. 
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Thursday  Evening,  May  22,  1913. 
MR.  A.  J.  PURDY,  Imperial,  Pa.,  Chairman. 
Call  to  order  7.30. 

1.  "SOME  PENNSYLVANIA  POULTRY  HOUSES,  GOOD  AND  BAD." 

(Illustrated.) 

W.  Theo.  Wittman,  Allen  town.  Pa. 

2.  "THE  MOST  INTENSIVE  TYPE  OF  AGRICULTURE." 

(Illustrated.) 

Prof.  R.  L.  Watts,  Dean,  Experiment  Sta- 
,  tion.  State  College,  Pa. 

3.  "IMPROVING  QUALITY  OF  OUR  FRUITS." 

(lUustrated.) 

Prof.  H.  A.  Surface,  Economic  Zoologist, 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Harrisburg, 
Pa. 


Friday  Morning,  May  23,  1913. 
MR.  W.  F.  BIDDLE,  Everett,  Pa.,  Chairman. 
Call  to  order  9.00. 

1.    "REPORT  OF  RESOLUTION  COMMITTEE." 
Closing  Remarks  and  Adjournment. 
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PEOCEEDINGS  OF  THE  FAKMEKS'  ANNUAL  NORMAL  INSTI- 
TUTE, HELD  AT  WASHINGTON,  PA.,  MAY  20-23,  1913. 


Washington,  Pa.,  May  20,  1913,  1.30  P.  M. 
Mr.  D.  S.  Taylor  in  the  Chair. 

The  CHAIRMAN  :  Gentlemen :  The  hour  set  for  the  opening  of 
our  exercises  ]ias  come  and  gone.  We  were  detained  a  little  while 
outside  to  have  our  pictures  taken,  but  we  are  glad  to  see  so  many 
of  you  present  at  the  opening  session  of  the  Normal  Institute.  We 
will  not  spend  any  time  talking,  as  there  are  other  people  here  better 
qualified  to  address  you  than  I  am,  and  I  will  proceed  with  the 
program.  The  first  address  of  welcome  is  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Hoyt,  Bur- 
gess of  Washington.   I  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  Mr.  Hoyt. 

Mr.  Hoyt  spoke  as  follows: 


ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME 


By  MR.  W.  W.  HOYT,   Burgess  of  Washington,  Pa. 


Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Farmers'  Normal  Institute: 
It  is  my  pleasant  and  honorable  duty,  in  behalf  of  our  local  committee 
and  our  citizens  this  afternoon,  to  extend  to  you  a  brief  and  formal 
word  of  welcome  in  the  name  of  that  great  and  illustrious  patriot, 
the  one  to  whom  every  true  patriotic  American  lifts  his  hat  in  rever- 
ence and  honor,  even  the  name  of  that  first  of  all  American  citizens, 
WASHINGTON.  It  is  an  honor,  which  I  do  not  appreciate  lightly, 
I  assure  you,  to  stand  here  in  behalf  of  our  local  committee  and  of 
the  citizens  of  Washington  to  extend  to  you  a  most  cordial  welcome 
to  our  city.  I  also  welcome  you  as  a  body  of  conscientious  gentlemen, 
gathered  here  from  Pensylvania,  representing  many  sections  of  our 
glorious  old  Keystone  State.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  dwell  at  length 
upon  the  vast  amount  of  good  that  has  been  done  by  the  State  Board 
of  Agriculture  and  by  your  various  local  organizations  throughout 
the  Commonwealth,  a  benefit  not  only  to  yourselves  and  the  agricul- 
turists, but  a  measureless  benefit  to  our  State,  our  entire  nation,  and 
the  world  at  large.  T  feel  that  I  would  be  remiss  in  a  plain  duty  were 
I  not  to  publicly  speak  of  the  work  of  preparation  which  has  been 
done  by  the  members  of  your  local  committee,  and  if  your  arrange- 
ments are  complete,  if  your  stay  here  during  these  few  days  shall 
prove  pleasant  and  profitable  to  you,  if,  when  you  go  away,  you  shall 
have  a  warm  heart  and  a  warm  jdace  in  your  affections  for  the  City 
of  Washington,  it  will  be  because  the  members  of  your  local  commit- 
tee have  done  their  duty  as  good  citizens  and  as  loyal  members  of 
your  organization.   I  thank  you  for  the  kind  reception  you  have  ten- 
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de-ed  me  this  afternoon,  and,  as  a  representative  of  our  people  and 
om  city,  wishing  yon  snccess  and  God-speed  m  your  undertakings 
Z-ing  this  convention,  I  again  bid  you  welcome,  thrice  welcome  to 
"Washington. 

Thp  CHAIKMAN :  The  next  address  will  be  by  Mr.  T.  J.  Duncan, 
of  Washington.  I  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  Mr.  Duncan,  an 
attorney  at  the  bar  of  Washington,  Pa. 


Mr.  Duncan  spoke  as  follows: 

ADDRESS  OF  W'ELCOME 


By  T.  3.  DUNCAN,  Esq.,  Wasliington,  Pa. 

Mr  President,  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Association:  If  you  will  in- 
dulge me  a  few  minutes,  I  will  then  turn  you  over  to  the  mercy  of 
other  parties  who  are  on  the  program  and  who  will  probably  have 
something  to  say  of  more  interest,  and,  possibly,  of  more  substantial 
benefit  than  I  myself  will  be  able  to  present.  ^  .r^ 

Now  it  is  a  fact,  which  I  presume  everybody  concedes,  that  there 
is  no  existing  condition  without  a  precedent  cause;  everything  that 
we  have  around  us  is  the  result  of  something  that  has  preceded  ii 
W^e  who  are  here  to-day,  the  people  of  this  world  who  are  living  at 
this  time,  are  merely  either  suffering  or  enjoying  the  consequemces 
of  nast  events.  The  history  of  to-day,  when  read  m  the  future,  will 
be  merely  the  logical  consequences  of  something  that  preceded  it. 
Thiols  illustrated  in  almost  everybody's  every-day  life  Even  our 
dreams  have  some  producing  and  pre-existent  cause;  it  may  be  an 
over-loaded  stomach;  it  may  be  a  nervous  condition  or  it  may  be  a 
violated  conscience,  but  as  sure  as  tlie  thing  exists  to-day,  it  is 
traced  to  something  or  some  power  that  has  gone  before. 

Now  therefore,  there  is  a  reason  why  I  should  be  here,  and  briefly 
I  will  try  and  suggest  to  you  some  of  those  reasons.^  Tne  iii^^^v^'sa  ity 
of  this  idea  of  everybody  having  something  m  mmd  to  which  they 
?ook  as  the  cause,  is  illustrated  by  an  incident  that  occurred  m 
our  neighboring  city  of  Pittsburg  during  one  of  the  expostions  there 
a  year  or  two  ago,  of  which  a  musical  program  was  a  part.    On  the 
platform  stood  a  woman  in  her  best  attire,  and  beside  her  the  man 
with  the  long  hair  and  the  baton  which  he  was  swinging  and  beating 
about  with  his  arms  as  she  proceded  with  her  music.   In  the  audience 
was  a  lady  who  had  with  her  her  little  son  of  five  or  six  years  The 
boy  of  course,  as  the  program  progressed,  in  boyhood  ways,  climbed 
UP  on  the  seat  and  surveyed  all  that  was  around  him,  then  got  down 
under  the  seat  and  inspected  everything  beneath.    The  woman  grew 
annoyed  and  pulled  him  up  and  set  him  down  on  the  seat  beside 
her  and  told  him  to  be  quiet.   For  a  moment  he  looked  and  listened 
ancl  then  said,  "Mamma,  what  is  that  man  trying  to  hit  that  woman 
with  a  stick  for?"   He  realized  that  all  that  effort  had  some  purpose 
and  cause.  The  woman  replied,  "He  is  not  hitting  her.''  "Well  then, 
asked  the  boy,  "What  is  she  hollering  so  about."    Now  then,  there 
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are  causes  why,  as  I  said,  I  should  be  here,  and  the  first  perhaps  a 
sufficient  reason  is  that  I  notice  on  the  program  which  I  hold  in 
my  hand  that  there  are  to  be  responses. 

Now  if  there  were  no  preliminary  addresses  of  welcome  or  ex- 
pressions of  appreciation  or  something  of  that  nature,  what  would 
become  of  all  these  responses  you  are  to  listen  to,  which  are  the  real 
and  important  feature  of  this  part  of  your  program.  If  Mr.  Hoyt, 
or  myself,  or  the  gentleman  who  is  to  follow  us  in  congratulations 
to  you,  failed  to  be  here,  what  would  become  of  the  address  of  your 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  which  will  be  full  of  meat  and  instruction . 
And  care  and  a  due  regard  for  him  requires  that  we  should  say 
something  that  will  be  introductory  and  give  him  an  opportunity 
and  his  co-laborer  who  is  to  respond  in  behalf  of  the  Grange,  an 
opportunity  to  say  something. 

I  would  not  want  him  or  you,  he  not  having  anything  to  respond 
to  and  you  not  having  therefore  anything  to  listen  to,  to  give  me, 
as  having  failed  to  come  here,  such  an  answer  as  the  young  man 
reported  the  girl  gave  him  when  he  asked  her  if  she'd  marry  him. 
I  can  give  it  better  in  his  own  language  than  anything  I  could 
formulate  myself,  he  told  it  in  this  way  afterwards,  when  it  was 
over.  "I  asked  a  maiden  fair,  with  bright  golden  hair,  if  me  she 
would  wed.  With  a  gentle  smile  and  a  twinkle  in  her  eye,  'See 
father'  she  said.  Now  she  knew  that  I  knew  her  father  was  dead. 
She  knew  that  I  knew  the  wild  life  he  had  led.  Therefore  she 
knew  well  that  I  could  tell  where  she  meant,  when  she  said,  'Go  see 
father.'  " 

I  want  however,  before  closing  to  introduce  you  to  Washington 
county.  You  are  here  in  our  midst,  and  we  are  glad  to  receive  you, 
and  I  was  directed  by  the  committee  who  brought  me  to  this  position 
— ^well  now,  in  fact  I  am  like  the  man  was  when  he  had  just  been 
married  and  the  guests  were  gathered  around  and  the  wedding 
feast  was  on;  somebody  conceived  the  notion  that  there  should  be 
some  addresses  and  that  the  groom  should  tell  what  he  thought  of  the 
occasion,  and  what  he  had  to  say  of  his  expected  future  life.  The 
time  came;  he  was  called  upon;  he  was  surprised  and  embarrassed, 
and  he  rose  up  and  unconsciously  he  put  his  hand  on  the  bride's 
shoulder.  "Now,"  he  said,  "since  this  thing  has  been  forced  on  me, 
I  will  have  to  do  the  best  I  can."  Washington  county  ought  to  be, 
to  a  Washington  countian,  like  every  man's  watch  and  his  wife, 
the  best  of  the  kind  in  the  country,  and  we  people  who  are  residents 
here  are  apt  to  entertain  that  feeling  about  the  locality  to  which  you 
have  come,  for  which  we  have  no  apology  to  make,  because  we  have 
within  us  good  reasons  for  the  faith  that  we  entertain  and  of  which 
we  would  like  you  to  be  as  well  convinced  before  your  stay  with  us, 
toward  the  close  of  this  week,  is  ended. 

Located  as  we  are,  here  in  the  southwestern  part  of  Pennsylvania, 
bounded  by  Allegheny  and  Westmoreland  and  Greene  and  Beaver 
counties,  and  by  the  West  Virginia  State  line,  we  have  an  area 
of  about  889  square  miles,  which,  located  as  we  are  at  the  foot- 
hills of  the  Allegheny  Mountains,  consists  of  beautiful  valleys  and 
hill-tops  which  we  think,  for  natural  beauty  and  substantial  quali- 
ties, is  unsurpassed  within  the  limits,  not  only  of  Pennsylvania,  but 
of  the  entire  National  domain,   In  population,  we  have  a  little  over 
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143  000  people.  In  soil,  we  have  what  is  known  as  limestone  clay, 
and  a  rich  loam  in  other  sections  which  is  as  productive,  almost  as 
it  is  possible  to  conceive,  that  the  earth  anywhere  contains.  It^pro- 
duces  fields  of  grain  of  every  conceivable  kind  adapted  to  the  Tem- 
perate Zone,  and  our  cattle  are  scattered  abroad  throughout  the 
limits  of  the  county  over  a  thousand  hills,  of  all  varieties,  of  good 
quality  and  of  profitable  production  to  its  owners. 

We  have  also  a  peculiar  product  in  this  section  of  the  State,  that 
of  petroleum  oil,  which  sends  its  illuminating  influence  throughout 
the  entire  world.  There  is  nowhere  in  modern  civilization  that  this 
production  does  not  go  to  enlighten  the  dark  hours  of  the  people 
who  depend  upon  it  for  artificial  light.  Washington  county_  not 
only  furnishes  this  as  an  illuminating  power  but  it  goes  to  lubricate 
the  machinery  of  the  world  and  its  by-product  to  produce  _  many 
effects  and  beneficial  results  which  it  is  impossible  in  the  limited 
time  I  have  here  to  even  suggest.  We  have  a  coal  area  that  is  un- 
precedented. There  is  scarcely  a  farm  in  Washington  county  which 
is  not  underlaid  with  that  rich  vein  of  bituminous  coal  known  as 
the  Pittsburg  or  Eiver  formation  v/hich  has  no  superior  in  the  pro- 
duction of  steam  and  coke,  and  of  the  other  things  which  follow 
as  a  by-product  of  its  manufacture.  There  is  nowhere  that  I  know 
of  within  transportation  limits,  that  this  coal  does  not  command  a 
higher  price  than  any  other  coal  that  is  produced  in  this  nation 
that  is  to  be  used  for' the  same  purpose.  Similar  coal  exists  in  two 
or  three  of  the  surrounding  counties,  but  it  is  limited  to  this  region 
of  the  State,  and  we  alone,  with  our  two  or  three  neighboring  coun- 
ties, have  the  monopoly  of  the  coal  of  this  kind  and  of  this  quality. 

We  have,  in  financial  affairs,  a  state  or  condition  which  we  think 
is  almost  unequaled,  and  I  do  not  believe  is  anyv^^here  surpassed 
within  the  limits  of  our  nationality.   There  are  in  this  county,  within 
the  territory  or  boundary  of  this  county,  41  financial  institutions, 
with  a  combined  resource  of  over  |36,000,000.    Dividing  that  by  the 
population,  it  shows  this  remarkable  condition,  and  I  mention^  it 
because  it  is  necessary,  in  some  way,  to  manifest  what  the  condition 
is  here  and  what  the  relation  of  our  people  is  to  these  institutions. 
Dividing  it  by  the  population  of  the  county,  we  have  a  result  of  two 
hundred  and' forty-some  dollars  to  every  individual  resident  within 
the  boundary  of  Washington  county;  or  taking  the  usual  estimate 
that  the  voter  is  one-sixth  of  the  population,  we  have  invested  in 
these  institutions  in  some  form  or  other,  an  average  of  nearly  $1,458. 
to  every  adult  male  citizen  or  resident  that  we  can  enumerate  as  a 
part  of  our  population.    Now,  those  figures  may  not  seem  large  at 
first  blush,  but  when  you  think  that  that  is  only  a  fraction  of  the 
investment  and  worth' of  this  county,  when  you  realize  that  it  rep- 
resents the  savings  that  is  put  in  that  particular  channel,  I  don't 
believe,  gentlemen,  that  when  one  of  you  go  home,  if  you  will  take 
the  opportunity  to  look  at  it  in  the  same  way,  that  you  will  find  it 
not  surpassed  "anywhere  within  the  limits  of  Pennsylvania.  Where 

there  are  large  populations,  where  there  are  more  densely  populated 

cities,  where  there  is  a  larger  concentration  of  wealth,  the  relation 

of  amount  to  numbers  I  think  will  bring  out  averages  that  are  away 

beneath  this  that  we  have  here. 

Let  me  repeat,  that  I  am  presenting  this  not  as  evidence  of  the 

wealth  of  the  people,  but  as  a  suggestion  to  you  of  the  drift  that  a 
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portion  of  that  money  takes  and  the  large  interests  that  they  have 
in  saving,  and  in  financial  institutions  that  indicates  a  business  con- 
dition that  prevails  in  comparatively  few  localities. 

These  are  a  fevi^  of  the  things  to  which  I  desire  to  introduce  you 
to-day.  The  county  is  spread  out;  it  is  for  your  investigation  and  we 
sincerely  hope  that  before  your  adjournment,  as  many  of  you  will 
see  as  much  of  its  fields,  its  hills,  its  woods,  its  grain,  its  cattle,  as 
the  opportunity  allows  you  to  do,  considering  your  obligation  to  the 
association  here.  Now  I  know  that  it  is  impossible  to  do  that,  but 
I  could  only  suggest  to  enable  you  to  do  it  in  part,  at  least,  the  ad- 
vice that  was  received  by  the  gentleman  who  answered  an  advertise- 
ment in  a  newspaper  which,  in  some  educational  concern  ostensibly 
advertised  that,  for  a  specific  fee,  they  would  instruct  anybody  how 
they  could  learn  the  French  language  in  twenty-four  hours.  The  fee 
was  sent,  the  answer  came  and  he  read  in  his  instructions:  "Divide 
the  language  into  twenty-four  parts  and  learn  one  part  each  hour." 
If  you  can  divide  the  county  into  sections  amongst  yourselves  and 
visit  it,  you  can  see  as  much  as  possible  of  it  and  then  communicate 
with  each  other  the  results  of  your  observation. 

There  is  another  reason  why  we  want  to  welcome  you  to  our  com- 
munity, and  that  is  on  account  of  yourselves  as  individuals  and  on 
account  of  the  cause  that  you  represent.  This  community  is  always 
glad  to  receive  into  its  limits  men  who  represent  worthy  enterprises, 
who  have  honorable  purposes  in  view  and  who  are  intelligent  enough 
to  bring  us  something  for  ourselves  from  which  we  may  receive  bene- 
fits and  liberal  enough  to  take  from  us  anything  they  can  find 
amongst  us  that  may  be  of  benefit  to  themselves.  Such  being  the 
situation,  I  do  not  need  to  remind  this  gathering  that  the  interests  of 
agriculture  stand  pre-eminently  above  any  other  interest  or  enter- 
prise known  to  human  kind.  In  age,  it  is  venerable.  In  both  sacred 
and  secular  history,  it  is  the  oldest  employment  in  which  the  human 
race  was  ever  engaged,  and  as  time  has  moved  on,  it  has  stood  para- 
mount in  importance,  ahead  in  usefulness  and  most  mai'ked  and  dis- 
tinguished in  its  character  and  its  results  to  mankind.  The  artist 
in  color  and  stone  may  boast  of  the  beauty  of  his  productions  as 
they  adorn  the  public  places  or  the  walls  of  exhibitions;  the  architect 
may  be  proud  of  the  products  of  his  profession  as  they  tower  toward 
the  clouds  and  as  they  accommodate  the  throngs  of  human  kind,  but 
all  things  dwindle  into  insignificance  when  you  consider  the  results 
of  the  agriculturist  and  his  contribution  to  the  welfare  of  his  race. 
The  one  plays  merely  for  the  entertainment  of  the  people,  supplies 
the  desires  or  the  suggestions  merely  of  man's  artistic  nature  of  his 
less  urgent  physical  necessities,  but  the  agriculturist  contributes  to 
the  absolute  needs  of  every  member  of  the  human  race  and  out- 
weighs in  importance  and  overcomes  in  value  and  surpasses  in  its 
real  merit  every  other  enterprise  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge. 
The  representatives  of  such  an  enterprise  are  entitled  to  a  welcome  in 
any  community  which  they  visit  and  we  desire  to  make  you  welcome 
to  the  confines  of  Washington  county. 

Now  it  is  not  always  ability  to  appreciate  our  own  strength  or  our 
ov/n  forces  without  taking  a  little  stock  sometimes  of  what  we  have 
in  our  business  enterprises,  and  the  manufacturing  and  commercial 
■world  do  this  at  regular  intervals.   I  don't  know  whether  all  of  you 
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TupTthe  farm  a^a  cultivate  the  soil.   Now  think  of  .t  ammute^ 

of  the  ^^iioie  ana  i^^^*^  .  ^j^^j.^  were  an  array  m  wtuch 

Sra"/s.'=;=  r,ir  ^^^^^^^^^ 

Z  Sislation  in  the  distribution  of  pnblic  means  m  the  halls  of 
the  iegisiation  in  received  the  attention  that  they  really 

S^e'on  acSt 'ci^h'eiJ  nLhers,  the  importance  of  their  occu^ 
pSion  and  the  respectability  of  those  engaged  m  it?    If  not,  why. 

Now  why?   This  necessarily  leads  

A  Member:  Because  they  don't  stand  together. 
MB  DUNCAN:    A  brother  here  suggests  that  it  is  because  they 
A    'fJ^r^d  to-ether-  or  as  it  occurs  to  me  and  suggests  itself  to 
don't  s^a^^.™f^!^^;'n  auestion  of  organization  and  co- 

every  man  ^-f^XecLnV^^^^  Roman  legions  under 

operation  The  oW  G^^^^^^^  Napoleon  in  his  campaign  in  Egypt 
Caesar,  the  J^^^l^^J^i;!^  btttle-flelds,  demonstrated  most  effectively 
X.^^eVof  comp^^^^^^^^  o??aniiation  against  that  which  was  less 
the  power  ot  ^^^l^"^^^  or.erated  In  all  those  instances,  compara- 
complete  organized  jf^P^^^Jf  ^^^^f,,,  ,,ercame  the  disorganized 

'''f.L  aM  throngs  oT  ftose  against  whom  they  contested  and 
groups,  and  throngs  oi      "       ^  smaller  numbers  because  of  com- 
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life  in  this  country  as  it  is  elsewhere  or  as  it  is  in  these  things  that 
we  have.  A  few  men  organized  and  operated  properly  in  the  form 
of  police  will  disperse  a  mob  of  men  ten  times  or  a  hundred  times 
their  own  number  in  a  few  moments'  time. 

Now  we  come  to  organization.  The  agricultural  interests  have 
some  things  that  are  peculiarly  their  own.  I  don't  mean  that  they 
are  necessarily  in  conflict  with  the  needs  or  the  interests  or  any 
matters  in  which  other  people  are  concerned,  because  what  is  for 
their  good  in  some  sense  subserves  the  welfare  of  the  entire  popula- 
tion, but  that  their  interests  may  be  advanced,  there  are  times  when 
certain  things  are  peculiar  to  themselves,  and  the  only  way  that 
that  interest  can  be  protected  and  its  welfare  advanced  is  for  those 
who  are  concerned  in  it  to  co-operate  together.  Now,  there  are  or- 
ganizations in  this  country  that  will  illustrate  what  I  am  referring 
to  here.  Railroad  engineers  have  the  Brotherhood;  railroad  firemen 
have  their  association,  as  have  also  the  brakemen.  Miners  have  their 
Trades  Unions  in  the  various  sections  of  the  country.  Manufactur- 
ers of  iron  and  steel  and  glass  and  other  things  are  bound  together 
by  agreements  and  combinations  which  mean  that  when  thej^  move, 
they  move  as  an  organized  bod^^  and  when  Mr.  Gompers  or  Mr. 
Mitchell  or  Judge  Gary  appear  in  public  or  before  committees  and 
demand  or  plead  for  some  cause,  some  specific  enactment,  the  hearers 
pay  them  respectful  attention  because  they  know  that  they  are 
backed  by  a  solid  phalanx,  bound  together,  which,  if  results  are  not 
produced,  will  show  in  the  election  that  is  to  come  in  the  future. 

Now  another  question,  What  is  politics?  T  have  no  doubt  that  yon 
come  here  and  that  you  and  I  and  all  who  are  present  represent 
different  so-called  political  oi'ganizations ;  but  what  is  politics? 
It  is  simply  something  that  subserves  the  interests  of  the  individual. 
Would  you,  my  brother,  .sustain  and  co-operate  with  any  proclaimed 
party  organization  with  a  consciousness  on  your  part  that  it  was 
perhaps  to  ruin  your  welfare  or  destroy  your  happiness  or  reduce 
your  weath?  You  answer  that  for  yourselves.  By  different  courses 
of  reasoning,  we  sometimes  arrive  at  different  conclusions,  but  is  not 
politics  merely  the  effort  on  the  part  of  each  individual,  to  accom- 
plish something  for  his  own  good  and  at  the  same  time  the  good 
of  his  neighbors  and  associates?  What  then,  is  the  impropriety  in 
suggesting  that  the  farmers,  the  agriculturists  of  the  country  should, 
so  far  as  they  have  a  common  interest,  have  a  means  of  making  that 
common  interest  known  and  demand  that  it  be  respected  by  those 
who  assume  to  take  political  place?  They  can  do  it,  and  when  they 
are  properly  organized,  they  vfill  do  it,  and  it  is  coming  to  that 
that  I  want  to  speak  a  moment  before  I  close. 

I  don't  know  any  process  or  means  in  existence  at  this  time  by 
which  that  can  be  fully  carried  out  except  the  one  organization,  the 
Patrons  of  Husbandry,  commonly  known  in  its  local  societies  as 
the  Grange.  I  suggest  this  because,  those  of  you  who  are  identified 
with  it,  know  its  workinsrs  and  its  purposes,  will  listen  patiently 
to  what  I  have  to  say.  To  those  of  you  gentlemen  v/ho  are  not 
familiar  with  its  organization,  who,  in  your  own  communities,  have 
stood  aloof,  I  would  desire  to  recommend  an  investigation,  so  that, 
wherever  they  exist,  they  will  have  the  moral  and  the  physical  sup- 
port of  the  men  who  are  a  part  of  their  communities  and  who  ought 
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i-h^,-r,     TliP  Tini'Doses  of  this  organization  are  set 
tt^^yt^sS  p^cS,^nd  anaongsf  the.  the  leading 

-"I^^Z^^'^^^XA..  that.    There  is  not  an 
i.tem^ent  min  here  who  is  not  able  to  realize  and  who  probably  has 
not  more  thTonce  felt  and  reasoned  within  himself  abont  the  great 
a^Lmulttion  of  wealth  in  a  few  limited  hands  until  this  coun  ry 
is  r^danii  of  supporting  what  is  known  as  a  monopolistic  aris- 
f  Jir?nf  ion trasted  with  the  general  population,  and  which  will 
b^as  Ve  t[ve  and  a,  "pp.essive^o  our  people  as  the  old-fashioned 
a?istociacT  of  the  European  monarchies  in  the  countries  from  which 
om  ancestors  fled.    There,  it  was  class  against  class    We,  m  this 
?iee  countr  ai^  producing  a  situation  by  which  the  aius  ocratic 
eelinrwni  be  bi^^^^      to  be  as  oppressive,  if  not  checked  m  some 
way  as  from  which  our  ancestors,  as  I  say,  sought  remge    It  is  m 
?hP  hands  of  the  agriculturists  of  this  country  to  make  it,  m  that 
iespLt  what  iVshould  be,  and  produce  an  equality  of  our  products 
and  our  ^ood  things  amongst  the  people.   Time  forbids  a  further  dis- 

-^"^"^—^^^    the  purposes  of  the  Gi.nge 

S?oducfa  h'ghers  anda^^^  ofTocial  life,  in  which  I  believe  the  spirit 
r^to  soiL  extent  an  acknowledgment  of  the  equality  of  the  sexes 
•  '  ^thts  as  well  as  intelligence  and  influence.  It  is  intended  to 
Somote  a  goTeiLlt  of  tlfe  nation  by  the  people  and  when  these 
things  are  Scomplished,  together  with  its  other  objects,  the  farmer 
In^thragHcultSrist  Mil  stand  higher  and  be  entrenched  m  a 
stronger  position  than  he  has  ever  been  m  the  past. 

Now  can  these  things  be  accomplished.  Think  a  moment  what 
has  been  accomplished.  You  know  it  has  been  said  one  of  our  Revo^ 
h^tionary  heroes,  that  there  was  but  one  way  of  judging  of  the 
S+ni  e  and  that  was  by  the  past.  We  know  only  what  we  may 
d^by  seeing  whatlas  be'^n  done,  knowing  that  equally  great  results 
will  follow.  The  Grangers  have  been  in  existence  but  about  thirty 
or  orty  y^ar-s;  organized  in  Washnigton  City  by  Father  Kelly,  first 
effective  in  the  State  of  Iowa  and  have  since  been  fighting,  with 
moi^or  less  vigor,  the  fight  for  the  supremacy  of  the  principles  of  the 

^  What  have  been  the  fruits  of  that  battle?   All  over  this  country, 
you  will  find  schools  or  colleges  for  agricultiiral  purposes,  or  uni- 
versities with  agricultural  departments  in  them  and  Experiment 
Stations  1^  neaily  all  the  states  of  the  Union.    Did  those  things 
come  of  themselves?  They  are  the  result  of  a  persistent  and  aggres- 
sh^  agitation  whereby  the  people  who  had  control  of  these  things 
realized  certain  rights  and  gratified  them  to  that  extent    Are  they 
what  they  ought  to  be?   Does  the  Commonwealth  in  which  we  live 
to  day  do  justice  to  agriculture  in  the  institutions  which  it  sup- 
ports in  part  or  in  whole,  in  the  same  amount  or  to  the  same  extent 
that  it  is  doing  for  other  enterprises?   Why  have  they  been  made- 
have  our  legislators  been  made  to  feel  that  if  they  did  not,  there 
would  be  a  change  in  those  who  administered  the  aifairs  of  the 
government? 
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Another  matter  that  is  the  result  of  agricultural  or  Grange  agi- 
tation, is,  what  is  commonly  knoAvn  as  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. Now,  this  is  one  of  the  broadest,  most  effective  and  bene- 
ficient  pieces  of  legislation  that  has  passed  any  legislative  body 
within  a  generation.  It  has  not  taken  the  phase  exactly  of  partisan 
politics,  but  it  is  the  result  of  the  agitation  which  began  against 
discrimination  in  Iowa,  that  was  felt  elsewhere  over  the  country 
and  by  the  constant  aggression  of  what  little  organization  existed 
among  agriculturists,  the  nation  was  brought  to  realize  the  injustice 
of  the  condition  against  which  it  was  fighting  and  this  result  was 
brought  about.  It  is  not  yet  perfect,  but  it  is  marching  onward 
toward  a  state  of  greater  perfection  and  will  become  more  useful 
year  to  year.  Its  powers  are  great;  its  officei*s  seem  to  be,  as  a 
rule,  independent  and  make  an  effort  to  be  just,  and  many  of  the 
evils  it  has  already  obliterated  have  ameliorated  the  condition  of 
shippers  of  grain  and  fruit  in  common  with  those  in  other  parts  of 
the  country. 

Another  result  attributable  almost  directly  to  the  Grange  efforts 
and  the  enlightenment  it  gave  the  country,  is  the  rural  delivery 
system.  Everybody  knows  the  conveniences  of  that  arrangement,  and 
that  was  followed  by  the  Parcel  Post.  If  the  Granges  had  been  able 
first  by  such  united  efforts  as  they  could  make,  which  are  lame  be- 
cause they  are  not  as  largely  patronized  as  they  should  be,  but  if 
they  had  been  able  to  enlighten  the  public  and  bring  about  these 
results,  what  can  they  do  in  the  future  if  all  the  people  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  enterprises  in  which  they  are  engaged,  were  to  unite 
and  co-operate  with  them?  I  say  that  in  the  future  they  have  a 
right  to  expect  to  accomplish  the  acknowledgment  and  recognition 
of  the  things  they  represent  and  the  things  ""that  their  welfare  de- 
mands. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  fear  that  I  have  talked  a  little  longer  than  I 
intended,  but  I  will  close  with  this  suggestion,  that  in  this  day  we  are 
feeling  a  condition  that  we  ought  not.  The  march  is  onward.  The 
people  are  restless.  There  was  a  demonstration  in  two  recent  con- 
-  ventions  in  this  country,  one  at  Chicago  and  the  other  at  Baltimore, 
that  demonstrated  that  the  people  were  determined  to  have  their 
way  about  things.  It  spread  all  over  the  world.  Witness  the  recent 
governmental  revolutions  in  Persia,  the  overthrow  of  the  hoary  aged 
dynasty  in  China,  and  nearer  home,  the  marked  denunciation  and 
overthrow  of  the  restrictive  power  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  England, 
whereby  the  people  demanded  and  compelled  the  other  side,  or  the 
aristocratic  feeling,  to  yield  to  their  demands  and  their  necessities. 

The  same  thing  is  taking  place  in  this  country.  There  is  a  demand 
on  the  part  of  the  public  toward  democratic  or  popular  manage- 
ment and  administration  of  the  affairs,  and  if  the  people  will  per- 
sist, that  will  be  brought  about.  In  our  nation,  two  important  steps 
have  recently  been  taken,  the  authorization  of  an  income  tax  by  a 
majority  of  the  states  of  this  nation,  and  the  recent  announcenient 
that  the  election  of  United  States  Senators  is  hereafter  to  be  made 
by  the  people  and  not  by  a  selected  few.  There  is  now  pending  in 
Harrisburg  a  bill  in  which  we  ought  all  to  be  interested,  known  as 
the  Utilities  Bill,  in  three  forms,  existing  there,  and  it  should  receive 
the  attention  of  the  people  to  make  their  feelings  on  that  subject 
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Which  you  shall  deliberate  during  your  visit  here. 

ThP  riTATRMAN-  We  will  further  be  addressed  along  the  line 
of  welcome  to  tte  county  of  Washington  by  our  young  farmer  Iriend, 
R.  S  Rankin    I  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  to  you  Mr.  Rankin. 

Mr.  Rankin  spoke  as  follows: 


ADDRESS  OF  AVELCOME 


By  R.  S.  RANKIN.    WasMnijton,  Pa. 


L°^tlTaT^U    We  irgot  ™ar^*'»ri  lud  ga^  and  wood,  so 

iMIill 

that  you  are  honorable  men  altogether, 
Lr^we  aie  a'^ittle  and  sheep  county.   We've  got  good  sheep  yet, 
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as  good  as  you  will  find  any  place.  We  don't  have  the  number  we 
"f^i  ^^'''^  good  cattle  as  can  be  found  anywhere. 

At  the  Chicago  Fat  Stock  Show,  we  had  the  best  steer  for  two  years 
VVe  have  got  as  good  horses  and  hogs  as  can  be  found  anywhere 
Outside  the  door  I  met  a  man  from  Lancaster  county,  and  he  thinks 
they  ve  got  good  things  there.  So  have  we.  You  folks  have  done  a 
great  deal  for  us.  I  want  to  thank  you.  We  appreciate  how  you  have 
got  our  State  College  to  the  place  it  ought  to  be  and  are  tryincr  to 
get  It  better,  so  we  can  educate  our  boys  to  stay  on  the  farm  and 
we  appreciate  the  efforts  you  are  putting  forth  to  get  more  appro- 
priations for  our  colleges  and  we  appreciate  the  good  work  you  are 
doing  m  the  county  institutes.  Along  in  February,  I  was  out  at 
the  little  town  of  Hickory.  It  is  paved  with  brick  and  its  gates  are 
pearly  white  and  its  inhabitants  are  made  up  of  retired  farmers 
and  old  maids.  Even  Brother  Taylor  is  thinking  of  moving  there 
Maybe  he  will  get  a  wife.  There's  where  those  men  met  last  winter 
and  gave  us  a  great  many  ideas  that  we  are  going  to  carry  out 

Then  there's  another  thing  I  wish  to  speak  of— the  county  expert 
We  learn  a  great  many  things  from  reading,  and  hear  a  great  niany 
things  but  sometimes  can't  put  them  into  practice;  but  the  county 
expert  we  have  here  goes  out  on  the  farm  and  sees  our  mistakes  and 
tells  us  or  them.  If  we  have  done  a  good  thing  he  pats  us  on  the 
back  and  tells  us  about  it  and  we  greatly  appreciate  what  he  has 
done  and  hope  he  can  stay  with  us  from  year  to  year. 

And  we  also  appreciate  what  you  gentlemen  have  done  in  the  way 
ot  legis  ation.  You  are  getting  for  us  a  great  deal.  You  haven't 
got  It  all;  you  can't  get  it  all.  Politics  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
It  and  the  farmers  sometimes  don't  understand  it 

It's  a  good  deal  like  the  story  I  heard  of  a  man,  a  typical  farmer, 
where  they  were  putting  a  telegraph  line  through  his  place.  They 
came  along  with  their  poles  and  diggeis  and  commenced  to  dig 
He  said,  'Ihis  is  my  land;  what  are  you  doing  this  for?"  They  said 
We  ve  got  the  papers  out  here  and  we  are  going  right  throu^^h  '' 
He  didn't  know  about  that,  so  he  went  back  to  the  barn  and  tuined 
out  his  fine  Jersey  bull,  and  the  bull  went  out  to  where  workmen 
were  and  they  took  to  the  tall  timber  and  climbed  those  poles,  and 
f  r^,"^^^  ^®  '''^^''^  out  to  them  and  said:  "What  are  you  men 

A^Lr.  replied,  "You  take  that  fellow  out  of  the  road."  He 
said  Why  didn't  you  show  him  your  papers?"  That  Jersey  bull 
IS  the  Grange  and  the  Grange  has  got  to  switch  its  tail  and  paw 
the  dirt,  and  whenever  the  Grange  does  that,  remember  the  politicians 
will  take  to  high  places,  and  we  are  not  going  to  call  the  bull  off 
either.  ' 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  am  going  to  make  mine  short,  because  I  know 
we  haven't  got  the  time.  I  want  you  to  consider  that  you  are  welcome 
m  our  county.  Visit  every  place  of  interest  we've  got  and  the  place 
of  most  interest  is  our  farms.  We  are  glad  to  have  you  come,  and 
we  know  that  in  your  meeting  here  this  week  you  will  devise  thino-s 
for  our  good  and  will  lead  up  to  better  and  better  things,  until  the 
farm  will  be  the  happiest  place  on  earth. 

The  CHAIRMAN:    The  first  response  will  be  by  the  Hon  N  B 
Critchfield,  Secretary  of  Agriculture  of  Pennsylvania.    I  have  the 
pleasure  of  introducing  to  you  Mr.  Critchfield. 
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Mr.  Critchfleld's  address  is  as  follows: 


EESPONSE  TO  ADDEESSES  OP  WELCOME 


By  HON.  N.  B.  CRITCHFIBLD,  Secretary  of  AgrieuUtire. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Hoyt,  Mr.  Duncan,  Mr.  Kankin  and  other 
Citizens  of  Washington  County:  I  certainly  voice  the  sentiment  of  all 
the  members  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  the  Farmers' 
Institute  force,  when  I  say  that  we  are  glad  to  be  ^^3* J^^  ^e 
have  heard  of  your  fame  in  the  respective  sections  of  the  country 
from  which  we  come,  and  we  are  just  as  glad  to  be  here  to  receive 
this  welcome  as  you  are  to  extend  it.  You,  g^^^^f^^^n  have  said  m 
part  that  you  are  glad  to  welcome  us  because  of  what  we  aie  and 
of  what  we  are  doing,  and  we  are  glad  to  be  here  to  partake  of 
your  hospitality  because  of  what  we  know  you  are  and  what  you 
have  been  doing  in  the  past. 

You  know  the  people  that  are  properly  brought  up  always  have 
great  respect  for  age,  and  we  recognize  you  as  one  of  the  oldest  coun- 
ties in  Western  Pennsylvania.    I  believe  I  am  right  m  saymg  that 
Washington  county  was  the  first  county  created  under  an  Act  of 
Assembly  after  the  Declaration  of  Independence.    Is  that  correct/ 
I  think  it  is    And  you  have  further  shown  to  the  world  your  antiquity 
bv  bein-  the  mother  of  some  of  the  little  counties  around  you,  such 
as  Allegheny,  Greene  and  Beaver;  and  for  this  reason,  if  for  no 
other,  we  would  come  here  with  feelings  of  profoundest  respect  for 
Washington  county.  , 
We  have  heard  of  your  rich  soil  and  your  abundance  of  the  good 
things  with  which  kind  Providence  has  blessed  this  grand  old  Com- 
monwealth.   We,  over  in  Somerset  county,  the  place  from  which 
I  come,  have  known  something  of  the  fine  stock  you  raise  m  Wash- 
ington county  for  a  number  of  years.    Thirty  years  ago  I  placed 
at  the  head  of  my  herd  of  cattle  a  young  animal  that  was  brought 
from  your  county,  as  fine  a  specimen  of  the  short-horn  Durham 
as  I  ever  saw  anywhere,  even  in  the  blue-grass  region  of  Kentucky. 
Mr  Duncan  failed  to  mention  sheep,  but  I  was  glad  to  hear  Mr. 
Rankin  say  that  you  still  have  your  sheep.    Somebody  said  today 
that  in  recent  years  you  have  more  dogs  in  Washington  county  than 
sheep.    That  is  certainly  very  unfortunate,  yet  I  hope  you  farmers 
of  the  county  will  remember  that  a  fence  strong  enough  to  turn  a 
doo-  that  is  large  enough  to  kill  sheep,  can  be  built  at  no  very  great 
expense,  and  a  woven  wire  fence  of  that  kind  will  turn  the  dogs,  and 
if  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  would  look  upon  your  industry 
favorably,  I  do  not  see  why  you  should  not  enjoy  this  prosperity  as 
you  have  done  in  the  past.  ,     .  .     .  ^ 

The  first  member  of  the  first  State  Board  of  Agriculture  from 
Washington  county  that  it  was  my  privilege  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  Hon.  John  McDowell,  has  gone  to  his  reward  long  since. 
He  was  a  man  who  was  revered  in  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 
and  I  am  very  glad  that  when  he  was  called  from  labor  to  reward, 
the  people  of  your  county  saw  that  his  place  was  well  filled  by  those 
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who  have  succeeded  him.  He  came  to  my  mind  when  I  was  speaking 
of  the  sheep  industry,  your  wool  industry,  and  that  brought  up  the 
thought  that  your  county  has  the  honor  of  furnishing  the  wool  of 
which  the  cloth  was  made  that  made  the  suit  of  clothes  that  was 
presented  to  President  McKinley  for  the  day  that  he  delivered  his 
inaugural  address.  A  sample  of  that  cloth  was  submitted  to  me  at 
that  time  for  my  examination.  I  was  then  Chairman  of  the  Senate 
Agricultural  Committee  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  and  Mr.  Mc- 
Dowell brought  a  sample  of  that  cloth  down  to  Harrisburg,  and  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  what  it  v/as  like  before  it  was  made.  These 
things  have  come  to  my  mind  while  I  was  listening  to  the  addresses 
of  welcome. 

We  were  glad  to  hear  of  your  wealth,  the  natural  wealth  that  you 
possess.  We  were  glad  to  hear  of  what  you  were  doing  in  these 
recent  years,  and  I  didn't  know  but  that  possibly  some  mention 
would  be  made  of  the  fact  that  Washington  county  stands  among 
the  very  first  in  Western  Pennsylvania  in  the  great  educational 
work  for  which  the  people  of  this  section  of  the  State  are  noted. 
I  believe  that  the  first  literary  institution  in  Western  Pennsylvania, 
west  of  the  Allegheny  Mountains,  was  established  right  here  in 
Washington  county.  The  first  one,  if  my  memory  serves  me,  was 
established  a  short  distance  north  of  here,  at  Canonsburg,  and 
that  was  followed  a  short  time  after  by  an  institution  that  was 
planted  at  this  place  which,  a  little  more  than  a  score  of  years  ago, 
absorbed  the  older  institution,  and  is  now  the  only  college  that  you 
have  in  the  county.    Is  that  right? 

So  we  respect  you,  not  only  as  being  good  farmers,  but  because 
of  the  fact  that  you  are  educators.  I  remember  hearing  Washington 
College  and  Jefferson  College  spoken  of  when  I  was  quite  a  small 
boy.  The  Hon.  Jeremiah  Black,  who  was  a  member  of  President 
Buchanan's  Cabinet,  and  who  was  one  of  the  most  noted  jurists 
that  was  produced  by  this  State  or  any  other  in  this  great  country, 
was  at  my  father's  home  when  I  was  a  little  boy,  and  I  heard  him 
speak  of  the  colleges  here  in  Washington  county,  and  if  my  memory 
serves  me,  I  think  he  said  that  he  had  been  a  student  here,  either 
that,  or  that  some  of  the  law  students  who  were  then  in  his  office, 
were  students  at  the  Washington  or  the  Jefferson  College.  These 
things  I  have  recalled  as  I  have  been  sitting  here  listening  to  these 
addresses  of  welcome. 

I  really  did  not  expect  to  have  anything  to  say  here  today.  Mr. 
Martin  said  to  me  a  few  minutes  ago— asked  me  whether  I  had 
noticed  that  he  had  placed  me  on  the  program  to  respond  to  an  ad- 
dress of  welcome,  and  I  laughingly  said,  "Yes,"  but  I  thought  it 
was  all  a  joke,  until  I  was  on  my  way  here  and  looking  over  the 
program,  discovered  that  it  was  more  earnest  than  jest,  so  I 
have  no  prepared  speech.  But  I  want  to  assure  you,  Mr.  Chairman, 
and  gentlemen,  and  all  the  others,  that  we  are  very  glad  to  be  here, 
and  possibly  I  might  occupy  a  few  minutes. 

Just  now  there  comes  to  my  mind  a  little  incident  that  occurred  to 
me  when  I  was  a  boy  in  the  section  of  the  country  from  which  I 
come.  A  party  had  gone  out  of  an  old-fashioned  protracted  meeting 
one  night  and  we  were  riding  on  the  sled  of  one  of  the  old  men  of 
the  neighborhood  who  was  known  to  be  a  very  slow  driver.  It  was 
a  beautiful,  moonlight  night  and  all  at  once  it  was  discovered  that 
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he  was  whipping  up  his  horses  and  driving  at  what  was,  for  him 
f  fieice  rate  of  speed.    Someone  said,  "Why  do  you  drive  so  fast?^ 
He  answered  "I  see  that  one  of  my  sled  soles  is  nearly  worn  out  and 
?  want  tTget  home  before  it  is  entirely  gone."    So  we  must  get 
through  before  we  have  expended  all  our  energy  and  it  is  necessary 

''l  int  to "^cupt" however,  just  a  minute  in  telling  you  who  we 
.r  You  ha.?  J^Sen  of  us  as  farmers  and  members  of  the  Grange 
and  we  are  proud  to  be  regarded  as  such.  I  appreciate  that  and 
I  hilk  we  all  appreciate  what  was  said  by  one  of  the  speakers, 
when  he  deferred,  not  onlv  to  the  antiquity,  but  to  the  honor  of  the 
^iife.ston  to  wh  ch  we  belong,  and  you  will  understand  that  we  do 
?''ard  a<!^iculture  as  a  profession,  as  one  of  the  learned  Professions 
it'does  seem  to  me  that  the  farmer  needs  to  be  a  more  thoroughly 
educated  m^n  than  any  other  man.  He  comes  nearer  to  tiie  great 
topees  of  nature.  He^has  more  to  do  .vath  the  forces  of  nature 
than  d(Ss  the  man  who  belongs  to  any  other  vocation,  or  is  engaged 
S  any  other  business,  and  hence,  I  say,  he  ought  to  be  a  most 

X7S^^"%^^J  as  members  of  the  Stato  Board  of  Api- 
culture but  we  are  here  as  Institute  Instructors,  as  Institute  lec- 
t^^rSs  '  The  work  that  is  being  done  by  the  State  Board  and  by 
Se  Department  of  Agriculture  has  been  referred  to-the  Institute 
work  in  which  we  are%ngaged.    This  entire  State  has  been  covered 
Ivery  year  for  about  twenty-five  years.    I  am  not  able  to  tell  ]ust 
now  off-hand,  how  many  years  this  work  has  been  going  on  m  Penn- 
Xania  but  I  know  that  it  began  somewhere  back  m  the  70_s,  and 
at  the  present  time  we  have  about  seventy  lecturers  engaged  m  this 
work  in  this  State.  These  men  travel  all  over  the  State  during  the  fall 
and  winter  seasons,  when  farmers  have  time  and  opportunity  to 
attend  the  Institutes,  and  give  instructions  to  the  farmers  as  to 
the  methods  of  cultivat-ing  their  soil,  of  taking  care  of  their  trees, 
of  -Dursuing  everv  particular  line  of  the  farming  industry.  _ 

It  is  true  that' these  men  are  not  all  graduates  of  an  agricultural 
coUeo-e    Many  of  them  have  graduated  from  the  school  of  the  farm 
-    itself  and  got  a  very  large  amount  of  their  education  between  the 
nlou'^h  handles,  or  at  the  end  of  a  shovel  or  a  corn  hoe,  or  some 
instr'ument  of  that  kind,  but  we  have  come  to  understand  m  recent 
years  that  all  knowledge  is  scientific  knowledge.    In  fact,  the  word 
'•'science"  itself  signifies  knowledge.    It  comes  from  "scientia,  to 
know  knowledge;  therefore,  that  which  is  definitely  known  is  scien- 
tific knowledge.    We  have  among  us  here  today  men  who  perhaps 
have  never  been  students  in  college,  but  who  understand  their  busi- 
ness as  farmers.   Thev  have  come  to  understand  the  proper  methods, 
by  their  own  experimentation,  of  cultivating  and  fertilizing  the  soil, 
of  usino-  the  right  kind  of  seed,  of  taking  advantage  of  the  seasons, 
iust  as^though  they  had  learned  it  in  school,  and  this  is  the  class 
of  men  that  are  being  sent  out  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
or  by  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  if  you  please,  all  over  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania.   The  farmers  of  the  present  day,  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  not  'only  in  our  own  State,  but  all  over  this  country,  have 
great 'reason  to  be 'thankful  for  the  advantages  they  enjoy  above  those 
that  were  enjoyed  by  their  fathers. 
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The  Federal  Department  of  Agriculture  has  sent  men  all  over  the 
world  in  order  to  discover  new  plants  and  new  seeds  and  bring 
them  here  into  our  own  country.  We  have  had  seeds  that  were 
grown  in  Siberia  and  away  off  in  Norway,  brought  into  America, 
and  they  have  been  planted  in  some  of  the  northern  sections  of  our 
country  and  have  brought  forth  excellent  results  in  sections  of  the 
country  which  weie  never  supposed  to  be  adapted  to  their  growth, 
and  this  information  has  been  gathered  up  by  the  farmers  and  has 
been  applied  upon  their  farms.  They  have  worked  out  very  many  of 
the  problems  that  have  become  the  most  important  problems  that 
were  taken  up  and  studied  by  the  agricultural  colleges  of  our  country, 
and^  so  we  are  here  as  instructors,  going  over  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania during  tlie  proper  season  of  the  year  and  doing  whatever 
we  can  to  assist  the  farmers  in  the  great  work  that  is  upon  their 
hands;  and  it  is  certainly  a  great  work. 

We  are  talking  just  now  about  the  possibility  of  war.  I  do  not 
believe  that  there  is  any  likelihood  of  anything  of  that  kind  coming 
upon  us,  and  yet  there  is  a  possibility,  while  there  is,  to  my  mind* 
no  probability,  but,  sir,  in  case  there' should  be  a  war,  the  position 
that  is  occupied  by  the  farmer  is  just  as  important  as  that  occupied 
by  the  soldier  or  by  the  general  of  the  army.  It  is  not  only 
necessary  that  our  ar-mies  shall  be  well  equipped  in  case  of  war, 
but^  there  must  be  something  to  support  the  army.  During  the 
Civil  War,  in  which  quite  a  number  of  us,  we  older  members  of  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture,  had  some  part,  we  were  successful,  not 
simply  because  we  outnumbered  just  as  brave  a  class  of  men  as 
were  to  be  found  anywhere,  but  we  were  successful  for  the  reason 
that  we  bad  sufficient  population  to  have  people  enough  at  home 
to  be  raising  the  grain  and  the  horses  and  the  beef  and  the  other 
things  that  were  needed  for  the  support  of  the  army;  and  so  I  say, 
that  the  fai-mer  is  not  only  here  to  feed  the  people  in  time  of  peace' 
but  he  is  here  to  stand  in  support  of  the  armies  that  must  go 
forth  to  fight  the  battles  of  the  nation. 

I  don't  think  that  the  gentleman  who  delivered  one  of  the  ad- 
dresses of  welcome,  I  refer  particularly  to  Mr.  Duncan,  I  don't 
think  that  he  went  any  too  far  when  he  spoke  about  the  great  im- 
portance of  the  work  in  which  we  are  engaged.  What  would  be- 
come of  the  whole  country,  if  for  six  months  the  farmers  of  the 
country  were  to  stop  their  operations?  We  cannot  think  of  any 
greater  calamity  being  possible  to  come  upon  any  people  anywhere 
than  would  come  upon  us,  if  this  were  the  situation  "that  we  had 
to  meet. 

_  Now,  then,  we  are  alnd  to  be  here.  I  am  glad  to  be  here,  par- 
ticulai^ly,  because,  while  T  was  sitting  here,  the  thought  came  to  me 
that,  although  my  ancestors  were  not  born  and  bred'  in  Washington 
county,  my  great-grandfather  was  a  citizen  of  the  county  for  awhile, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  War  of  Independence,  he,  with  four  brothers 
from  Washington's  Army,  who  had  entered  the  army  from  Virginia 
at  the  close  of  the  War,  came  here  to  farm,  and  mv  great  grand- 
father went  back  to  the  eastern  slope  to  find  a  brother  who  had 
not  come  out  with  the  others,  and  passed  through  Somerset  county 
and  decided  that  it  was  a  land  overflov/ing  with  milk  and  honeV 
and  he  would  cast  his  lot  there,  and  so  T  happen  to  be  a  native  of 
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Somerset  county,  simply  because  by  great-g-randfacher  thought  he 
had  found  in  it  a  better  land.  The  others  went  out  to  Ohio  and  the 
Critchfields  of  Holmes  and  Wayne  counties,  Ohio,  are  part  o±  the 
same  family,  and  I  am  glad  to  come  back  here  and  enjoy  your 
hospitality  for  this  reason,  if  for  no  other. 

I  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  attention  you  have  given 
me,  and  I  thank  you,  on  behalf  of  this  meeting,  for  the  very  cordial 
welcome  we  have  received. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  next  address  along  this  line  will  be  by 
my  friend.  Prof.  Franklin  Menges,  of  York  county,  Pa. 

Prof.  Menges  spoke  as  follows: 


RESPONSE  TO  ADDRESSES  OF  WELCOME 


By  PROF.  FRANKLIN  MENGES,   York,  Pa. 


I  cannot  claim  any  ancestral  relation  to  this  county ;  I  suppose  you 
notice  it  by  my  speech,  don't  you?  History,  is  in  order.  You  know 
we  fellows  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State  think  that  we  are  sort 
of  guardians  of  the  rest  of  you  people;  we  are  older  than  you  are 
and  we  have  learned  a  little  more  about  farming  than  you  have,  and 
we  have  some  sort  of  a  notion  that  we  can  look  down  upon  nearly 
any  class  of  farmers,  just  as  soon  as  we  get  across  the  Allegheny 
Mountains,  at  any  rate. 

Now,  when  it  comes  to  age,  you  are  ahead  of  us.  Do  you  know 
that  Queen  Elizabeth  gave  this  territory,  in  which  your  county  is 
located,  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  her  paramour,  March  25,  1584,  long 
before  there  were  any  Dutch  in  New  Holland,  or  New  York ;  a  long 
while  or  nearly  a  century  before  William  Penn  landed  in  Phila- 
delphia and  brought  all  the  Quakers  over  here,  among  whom  he 
brough  my  friend,  Dr.  Conard.  And  then  he  had  a  lot  of  Dutch  with 
him.*' He  brought  Kester  along,  too.  A  century  before  that  time  this 
territory  alrea^dy  belonged  to  England,  and  to  an  Englishman.  So, 
in  history,  you  are  really  way  ahead  of  us.  We  cannot  look  down 
on  you. 

Now,  my  friends,  we  have  another  pride  over  there  m  the  eastern 
part  of  Pennsylvania  and  that  is,  we  are  proud  of  the  fertility  of 
our  soils.  We'  think  we  have  the  best  soils  in  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  that  is  pretty  near  true.  But  when  we  come  to  Washing- 
ton county,  we  find  that  you  have  just  as  good  soils  as  we  have, 
even  in  Lancaster  county,  and  I  don't  see  Mr.  Herr  here,  or  he  might 
object.  We  find  that  in  Washington  county  you  have  naturally  as 
fertile  soils  as  we  have  in  Lancaster  or  York  or  any  other  of  the 
eastern  counties,  and  that  you  can  produce  just  as  large  crops  of 
the  various  cereal  grains  as  we  can  in  the  east. 

And  then  another  thing,  you  have  a  greater  variety  of  soils.  There 
are  just  three  formations  in  this  county,  geological  and  in  spots — 
my  friend,  Mr.  Stout,  will  enjoy  this— it's  first  the  lower  barren 
coal  measures,    then  the  upper  coal  measures  and  then  the  upper 
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barren  measures.  The  first  are  confined  to  the  northern  part  of 
this  county,  the  second  largely  to  the  central  part,  and  the  third 
largely  to  the  southern  part  of  the  county.  In  that  upper  barren 
coal  measure  formation,  there  are  about  170  to  200  feet  of  lime- 
stone strata  interwoven  with  shales  and  sandstones,  mixed  up  in 
such  a  way  that  we  don't  have  anything  like  it  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  State.  When  you  have  a  mixture  of  limestone  and  shale  you 
can  make  one  of  the  best  soils  that  can  be  made  anywhere.  Now, 
my  friends,  we  don't  have  anything  like  it. 

Another  thing  that  you  have  that  is  a  great  deal  better  than  our 
conditions  is,  that  you  have  coal  and  oil,  already  referred  to.  I 
heard  of  a  man  here  in  Washington  county  who  had  two  hundred 
acres  of  land.  He  sold  the  Pittsburg  coal  vien  under  that  land  for 
|700  an  acre  and  he  had  an  oil  well  on  that  farm  from  which  flowed 
at  the  rate  of  7,000  barrels  of  oil  a  day,  at  |1.85  a  barrel,  and  he 
had  a  soil  on  top  that  would  produce  at  the  rate  of  100  bushels  of 
ear  corn  to  the  acre  during  any  normal  season.  Now  can  you  beat 
that? 

The  SECRETARY:    And  his  name  was  not  Job,  either. 

PROF.  MENGES:    I  don't  know  anything  about  that. 

The  SECRETARY:  Why,  you  spoke  of  the  days  when  the  hills 
poured  forth  rivers  of  oil.    I  just  happened  to  think  of  it. 

A  Member :    That's  in  the  Bible. 

MR.  HUTCHISON :    He  don't  know  anything  about  that. 
The  SECRETARY:    Buy  yourself  a  Bible. 

PROF.  MENGES:  I'll  have  to  stop  associating  with  you.  Well. 
I  simply  refer  to  these  matters.  I  say  I  don't  remember  about  that 
story  of  Job. 

The  SECRETARY:  Well,  he  was  a  farmer,  too.  He  washed  his 
steps  ¥/ith  butter. 

PROF.  MENGES:  Yes,  he's  too  rich  for  me.  I  can't  keep  up  to 
that  standard.  That  suits  you  and  Seeds  better  than  me.  I  said, 
that  historically  and  in  productive  capacity,  and  in  coal  and 
oil  you  are  ahead  of  us.    My  friends,  that  is  all  true. 

There  is  another  side  to  this  question;  there  are  some  things  you 
don't  know  and  I  might  just  as  well  tell  you  about  them  when  I 
am  here,  because  I  don't  expect  to  get  back  again.    You  know  that 
m  Washington  county,  you  have  551,708  acres  in  farming  land 
Out  of  that— 553,000,  I  should  say— do  vou  know  that  vou  have  only 
503,000  occupied  in  farms  today?    Now  just  think  of  "it,  that  there 
should  be  at  the  rate  of  about  45,000  acres  of  farming  land  in  the 
oo"nn5'       Washington  that  is  not  farmed.    In  1900,  you  farmed 
2J,000  acres  more  than  you  farmed  in  1910,  or  in  other^  words  you 
have  gone  back  at  the  rate  of  23,000  acres  in  ten  years.   Your  popu- 
^tion  m  1900  was  83,000,  or  a  little  lower;  in  1910,  it  was  143  000 
Your  population  has  gone  up  at  the  rate  of  between  30  per  cent 
and  40  per  cent,  and  your  farming  land  has  gone  back  at  the  rate 
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of  about  5  per  cent,  to  6  per  cent.  My  friends,  that  is  not  a  very 
p  easant  condition  to  look  forward  to  with  the  advantages  that  you 
ha?e  I  say  these  are  things  we  ought  to  consider,  lou  had  a 
poiulatLrof  nearlv  50,000  more  people  to  feed  in  1910  than  you 
had  in  190o!  and  yet  you  farmed  23,000  acres  less  of  your  land  m 
1910  than  you  did  in  1900.  And  let  me  say  to  you,  my  friends,  that 
that  condition  prevails  over  the  entire  State  of  Pennsylvania  Even 
Lancrster  coun1^?the  farming  county  of  the  State  farmed  about  . 
3,oSS  acres  lessfand  in  1910  than  she  farmed  in  1  00  and  when  you 
cut  across  to  York  county,  we  are  farming  about  10,000  acies  less 
than  we  farmed  in  1900.  Not  only  is  that  true,  but  here  is  another 
condition  I  will  go  back  to  1870  and  I  find  that  m  Washington 
county,  in  1870  there  were  428,000  sheep,  and  in  1910  there  are  only 
S6,000,  and  all  under  the  Protective  Tariff!  We  had  a  tariff  when 
that  thing  happened;  now  just  think  of  it,  and  I'm  a  Republican! 

A  Member:    I  wouldn't  acknowledge  it. 

PROF  MENGES:  Well,  there  are  a  good  many  things  you  dare 
not  acknowledge.  Are  you  going  to  keep  quiet  now?  I  said  I  was 
a  Republican.  And  another  thing,  I  am  a  Protectionist,  but  just 
^inl  of  it.  But  I  say  that  in  1870  there  were  428,000  sheep  in 
Washington  county,  and  in  1910,  only  196,000,  and  all  under  pro- 

^'^MTfriends,  it  looks  to  me  as  if  you  and  I  had  better  look  a  little 
further  than  protection  about  the  sheep  business.  That's  the  way 
it  looks  to  me.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  there  is  something  else 
that  vou  and  I  had  better  be  about  than  the  protective  system.  _Jf 
that  farmer  with  the  protective  system  could  not  obtain  a  price  that 
would  Justify  him  in  keeping  sheep,  what  good  did  the  protective 
system  do  him?   Isn't  that  a  fair  question? 

The  SECRETARY:    Well,  he  didn't  get  protection  from  the  dogs. 

PROF  MENGES:  I  am  not  talking  about  dogs  now.  Did  the 
price  of  wool  with  protection  stay  up  to  what  it  was  in  1870?  It 
should  have,  and  why  should  it?  Because  there  were  more  people 
to  clothe.  In  1900,  you  had  83,000,  if  I  mistake  not,  to  clothe  here. 
In  1910  you  had  146.000  to  clothe.  Now  don't  you  think  that  the 
price  of  wool  should 'have  stayed  up  and  gone  up  with  protection 
behind  it  and  the  increased  number  of  people  to  clothe?  I  sliould 
think  so,  that  is  only  logical  to  think  so,  but  what  is  the  trouble? 
Now  my  friends,  the  Farmers'  Institute  is  an  institution  for  the 
purpose' of  training  the  people.  You  agree  with  that,  Mr.  Seeds, 
don't  you? 

MR.  SEEDS:    That's  right. 

PROF  MENGES:  And  it  is  especially  an  institution  for  the 
purpose  of  training  the  farmer.  Now  you  and  I  and  every  one  of  you 
that  are  before  me" this  afternoon  have  gone  over  the  State  and_  tried 
to  induce  these  farmers  to  produce  more  and  more,  and  that  is  the 
fundamental  thing  to  do.  There  is  no  question  about  it,  in  my  mmd, 
that  is  the  first  thing  to  do,  to  get  the  farmer  to  produce  more.  I  am 
decidedly  in  favor  of  it  and  there  are  a  great  many  reasons  why  I 
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should  be.  Among  the  first  one  is  because  for  his  own  benefit  he 
must  do  it.  But  there  is  a  greater  reason  than  that  even,  and  that  is 
the  maintenance  of  the  industrial  system  that  you  and  I  have  helped 
to  produce  in  this  country,  the  greatest  industrial  system  that  was 
ever  produced  in  any  nation.  There  is  no  nation  today  that  has  an 
industrial  system  such  as  the  United  States  of  America  has. 

Another  thing,  England  could  never  have  become  what  she  is  today 
had  it  not  been  for  the  United  States  producing  the  stuff  that  was 
necessary  to  feed  her  people,  in  order  that  she  might  create  her 
industrial  system.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  United  States  of  America, 
Germany  would  never  have  started  out  in  the  creation  of  an  indus- 
trial system,  and  why  not?  Because  she  could  not  feed  her  people. 
The  United  States  is  feeding  them ;  Canada  is  feeding  them.  Austra- 
lia is  feeding  the  industrial  hands  that  are  working  the  system  of 
England  and  Germany,  and  were  it  not  for  those  countries,  it  would 
be  impossible  for  Germany  and  England  to  maintain  themselves. 

Another  thing;  we  have  not  only  done  that,  but  we  have  fed  the 
people  that  created  our  own  system  and  we  have  fed  them  with  the 
cheapest  kind  of  food.  There  is  no  other  nation  that  can  boast  of 
an  industrial  system  that  has  been  created  as  cheaply  as  that  of 
the  United  States;  there  is  no  such  nation.  Why  not?  Because  we 
had  cheap  land,  we  could  produce  cheaply.  There  are  men  before 
me  here  this  afternoon  who  passed  through  the  time  when  they  sold 
wheat  for  50  cents  a  bushel.    Didn't  you  ?    Certainly  you  did. 

The  SECRETARY:    And  corn  for  20. 

PROF.  MENGES:  Yes,  that  was  the  time  when  we  made  our 
industrial  system.  Do  you  know  it?  That  was  the  time  we  built 
the  railroads  across  the  country.  That  was  the  time  when  Mr. 
James  G.  Hill  started  out  to  build  that  railroad  through  the  North- 
west and  he  is  the  greatest  railroad  pioneer  in  this  nation  today. 

A  Member :  But  we  have  no  more  of  money  now  than  we  had  with 
50  cent  wheat. 

PROF.  MENGES:  I  will  let  you  discuss  that,  I  won't  talk  about 
it.  I  say  we  created  that  system  at  that  time.  Now  then,  things 
have  changed.  Our  industrial  system  is  created;  our  railroad  system 
is  created.  We  had  enough  to  eat  through  the  process  of  creation, 
but  the  time  has  come  when  it  looks  as  if  we  were  not  going  to  have 
enough  to  eat,  and  who  is  agitated  by  it?  Why,  the  industrial  system 
is  agitated,  the  commercial  system  is  agitated,  the  railroad  system 
is  agitated  about  it,  and  they  want  to  know,  what  shall  we  do,  and 
everybody  wants  to  help  us  along,  to  do  what?  They  are  trying 
to  get  us  to  produce  more,  that's  the  thing  that  they  want  us  to  do, 
want  to  do  what?  To  maintain  conditions  such  as  they  are  at  the 
present  time. 

Now  my  friends,  the  maintenance  of  conditions  such  as  they  are 
at  the  present  time  depends  entirely  upon  that  farmer  and  upon 
nobody  else.  He  is  the  one  on  whom  it  depends.  Why  is  it  that  you 
have  23,000  acres  less  farming  land  today  than  you  had  in  1000? 
Simply  because  we  have  put  a  certain  class  of  men  into  a  position 
that  they  can  pay  better  v/ages  than  you  and  I  can  pay,  that's  why.  I 
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said  because  we  have  put  a  certain  class  of  men  into  a  position  that 
they  can  pay  higher  wages  than  you  and  T  can  pay.  I  need  not 
go  any  further  than  my  own  county.  I  know  what  has  happened 
there.  The  farms  outside  of  York  and  some  of  the  richest  farming 
land  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  is  lying  there,  and  some  of  it,  re- 
o-ardless  of  what  some  of  you  think  about  our  farming,  some  of  it, 
is  not  farmed  at  all.  Why  not?  Because  the  men  who  farmed  it 
can  make  two  and  three  and  four  dollars  a  day  working  m  the  factor- 
ies of  York,  whereas,  if  they  would  work  on  the  farm,  they  could 
make  a  dollar  or  a  dollar  and  a  half  or  two  dollars  a  day.  Now 
my  friends,  you  wouldn't  think  well  of  a  fellow  if  he  would  say, 
"All  right,  I'll  take  the  dollar  fifty  or  two  dollars  a  day,  instead  of 
four  dollars  a  day  down  there  in  the  factory  where  I  work  only  ten 
hours,  whereas,  on  your  old  farm  I'd  have  to  work  from  daylight  till 
sunset  and  sometimes  till  nine  or  ten  o'clock  at  night."  I  am  not 
advocating  those  things,  but  that  is  the  condition  that  is  confronting 
us  today.  We  must  put  that  farmer  into  a  position  so  that  he 
can  pay  the  same  wages  that  are  paid  by  any  other  organization  or 
any  other  industry,  and  just  as  soon  as  you  do  that,  just  that  soon 
you  will  get  the  fellows  back  to  the  farm. 

A  Member:    That  will  bring  down  the  prices  of  the  products. 

PROFMENGES:  Well,  that  is  an  entirely  different  question 
and  I  would  like  to  handle  that  for  a  while,  but  haven't  time  this 
afternoon.  Now  I  see  where  we  are.  I  said  the  Farmers'  Institute 
is  the  training  school  of  these  farmers  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  that  Farmers'  Institute  lecturers  of  the  future  will  have  to  be 
a  o-reat  deal  bigger  men  than  we  fellows  are  that  are  at  it  now,  in 
order  to  give  the  kind  of  instruction  that  is  needed  to  keep  that  man 
on  the  farm  and  make  him  a  man  that  will  produce  the  stuff  that 
is  needed,  for  what?  For  the  purpose  of  feeding  our  industrial  sys- 
tem, our  transportation  system,  our  mining  system  and  our  com- 
mercial system,  and  I  don't  like  to  include  that  last— I  say  I  don't 
li^Q  to — I'm  going  to  say  something  mean. 

A  Member :   I  wouldn't  do  it  if  I  couldn't  prove  it. 

PROF.  MENGES:  There  never  was  a  nation  that  was  cursed 
with  a  commercial  system  of  such  unparalleled  cussedness  as  the 
United  States  is.  That's  pretty  strong,  isn't  it?  Maybe  you  don't 
believe  it. 

A  Member:    Have  witnesses  to  prove  it? 

PROF.  MENGES:  Now,  my  friends,  I  don't  like  to  say  a  thing 
like  that,  it  hurts  me  to  say  it  and  maybe  I  should  not  say  it,  but 
it  looks  to  me  as  if  somebody  should  say  it.  and  I  might  just  as  well 
do  it  as  somebody  else,  because  maybe  I  can  do  it  in  a  little  pleasanter 
way. 

Well  now,  don't  you  see  where  we  are?  Tliat  fellow,  that  Farmers' 
Institute  lecturer  in  the  future,  must  be  a  bigger  man  than  he  has 
ever  been  before.  I  don't  know  of  any  other  institution,  my  friends, 
that  can  take  its  place.  There  isn't  another  institution  that  can 
take  the  place  of  the  Farmers'  Institute  for  the  instruction  of  the 
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farmer  and  for  the  purpose  of  reaching  him.  The  Institute  goes 
right  to  him.  Now  don't  you  see  what  is  at  stake  ?  Our  agriculture 
is  at  stake;  our  industrial  system  is  at  stake;  our  mining  system  is  at 
stake;  our  transportation  system  is  at  stake,  and  our  commercial 
system  depends  entirely  upon  that  farmer. 

Now,  my  Farmers'  Institute  friends,  I  have  talked  too  long,  but  I 
wanted  to  get  to  a  point,  don't  you  see,  where  we  are.  You  see  what 
you  need.  Mr.  Martin  and  the  Secretary  here  are  aware  what  is 
needed  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  as  well  as  I  am,  and  there  are 
a  number  of  others  here  who  know  these  things  just  as  well  as  I  do. 
The  likelihood  is  that  you  have  not  expressed  them  in  the  way  that 
I  have.  Now  my  friends,  I  look  at  it  in  this  way,  that  it  is  through 
the  agency  of  the  Farmers'  Institute,  it  is  through  the  agency  of  the 
legislation  that  has  recently  been  enacted  by  the  Legislature,  that 
it  is  possible  for  the  Agricultural  Department  to  take  that  farmer 
and  put  him  into  a  position  where  he  can  maintain  himself,  where 
he  can  maintain  our  industrial  system,  where  he  can  maintain  our 
commercial  system,  where  he  can  maintain  the  transportation  system 
and  where  he  can  maintain  the  mining  system  of  Pennsylvania,  the 
greatest  that  exists  today  anywhere.  Now  you  see,  here  is  something 
for  us  to  do  and  I  hope  that  hereafter  the  Institute  lecturers  will 
feel  their  responsibility  and  that  they  will  go  out  with  a  message 
that  will  take  that  farmer  and  lift  him  up  to  a  higher  standard  than 
he  has  occupied  heretofore. 

DIRECTOR  MARTIN:  My  friends,  before  we  start  upon  the  pro- 
gram proper,  the  clerk  will  distribute  pencils  and  blanks  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  the  members  and  others  an  opportunity  to  write 
down  such  questions  as  may  occur  to  them  from  time  to  time  and 
make  notes  of  lessons  that  may  here  be  developed  relative  to  the 
Institute  work  for  the  coming  season.  I  may  say,  in  addition,  that 
we  have  assembled  and  are  just  entering  upon  the  active  work  of 
our'  three  days'  meeting.  It  is  a  soui'ce  of  great  gratification  to 
listen  to  the  addresses  of  welcome.  We  are  certainly  thankful  for 
the  generous  hospitality  extended  to  us  in  the  opening  sessions  of 
this  meeting.  The  programs  have  been  distributed  and  they  are  here 
for  anyone  who  desires  them.  They  will  be  distributed  from  time 
to  time,  and  if  permitted,  the  suggestion  is  possibly  in  place  now  to 
the  County  Chairmen  of  Institutes  and  lecturers  who  are  present, 
there  is  nothing  that  tends  to  the  success  of  any  meeting  to  a  greater 
degree  than  promptness  in  all  we  do,  promptness  in  attendance  at 
the  time  set  and  regularity  in  that  attendance.  Our  time  is  brief, 
our  program  is  a  full  one,  and,  as  we  believe,  replete  with  subject- 
matter  that  will  not  only  interest  the  Convention  proper,  but  we 
feel  confident  that  the  farmers  and  residents  of  this  city  will  be 
interested  in  attending  these  meetings,  to  which  they  are  entirely 
welcome. 
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This  and  subsequent  roll-calls  showed  the  following  members  pres- 
ent : — 

COUNTY  INSTITUTE  MANAGERS 

A.   I.  Weidner,   Adams  county. 

A.  J.  Purdy,   Allegheny  county. 

S.  S.  Blyholder,   Armstrong  county. 

A.  L.  McKibben,   Beaver  county. 

W.  F.  Biddle,   Bedford  county. 

Howard    G.    McGowan,   Berks  county. 

W.    Frank   Beck,   Blair  county. 

B.  F.  Wambold,   Bucks  county. 

W.    H.    MUliron,   Butler  county. 

Lewis  J.  Bearer,   Cambria  county. 

M.  E.  Conard,  C-nrbon  county. 

Edward  Lienhard,   Chester  county. 

Harrison  Straw,   '  Clearfield  county. 

Joel  A.  Herr,   Clinton  county. 

A.  P.  Young,   Columbia  county. 

J.  F.  Seavy,   Crawford  county. 

Archie  Billings ,   ■•  Erie  county . 

John  T.  Smith,   .Fayette  county. 

Frank  Rauck,   Fulton  county. 

J.  W.  Stewart,   Greene  county. 

G.  G.  Hutchison,   Huntingdon  county. 

S    C    George   Indiana  county. 

Peter  B.  Cowan,   .•  Jefferson  county. 

Matthew  Rodgers,   Juniata  county. 

Horace  Seamans,   Lackawanna  county. 

J.  Aldus  Herr,   Lancaster  county. 

Sylvester  Shaffer,   Lawrence  county. 

Edward  Shuey,   Lebanon  county. 

J.  E.  Hildebrant,   Luzerne  county. 

W.  C.  Black,   Mercer  county. 

M.  M.  Naginey,   Mifflin  county. 

F.  S.  Brong,   Monroe  county. 

J.  H.  Schultz,   Montgomery  county. 

J.  Miles  Derr,   Montour  county. 

C.  S.  Messinger,   Northampton  county. 

I    A.  Eschbach,   Northumberland  county. 

CM.  Bower,   Perry  county. 

A.  T.  Crittenden,   Potter  county. 

John  Shoener,   Schuylkill  county. 

F.  F.  Glass,   Snyder  county. 

J.  0.  Weller,   Somerset  county. 

F.  A.  Davies,   Susquehanna  county. 

J.  Newton  Glover,   Union  county. 

W.  A.  Crawford,   Venango  county. 

G.  A.  Woodside,   Warren  county. 

J)    g    Taylor,   Washington  county. 

W.  F.  Holtzer,  Westmoreland  county. 

George  A.  Benson,   Wyoming  county. 

G.  F.  Barnes,   York  county. 
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INSTITUTE  LECTURERS 

H.  M.  Anderson,   ..New  Park,  Pa. 

M.  S.  Bond,   Northumberland,  Pa. 

J.  T.  Campbell,   Hartstown,  Pa. 

Fred  W.  Card,   Sylvania,  Pa. 

Dr.  M.  E.  Conard,   Westgrove,  Pa. 

H.  P.  Davis,   State  College,  Pa. 

E.  B.  Dorsett,   Mansfield,  Pa. 

W.  M.  C.  Drake,   Volant,  Pa. 

F.  H.  Fasett,   Meshoppen,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Jean  Kane  Foulke,   West  Chester,  Pa. 

Sheldon  W.  Funk,   Boyertown,  Pa. 

G.  C.  Given,  State  College,  Pa. 

H.  M.  Gooderham,   Patton,  Pa. 

Joel  A.  Herr,   Millhall,  Pa. 

E.  K.  Hibshman,   State  College,  Pa. 

J.  B.  Johnston,  New  Wilmington,  Pa . 

R.  P.  Kester,   Grampian,  Pa. 

Dr.  Louis  A.  Klein,   Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Prof.  Franklin  Menges,   York,  Pa. 

W.  M.  Patton,   ,  Mosgrove,  Pa. 

E.  L.  Phillips,   New  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Chas.  A.  Row,   Yardley,  Pa. 

Robert  S.  Seeds,   Birmingham,  Pa. 

A.  W.  Stephens,   Hoboken,  Pa. 

Prof.  F.  R.  Stevens,   Geneva,  N.  Y. 

W.  H.  Stout,   Pinegrove,  Pa. 

Leon  Otice  Van  Noy ,   .'  Troy  Pa 

D.  H.  Watts,   Kerrmoor,  Pa. 

W.  Theo.   Wittman,   Allen  town,  Pa. 

R.  J.  Weld,   Sugargrove,  Pa. 

Tbe  CHAIEMAN:  The  first  topic,  according  to  the  program,  is 
one  of  much  interest  to  everyone.  The  topic  is,  "The  Function  of 
the  Experiment  Farms."  We  have  with  us  today  Dr.  Charles  E. 
Thorne,  Director  of  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station,  of  Wooster,  Ohio. 
I  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  Dr.  Thorne. 

Dr.  Thome's  address  is  as  follows: 


THE  FUNCTION  OF  THE  EXPERIMENT  FARMS 


By  DR.  CHAS.  E.  THORNE,  Director  of  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station,   Wooster,  Ohio. 


I  have  been  very  much  interested  indeed  in  the  discussion  this 
afternoon.  The  questions  that  have  been  brought  before  you  are  cer- 
tainly of  very  great  importance.  They  are  questions  that  Ave  are  real- 
izing over  in  Ohio  in  a  very  forceful  way.  I  am  not  acquainted 
with  Pennsylvania  conditions.  I  am  acquainted  with  Ohio  conditions 
and  our  statistics  show  that  fifty  years  ago  we  were  producing  within 
a  couple  of  bushels  to  the  acre  as  much  wheat  and  the  same  amount 
of  corn,  or  probably  a  little  more  than  we  are  producing  now.  We 
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have  been  contented  to  stand  for  sixty  years  at  a  uuuorm  rate  of 
production,  which  amounts  to  an  average  income  per  acre  of  some- 
tiding  like  ten  dollars  at  present  prices;  for  the  land  under  cultiva- 
tion. Meanwhile,  the  rate  of  wages  has  gone  up,  until  the  situation 
(low  is  that  more  than  half  of  our  Ohio  farmers  are  earning  less  on 
iheir  farms  than  they  are  paying  the  men  who  help  them  by  the 
month.  We  have  made  a  census  of  a  township  just  over  across  the 
river  in  Ohio,  wherein  the  income  was  carefully  ascertained  for  the 
major  portion  of  the  farmers  of  that  township.  We  find  that  60 
per  cent,  of  the  farmers  of  that  township  are  actually  earning  less 
for  their  work  than  they  are  paying  the  men  who  help  them  by  the 
month.  A  few  are  earning  more  than  this,  a  feAV  are  earning  from 
a  dollar  to  a  hundred  dollars  a  year  more,  and  a  few  are  earning 
very  comfortable  wages,  very  comfortable  livings  from  their  work. 
To  cultivate  land  which  will  only  produce  12  or  14  bushels  of  wheat 
to  the  acre  and  30  to  35  bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre,  means  a  scale 
of  living  too  low  for  people  who  have  the  opportunity  to  look  around 
them  that  our  young  people  have  in  Ohio.  The  consequence  is  that 
these  young  people  have  left  the  farm  and  are  going  to  the  city. 
They  have  not  always  done  better  by  going  to  the  city,  I  trust,  and 
yet  the  stream  has  constantly  tended  away  from  the  farm  and  into 
the  city,  and  largely  because  of  the  meager  return  which  our  Ohio 
farms,  under  the  old  system  of  Ohio  farming,  have  been  yielding. 

We  are  up  against  the  alternative  of  two  propositions;  our  farms 
must  yield  more  to  the  acre  or  our  farmers  will  go  back  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  peasant  farmers  of  Europe.  There  is  no  choice  between 
these  two  positions— one  or  the  other  thing  must  happen— and  it  is 
because  those  whose  vision  has  been  above  the  ordinary  level  have 
been  able  to  see  this,  that  such  institutions  as  the  Experiment  Sta- 
tions have  been  established,  for  these  conditions  have  not  been  con- 
fined to  Ohio  alone.  You  all  know  of  the  fact  that  in  many  sections 
of  the  Eastern  United  States  farms  have  been  sold  for  many  years 
past  at  less  than  the  cost  of  the  improvements  (m  them.  Such  con- 
ditions prevail  in  many  parts  of  Ohio  yet  and  prevail  to  a  larger  de- 
gree in  some  portions  of  New  York  and  New  England,  and  I  say 
it  is  because  those  whose  vision  has  been  above  that  ordinary  level 
have  been  able  to  realize  this,  that  such  institutions  have  been  es- 
r  tablished. 

These  experiment  stations  have  now  demonstrated  beyond  ak  ques- 
tion that  it  is  possible,  by  the  application  of  scientific  methods  to 
^  agriculture,  to  enormously  increase  the  production  of  the  land;  but 
what  is  the  reception  with  which  this  demonstration  meets?  Some 
of  you  have  seen  in  an  eastern  agricultural  journal  recently  the  com- 
plaint of  farmers,  that  the  experiment  stations  and  the  institute 
speakers  and  the  teachers  in  the  colleges  of  agriculture  are  trying 
to  teach  the  farmers  how  to  produce  more  to  the  acre  when  they 
already  produce  too  much,  because,  whenever  you  get  a  good  crop, 
it  sells  for  less  than  a  poor  one.  We  know  that  is  true  and  we  know, 
also,  those  of  us  who  look  abroad,  know  that  unless  we  do  learn 
to  make  the  acre  produce  more  than  it  has  done  hitherto,  the  time 
is  coming  when  our  children  or  grandchildren  will  go  hungry.  There 
is  no  alternative  between  those  two  propositions.  The  acre  must  pro- 
duce more  than  it  is  doing  or  the  future  generations  will  go  hungry 
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in  our  country  as  tliej  have  gone  hungry  and  died  by  the  millions  of 
starvation  in  Asiastic  countries;  but  the  reception  agricultural  sta- 
tions and  lecturers  and  experiment  stations  are  getting  from  many 
of  the  farmers  is  that  the  workers  who  are  trying  to  show  how  this 
should  be  done,  are  parasites  on  the  body  politic,  (you  will  see  that 
within  the  last  year  oi-  two) ,  loafers — and  we  realize  and  have  realized 
for  years  that  in  many  cases  our  Avork  is  met  in  just  that  way. 

It  is  not  altogether  a  problem  of  showing  how  the  thing  is  to  be 
done;  the  problem  is  to  get  down  to  the  fainier  himself  and  overcome 
his  inertia  and  show  liim  the  better  way.  We  are  cultivating  parallel 
strips  of  land  side  by  side  over  on  the  Experiment  Farm  at  Wooster, 
a  farm  that  had  been  rented  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  before  it 
came  into  our  possession  and  had  been  at  the  tender  mercies  of  the 
tenant  farmer  for  that  period.  On  one  type  of  land,  duplicated  five 
or  ten  times  over,  we  have  been  able  to  produce  as  an  average,  with 
the  best  cultivation  we  knew  hoAV,  a  thorough  drainage  to  begin  with 
and  the  best  tillage  we  knew  how  to  give,  we  have  been  able  to  produce 
an  average  of  a  little  over  ten  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre  for  ten 
years  past,  the  land  being  farmed  in  rotation  with  the  best  tillage  we 
knew  how  to  give.  Eight  alongside,  separated  by  strips  only  two 
feet  wide  and  just  duplicated  again  in  the  same  way,  we  have  pro- 
duced over  thirty  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre,  with  the  same  tillage, 
the  same  seed  and  the  same  rotation,  the  same  cultivation  in  every 
way,  except  that  on  the  one  Ijand  Ave  have  left  the  land  under  the 
management  whicli  had  prevailed  before,  and  on  the  other  hand  we 
have  applied  the  suggestions  which  modern  science  has  given  us  in 
the  feeding  of  the  crops.  In  other  words,  our  Ohio  farmers  are  con- 
tented to  travel  over  two  or  thi  ee  acres  of  land,  to  seed  two  or  three 
acres  of  land,  to  cultivate  tAvo  or  three  acres  of  land,  to  get  the  pro- 
duce of  one  acre,  and  they  are  doing  that  notAvithstancling  the  in- 
formation that  has  been  put  before  them  for  at  least  ten  years  past, 
that  a  better  method  was  possible. 

We  have  about  272,000  farmers  in  Ohio,  something  over  60,000  of 
those  farmers  have  asked  for  our  Bulletins,  the  publications  of  the 
Experiment  Station.  The  attitude  of  the  other  200,000  farmers  is 
fairly  represented  by  the  words  of  the  young  man  in  the  streets  of 
Wooster  a  year  or  tAvo  ago,  when  the  College  of  Agriculture,  Avhich 
has  no  connection  with  the  Experiment  Station,  when  the  College  of 
Agriculture  had  come  to  Wooster  Avith  one  of  its  movable  schools  of 
agriculture,  the  schools  being  held  a  week  at  a  place  in  different 
sections  of  the  State.  Someone  asked  the  young  man  if  he  was  going 
to  attend  that  school  of  agriculture.  He  replied,  ''No,  I  know  more 
about  farming  in  a  week  than  them  sapheads  up  at  the  Experiment 
Station  does  in  a  year."  We  have  to  meet  this  attitude  of  the  far- 
mers of  our  country,  our  friends  and  neighbors  all  around  us,  before 
Ave  can  accomplish  the  work  that  is  before  us. 

How  are  we  to  meet  his  attitude?  That  is  the  question  we  have 
to  answer,  you  and  we,  you  Institute  Avorkers  and  the  Institute  workers 
in  Ohio.  We  have  been  holding  Farmers'  Institutes  in  Ohio  for  thirty 
years;  there  nowhere  circulates  a  better  grade  of  agricultural  press 
than  in  Ohio;  there  is  nowhere  a  better  college  of  agriculture  than 
in  Ohio,  but  with  all  this  Avork,  that  is  the  attitude  Ave  have  to  meet, 
and  it  is  sometimes  an  attitude  that  is  almost  discouraging  to  those 
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engaged  in  the  work.  And  before  we  can  successfully  reach  these 
people,  we  must  reach  those  whose  heads  are  above  the  level,  and 
fortunately,  we  have  them  e\erywhere  in  Pennsylvania  and  m  Ohio 
both.  Here  and  there  we  have  one  whose  vision  is  wider,  who  can 
see  farther  than  the  majority,  and  to  reach  these  is  the  problem  that 
is  set  before  us,  to  reach  such  as  these  the  Legislatures  of  both  States 
have  established  experiment  stations  under  the  patronage  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  the  object  of  these  experiment  stations  being  to 
work  up  and  reduce  to  farming  practice  the  principles  by  which  the 
yield  of  the  land  might  be  increased  and  might  be  economically  in- 
creased. We  desire  to  increase  the  yield,  if  the  expense  of  the  in- 
crease does  not  outweigh  the  value  of  the  increase,  but  that  point 
must  be  kept  before  us  all  the  time. 

Thirty  years  ago  the  experiment  station  was  established  m  Ohio. 
It  was  not  long  before  we  began  to  realize  that  an  experiment  station 
located  on  a  single  type  of  soil  could  not  answer  satisfactorily  ques- 
tions for  other  and  different  types.    We  began  more  than  twenty 
years  ago  to  reach  out  to  establish  auxiliary  stations,  test  farms, 
we  called  them,  not  equipped  with  scientific  laboratories  and  all  that 
paraphernalia,  but  simplv  farms  on  which  the  problems  of  differences 
of  soil  constitution  could  be  intelligently  studied.    This  work  has 
gone  on,  until  the  Ohio  station  now  has  some  eight  of  such  outlying 
farms,  'to  illustrate  the  difference  in  the  results  which  we  obtain 
on  these  farms  from  the  treatment  of  soil,— the  main  station  at 
Wooster  has  produced  an  average  net  profit  of  -f  14  per  acre  for  each 
five  year  rotation  on  crops  grown  in  rotation  and  treated  with  fer- 
tilizing combinations.    The  same  treatment  on  soil  treated  in  the 
same  way,  both  as  to  drainage  and  rotation  and  tillage,  on  a  farm 
forty  miles  away,  on  a  different  kind  of  soil,  has  given  us  a  net 
average  profit  of  64  cents.   Now,  you  can  see  that  if  we  had  based— 
if  our  knowledge  had  been  limited  to  the  one  farm  on  which  we  were 
located,  what  a  different  teaching  we  Avould-have  been  giving  to  the 
people  of  the  State  than  Ave  must  give  with  the  knowledge  that  soils 
may  be  radically  different  in  their  condition.    This  led  to  the  exten- 
sion of  these  farms.    As  fast  as  possible  they  are  being  extended  to 
include  the  principal  soil  types  of  the  State.    We  do  not  expect, 
of  course,  to  include  every  soil,  but  the  principal  soil  types  of  the 
State  are  being  brought  under  control  in  this  way. 

We  first  undertook  to  do  this  by  the  establishment  of  test  fields, 
bv  co-operative  work  with  farmers  on  the  different  soils.  That  seemed 
the  rational  way  to  go  at  it.  It  looked  as  if  it  would  be  a  great  deal 
cheaper  to  get  a  farmer  to  carry  out  under  our  instructions  a  particu- 
lar test  than  to  purchase  a  farm  and  equip  it  and  maintain  it  for 
this  purpose.  The  outcome  was  continually  disappointing.  The  diffi- 
culty was  that  we  did  not  succeed  in  finding  farmers  who  were  will- 
ino'  to  set  aside  land  for  an  indefinite  peiiod  for  such  purposes. 
Our  work  soon  showed  that  if  this  kind  of  research  is  to  bear  fruit 
of  permanent  value,  it  must  be  continued  for  a  period  of  we  know  not 
how  long  in  one  place  in  order  to  accomplish  results.  To  illustrate 
that  point  more  clearly:  In  1S94,  we  harvested  a  crop  of  wheat  on 
the  main  station  farm  at  Wooster,  that  had  been  treated  with  various 
fertilizing  materials.  It  was  the  first  application  of  fertilizers  to 
this  tract.  A  number  of  the  applications  contained  acid  phosphate 
as  a  carrier  of  phosphorus.   In  every  case  where  acid  phosphate  was 
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used  that  year,  the  yield  of  wheat,  of  grain,  was  less  than  it  was  on 
the  unfertilized  land  alongside,  and  yet,  as  we  look  back  over  the 
nineteen  years  that  have  elapsed  since  that  experiment  was  begun, 
the  ayerage  increase  of  wheat  over  this  nineteen  years  has  been  nearly 
28  bushels  to  the  acre.  You  see  what  a  terrible  mix  we  would  have 
made  if  we  had  stopped  our  test  with  that  one  experiment  and  based 
our  recommendations  to  the  farmers  on  that  one  point,  and  that  is 
what  is  too  often  done,  we  are  too  apt  to  take  a  single  test  and  jump 
at  conclusions  from  that. 

If  our  work  at  the  Ohio  Station  has  demonstrated  one  thing  more 
than  another,  if  it  has  demonstrated  that  one  thing  is  of  greater  im- 
portance than  any  other,  it  is  that  this  study  of  the  soil  must  be 
continued  through  a  long  period  of  years,  in  order  to  overcome  and 
equalize  the  variations  due  to  seasonal  diffei'ences.  Take  the  first 
year's  work  out  at  Wooster,  the  first  five  years'  work  at  Wooster, 
and  compare  it  with  the  second  five  years,  we  find  that  the  increase 
during  the  second  five  year  period  has  been  in  many  cases  double,  and 
some  cases  more  than  double  what  it  was  during  the  first  five  years. 
The  explanation  is  easj''.  As  we  look  back  over  the  nineteen  years 
now  and  study  our  results  not  onlj  there,  but  at  the  six  or  eight 
other  farms  we  have  now  under  test,  we  find  that  invariably  the  ap- 
plication of  fertilizers  on  land  previously  untreated  fails  to  produce 
its  full  effect.  The  crops  immediately  fertilized  never  secure,  never 
obtain,  all  the  fertility  given  in  tins  first  application.  From  half  to 
one-third,  taking  the  average  of  all  our  work,  from  half  to  one-third 
of  the  efi'ect  of  an  application  of  fertilizers  is  carried  forward  to 
succeeding  crops,  and  in  the  case  of  manures,  the  difl'erence  is  still 
greater  than  that,  so  that  you  see,  taking  this  part  alone,  it  takes  a 
long  period  of  years  to  arrive  at  results  which  will  serve  as  a  safe 
guide  from  which  to  teach  how  to  use  these  materials. 

We  have  not  found  so  great  a  difference  in  effect  on  different  soils 
as  these  first  ones  I  spoke  of,  in  other  cases,  but  we  find  that  no  two 
soils  give  exactly  the  same  returns  from  fertilizer  treatment,  but 
that  each  soil  must  be  studied  by  itself.  Each  crop  has  its  own  pe- 
culiarities, as  I  said  this  morning,  everj^  plant  has  its  own  likes  and 
dislikes,  its  own  aptitudes,  and  these  must  be  studied,  but  the  im- 
portant variations  are  in  the  soils  ratlier  than  in  the  plants,  and  we 
must  study  the  soils ;  we  cannot  move  them  into  our  laboratories 
and  analyze  them  there  and  tell  what  they  need;  that  has  been  ex- 
ploded long  ago,  and  yet  every  week  I  have  to  answer  letters,  asking 
us  to  analyze  soils.  We  have  in  Ohio,  in  Wooster,  the  soils  that  we 
are  working  on,  in  the  upper  7  inches  of  soil,  18  and  20  tons  of  potash 
per  acre,  and  yet  on  some  of  these  soils  so  small  an  application  as 
20  pounds  of  potash  carried  in  40  tons  of  muriate  has  added  four  to 
five  dollars  an  acre  to  the  increase  of  crops.  Soils  that  already  had 
18  to  20  tons  to  the  acre,  an  addition  of  so  little  as  20  pounds  to  the 
acre  has  made  that  difference  in  the  increase  of  yield  of  crops.  The 
meaning  simply  is  that  the  potash  in  our  soils  is  locked  up  in  such 
insoluble  combinations  that  it  yielded  up  too  slowly  for  proper  pro- 
duction, and  even  where  there  is  already  such  a  great  store  of  potash, 
it  pays  to  add  a  little  available  potash  to  the  crops  we  grow. 

The  remark  was  made  a  little  while  ago — I  am  going  back  a  mo- 
ment— about  the  amount  of  land  that  lies  idle  here  in  Washington 
county.  We  in  Ohio  would  be  better  off  today,  absolutely  better  off, 
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if  one-third  of  our  land  were  lying  absolutely  idle  and  turned  back 
to  nature,  and  the  energy  we  use  in  traveling  over  that  land  trying 
to  raise  crops  on  land  too  wet  or  too  poor  for  cultivation— i  say  ii 
that  were  turned  back  to  nature  and  the  energy  wasted  on  that  land 
was  expended  in  the  improvement  of  other  land— that  is  an  important 
point. 

PEOF.  MENGES:    Is  that  done? 

DE  THOENE :  It  is  not  done.  That  is  the  answer  to  those  who 
say  we  are  trying  to  teach  them  to  grow  more  crops  when  they  are 
already  growing  too  much.  If  we  could  teach  them  to  do  better 
farming  on  fewer  acres  the  outcome  would  be  immensely  better  for  our 

people.  ,  „  ,        .  ^   XI  j- 

I  thought  to  give  you  a  little  idea  of  some  of  the  points  that  are 
being  worked  out  by  this  system  of  research  farms.    I  was  saying 
that  we  started  out  years  ago  with  the  idea  of  employing  farmers  to 
carry  on  this  work  for  us.    Farmers  were  not  willing  to  set  aside 
permanently  laud  for  this  purpose.    They  were  not  willing  to  give 
up  the  land  for  a  long  euough  period  for  results  of  value  to  be  worked 
out  of  it.    Tliey  were  not  willing  to  give  it  the  care  necessary ;  they 
were  not  willing  to  give  the  accurate  weighing  and  measurement  of 
crops  that  was  necessary  to  accurate  results.   An  illustration  of  what 
we 'encountered  will  be  plain:    We  were  testing  varieties  of  wheat. 
We  wanted  to  examine  the  behavior  of  these  varieties  on  a  very  differ- 
ent soil  from  that  at  the  main  station.    That  soil  is  a  yellow,  sandy 
clay.   Yv'e  Avanted  to  see  whether  there  was  any  difference  in  varieties 
on  black  land,  on  the  low,  black  prairie  land  we  have  in  the  western 
part  of  the  State,  and  we  sent  samples  of  these  wheats  to  one  of  the 
best  farmers  in  that  region,  a  young  man,  a  college  graduate,  a  man 
of  very  much  more  than  average  intelligence,  a  wealthy  farmer,  who 
had  a  large  farm  and  who  enthusiastically  began  the  experiment.  He 
carried  it  through  nicely  the  first  season.   We  induced  him  to  repeat 
it  the  second  season.    He  sowed  the  wheat,  he  raised  it  all  right,  he 
harvested  it  all  right,  but  when  thrashing  time  came,  his  hands  were 
short  and  the  weather  was  threatening  and  he  rushed  the  whole  thing 
through  the  thrashing  machine  together,  so  that  when  we  got  through 
we  knew  nothing. 

Such  experiences  soon  cured  us  of  this  method  of  trying  to  work. 
We  found  that  the  only  way  in  which  we,  with  our  Ohio  conditions — 
they  are  different  there  from  what  they  are  in  Illinois  and  different,  no 
doubt,  from  what  they  are  in  Pennsylvania,  but  with  our  Ohio  con- 
ditions, the  only  way  in  which  we  could  be  sure  of  carrying  an  ex- 
periment to  its  completion  and  of  getting  from  it  results  that  would 
have  any  value  when  completed,  was  to  have  absolute  control  for  an 
indefinite  period  of  the  laud  upon  which  the  experiment  was  made,  of 
the  labor  employed  in  making  that  experiment,  and  the  only  way  to 
do  this  was  to  lease  or  purchase  farms,  to  equip  these  farms  with 
men  and  tools  and  implements,  to  have  men  on  these  farms  who  had 
no  other  responsibility  than  the  execution  of  this  work,  whose  wages 
depended  on  the  faithfulness  with  which  they  carried  out  the  orders 
given  them,  who  had  no  interest  whatever  in  the  crop,  who  could 
afford  to  stand  aside  and  let  it  be  entirely  destroyed,  if  necessary, 
rather  than  miss  the  experiment. 
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We  had  some  bitter  experiences  on  our  farm,  wliere  we  had  things 
under,  or  as  we  thought,  under  control.  We  had  a  splendid  crop  of 
clover  hay  growing.  It  had  been  under  fertilizers  for  several  years 
and  the  results  were  very  striking.  We  had  also  at  the  same  time  a 
ten  acre  field  of  magnificent  clover  hay,  such  as  I  described  this  morn- 
ing. There  were  ten  acres  in  one  field  and  tliree  in  the  other.  Our 
farmer,  who  was  one  of  the  most  faithful  men  we  have  in  Ohio,  could 
not  help  but  be  tempted  by  the  ten  acres  of  magnificent  clover  to  cut 
that  and  harvest  it  first.  He  did  so,  then  set  in  a  period  of  rain.  For 
three  weeks  it  rained  and  when  he  got  the  three  acres  cut  on  the 
fertilized  land,  it  had  fallen  down  and  taken  second  growth,  while 
that  on  the  unfertilized  land  continued  to  grow.  He  got  less  hay 
in  every  case  off  of  the  fertilized  land  than  he  did  off  of  the  unfer- 
tilized land,  and  yet  there  was  no  question  at  all  before  the  hay  went 
down  that  there  was  fifty  per  cent,  more  hay  on  the  fertilized  land 
than  on  the  other.  We  lost  our  experiment  completely.  I  told  him 
I  would  rather  he  had  simply  burned  the  ten  acres  of  hay  that  had 
no  experiment  in  it  than  had  lost  the  experiment.  The  experiment 
is  the  one  thing  that  is  of  value,  the  crop  is  of  no  value  whatever, 
and  in  order  to  carry  out  a  scientific  piece  of  work  in  that  way,  we 
have  to  be  absolutely  free  from  any  financial  interest  in  the  matter. 
We  must  look  only  to  the  experiment,  not  to  the  value  of  the  crop  or 
the  labor  put  on  it,  nothing  else  but  working  out  the  experiment,  and 
the  only  way  in  which  we  can  do  that  is  to  have  absolute  control  of 
land  and  crop,  men  and  teams. 

A  Member:   Are  those  two  farms  self-sustaining? 

DE.  THOENE :  They  cost  us  two  thousand  dollars  a  year  more 
than  they  bring  in.  If  they  were  self-sustaining,  they  could  not  do 
the  work  we  have  for  them  to  do ;  the  work  of  weighing  and  measuring 
and  account  keeping  must  inevitably  cost  more.  We  must  employ 
men  of  a  higher  grade  than  the  ordinary  day  laborer  and  we  must 
divorce  that  man  absolutely  from  the  work  itself,  from  any  interest 
in  the  work  itself;  we  cannot  crowd  him;  we  cannot  push  him;  we 
must  have  faithful  Avork,  and  that  means  that  he  mustn't  work  from 
daylight  till  dark,  he  must  not  work  to  the  point  of  physical  exhaus- 
tion if  he  is  to  carry  on  the  experimental  work  necessary  to  ac- 
complish the  results  we  are  after. 

I  should  say  that  in  the  organization  of  these  farms  we  first  leased 
a  whole  farm.  We  had  leased  the  farm  I  first  spoke  of,  where  we 
only  got  64  cents  as  against  |14,  at  the  Station,  on  a  ten-year  lease, 
with  the  option  of  purchase.  The  tobacco  growers  in  southwestern 
Ohio  were  determined  that  we  should  take  up  the  tobacco  problem 
and  in  order  to  accomplish  that  we  went  into  that  region,  and  the 
Tobacco  Growers'  Association  purchased  a  farm,  paid  cash  for  it  and 
leased  it  for  ten  years  with  the  option  of  taking  it  over  in  that  time 
on  payment  of  the  purchase  price  and  paying  6  per  cent,  annually  for 
the  lease.  Since  then  a  law  has  been  passed  in  our  State,  authorizing 
counties  in  the  State  to  purchase  farms  for  experiment  purposes  and 
to  place  these  farms  under  the  management  of  the  Experiment  Sta- 
tion. We  have,  in  the  norhwestern  part  of  the  State,  a  great  interest 
in  the  sugar  beet  industry,  and  we  have  a  number  of  factories  there 
and  farmers  are  greatly  interested  in  that  industry.    We  cannot 
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grow  either  tobacco  or  sugar  beets  on  the  main  farm  at  Wooster.  The 
soil  is  not  adapted  to  either  of  those  crops.  We  cannot  grow  them 
in  a  satisfactory  way  and  one  of  the  counties  in  the  sugar  beet  region 
was  the  first  to  take  up  this  County  Experiment  Farm  Law  and  we 
have  established  a  farm  in  that  region  where  we  are  making  the  sugar 
beet  the  feature  of  our  work.   We  wanted  to  study  the  country. 

In  southeastern  Ohio,  we  have  a  great  deal  of  farming  land  there 
that  might  be  bought  for  a  few  dollars  up  to  twenty-five  or  thirty  or 
fortj^  dollars  an  acre,  and  the  best  farms  were  not  held  at  more  than 
sixty  dollars  an  acre.  We  were  interested  in  studying  the  condition 
of  those  hill  counties.  We  believed  it  was  possible  to  do  things  which 
would  alter  the  condition  of  agriculture  and  purchased  a  farm  of  300 
acres  there.  We  are  now  using  it  for  three  purposes,  largely  for  the 
study  of  sheep  husbandry,  and  while  the  country  is  well  adapted  to 
pasture  and  not  well  adapted  to  agriculture  or  tillage;  also  the  study 
of  orchard  conditions  and  forestry.  Sheep  husbandry  involves  the  cul- 
ture and  development  of  pasture.  We  are  making  that  farm  a  center 
of  that  kind  of  study. 

To  show  what  may  be  done  by  work  of  this  character,  we  have  a 
territory  down  in  Washington  county,  our  State,  that  was  seventy- 
five  years  ago  one  of  the  great  apple  growing  regions  of  Ohio  and  had 
been  up  to  that  time.   It  had  been  from  the  earliest  settlement  of  the 
State. "  Marietta,  you  know,  is  one  of  the  earliest  towns  settled  in  the 
State  and  apple  growing  was  soon  started  there  through  the  scatter- 
ing of  seeds  by  tiiat  historical  character  you  have  heard  of,  Johnny 
Appleseed.    His  work  began  in  there  and  extended  throughout  the 
State,  but  that  county  grew  apples  and  shipped  them  down  the  river 
before  the  Civil  AVar  in  vast  quatities.    Their  orchards  for  twenty 
years  have  been  producing  nothing  and  they  began  to  cut  them  down. 
A  few  years  ago  our  horticulturist  went  there  and  found  an  orchard 
that  had  been  condemned  to  the  axe.    He  got  the  owner  to  let  him 
have  an  acre  for  that  one  season.    The  outcome  was  that  the  owner 
sold  four  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  apples  from  that  acre,  while  the 
trees  around  it,  thirty  or  forty  acres,  continued  their  former  habits 
of  producing  nothing.   Instead  of  cutting  down  the  orchard,  he  went 
to  work  to  take  care  of  it  and  plant  more  trees  and  that  county  has 
sold  a  great  many  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  apples  from  that  one 
experiment,  and  yet  Mr.  Greene,  our  horticultui  ist,  had  been  telling, 
for  nearly  twenty  years,  what  might  be  done  in  the  orchard,  but  it 
had  fallen  on  deaf  ears,   ^s'ow  they  are  taking  hold  and  carrying  on 
the  work. 

The  same  thing  holds  in  soil  fertility  work  even  more  strongly  than 
in  such  things  as  orchards.  An  apple  orchard  full  of  apples  when 
the  orchards  all  around  are  barren  is  a  very  striking  object  lesson. 
It  is  easier  to  develop  such  an  object  lesson  because  we  can  do  that 
in  two  or  three  years'  time.  Such  a  question  as  that  we  can  solve 
on  leased  or  rented  land  or  in  co-operation. 

As  an  illustration  right  there  of  that  question  of  continued  co-opera- 
tion: The  farmer  in  whose  orchard  this  object  lesson  was  given  is 
not  willing  for  it  to  be  continued.  Not  only  because  he  does  not  want 
to  lose  the  income  of  those  trees  around  him,  but  he  wants  the  whole 
orchard  treated  and  that  does  not  leave  us  any  measuring  stick  to 
show  what  may  be  done  by  treatment  in  that  particular  orchard,  so 
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we  have  to  give  that  lesson  up  and  start  an  orchard  ourselves  if  we  arti 
going  to  make  a  permanent  study  of  this  question  of  orchard  treat- 
ment. The  shorter  table  here  is  intended  to  show  the  difference  in 
results  that  we  get  on  different  soil  formations.  I  will  not  take 
time  to  ,go  over  it.  You  will  see  that  phosphorus  on  every  soil  has 
produced  a  profitable  increase.  We  have  not  failed  anywhere  in 
Ohio  to  produce  a  profitable  increase  by  the  application  of  phosphorus 
on  any  soil  that  has  been  for  twenty-five  years  or  more  in  cultivation. 

The  meaning  of  that,  after  all,  is  simple;  phosphorus  is  one  of  the 
main  constituents  of  bone.  Without  phosphorus  there  is  no  life, 
animal  or  vegetable.  It  is  found  in  the  minutest  organism,  from  the 
bacteria  up  to  ourselves;  there  is  no  life  without  phosphorus. 

Now  in  our  system  of  agriculture  over  in  Ohio  we  have  been  raising 
grain  for  nearly  a  hundred  years.  We  dug  a  couple  of  canals  across 
the  State  before  the  days  of  the  railroad,  in  order  that  our  grain 
might  be  carried  to  the  Ohio  Kiver  and  then  down  the  river,  to  feed 
the  negroes  in  the  South,  the  slaves,  more  quickly.  Our  farmers  for 
twenty-five  miles  of  those  canals  on  either  side  hauled  their  wheat 
to  the  canals.  Those  were  the  first  cash  crops  we  had.  Then  the  rail- 
roads came,  elevators  were  established  at  every  railroad  station  over 
the  State,  taking  the  corn  and  oats  and  carrying  them  out  of  the 
State.  With  the  development  of  these  means  of  transportation,  the 
livestock  industry  grew  less,  more  of  our  grain  was  shipped  out  of 
the  State  as  grain,  and  I  may  say  that  but  for  the  raising  of  livestock, 
we  would  not  sustain  such  losses  of  phosphorus,  for,  as  I  say,  phos- 
phorus is  one  of  the  chief  constituents  of  bone,  and  when  we  feed  the 
grain  to  the  livestock  and  drive  it  across  the  mountains  to  sell  in 
Philadelphia,  as  my  father  did  in  the  early  days,  or  drive  it  down  to 
Cincinnati  in  the  form  of  hogs,  to  go  from  there  to  feed  the  slaves 
in  the  South,  as  we  did  before  the  War — I  remember  hog  drivers  stop- 
ping at  my  father's  place  before  the  railroads  came,  but  with  the 
coming  of  the  railroads  Ohio  became  a  great  livestock  growing  State, 
and  with  every  trainload  that  went  out,  went  a  load  of  phosphorus. 
Milk  is  the  characteristic  food  of  the  young  animal  and  must  contain 
phosphorus,  and  with  the  growth  of  our  cities,  the  production  of 
milk  has  increased  enormously,  so  there  is  an  enormous  stream  of  this 
element  flowing  out  of  the  State,  and  as  far  as  we  have  been  able  to 
study  from  these  soils  scattered  over  the  State,  we  have  not  yet 
found  a  foot  of  land  in  Ohio  that  has  been  twenty-five  years  or  more 
under  cultivation,  that  does  not  respond  to  the  application  of  phos- 
phorus ;  it  is  naturally  the  first  thing  to  apply. 

Over  in  Kentucky  they  have  a  substratum  of  rock  under  their 
Experiment  Station  in  that  famous  blue  grass  region,  which  you  have 
heard  so  much  about,  and  unquestionably  the  notoriety  of  that 
region,  its  great  value  as  a  producing  country,  is  largely  owing  to 
the  fact  of  this  phosphatic  stratum  underlying  it.  That  region  pos- 
sibly reaches  up  into  southern  Ohio.  We  are  finding  evidence  of 
more  phosphorus  in  our  southwestern  Ohio  soils  than  anywhere  else, 
but  phosphorus  is  not  the  only  thing  our  plants  consume;  they  must 
have  potassium  as  well,  and  when  we  add  potassium  to  our  soils, 
we  get  a  still  further  increase.  When,  however,  we  use  potassium 
alone,  though  reinforcing  it  Avith  phosphorus,  or  when  we  use  po- 
tassium and  nitrogen  together,  the  yield  drops  off,  and  the  net  value, 
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as  shown  in  the  bottom  of  the  table  turns  to  a  '^^^^1^^^^}^^-J^_ 
other  words,  when  you  use  the  two  elements  alone,  without  the  rem 
forcemeut  of  phospLrus,  then  your  result  is  a  loss  mstead  of  a  ga^^^^ 
Understand  that  I  am  speaking  now  ot  the  cost  of  nit  ogen  and 
phosphorus  and  potassium  and  the  oMmary  commercial  tili.ers 
or  such  carriers  as  acid  phosphate,  nitrate  ot  ^^^a  and  muiiate  of 
potash.  When  we  use  the  three  combined,  you  will  notice,  the  net 
gain  at  Wooster  is  greater  than  for  any  single  partial  application, 
whereas,  in  the  other  cases,  you  will  notice  the  net  gain  has  been 
lar-er  when  the  nitrogen  was  left  out.  I  want  you  to  notice  paitic- 
ularly  this,  that  the  total  grain  from  these  three  elements  has  been  m 
every  case  larger  than  from  any  other  application  of  fertilizers,  but 
when  we  come  to  apply  nitrogen  and  nitrate  of  soda  and  potash- 
muriate  of  potash-the  net  gain  is  smaller  in  every  case  f^ept  one 
at  Wooster;  that  means  that  nitrogen  and  nitrate  of  soda  cost  us 
too  much  to  be  used  with  economy  as  the  only  source  of  nitrogen  for 
our  crops,  and  potassium  in  muriate  of  potash  costs  us  too  much  to 
be  used  as  the  only  source  of  potash  "-ops  but  m  barny^^^^^ 

manure  we  have  a  source  of  nitrogen  and  potash  which  is  to  be  used 
in  such  a  way  as  to  greatly  reduce  the  cost  of  these  elements  ,and  m 
other  experiments  shown  over  here  we  have  been  doing  that. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  the  larger  chart  (chart  shown)  and  take  up 
some  of  the  points  there  drawn  from  our  Wooster  experiments,  vvhich 
have  been  longer  continued  than  any  except  these,  and  strands  of 
which  represent  a  larger  number  of  the  soils  of  the  State.  The  Strong- 
ville  experiment  seems  to  represent  but  a  little  area,  while  the 
Wooster  experiment  represents  a  larger  area.    Yon  will  see  m 
the  upper  line  the  yield  obtained  in  18  years,  as  given  on  this  table, 
and  the  annual  value  of  the  crop  as  shown  in  this  column  here, 
that   is    in   this   years'   rotation   of   corn,   wheat,    oats  clover 
and   timothy    sown    together.    The    annual    value    of    the  crop 
has  amounted  to  |10.65  per  acre  for  the  18  years  of  the  te^-  When 
we  have  added  phosphate  at  the  rate  of  the  equivalent  of  6o  lbs.  per 
acre  for  each  of  the  five  years  the  annual  value  of  the  crop  has 
amounted  to  .fl4.05  per  acre.   The  cost  of  the  application  has  been  48 
cents  annually  per  acre,  leaving  us  $2.93  per  acre  f        ^ J,^  P^^^t 
fiom  the  application.   When  we  have  added  potash  to  that,  the  total 
value  has  reached  |15.65,  raising  the  net  gam  to  |3.3&     When  we 
have  added  both  potash  and  nitrogen,  the  total  value  has  risen  to 
$15.80  per  acre  and  the  net  gain  to  $3.50.   When  we  have  used  less 
nitrate  of  soda  and  more  phosphorus,  the  net  gam  has  risen  to  $4.^0^ 
On  two  plots  in  this  series,  we  are  using  yard  manure,  at  the  rate  ot 
4  tons  each,  on  corn  and  wheat,  and  8  tons  each  on  corn  and  wheat 
in  the  other,  this  being  ordinary  open  yard  manure  after  being  leached 
in  the  barnyard.    If  we  value  manure  at  50  cents  a  ton,  the  manure 
has  given  us  a  net  gain  of  |4.20  per  acre  from  the  4  ton  application; 
and  from  the  8-ton  application,  a  net  gain  of  |6.43  pei' acre 

I  give  you  those  figures  in  order  to  suggest  the  point  that  the  value 
which  you  put  upon  the  manure  is  an  important  factor  in  considering 
whether  or  not  it  is  profitable  to  use  it.  If  you  get  beyond  $2.00  a 
ton  in  the  valuation  of  the  manure,  you  can  fertilize  with  chemicals 
as  cheaply  or  more  cheaply  than  you  can  with  manure  but  if  you 
count  manure  at  simply  the  cost  of  hauling  it  from  the  barnyard  to 
the  field  there  is  no  chemical  combination  that  can  compete  with 
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manure  in  its  value ;  but  I  have  said  that  the  animals  which  produce 
this  manure  have  taken  out  of  the  food  they  consume  the  phosphorus 
needed  to  build  up  their  skeletons,  and  the  result  is  that  this  manure 
is  necessarily  deficient  in  phosphorus. 

In  1897,  we  began  experiments  at  the  Ohio  Station,  to  study  this 
point  in  the  treatment  of  manure  with  phosphorus  in  the  stables.  The 
outcome  of  these  experiments  is  given  in  the  middle  of  this  chart. 
You  will  see  that  the  land  without  manure  fertilizer,  in  three 
years'  rotation  of  corn,  wheat  and  clover,  has  produced  an  annual 
increase  in  total  value  of  |12..35.  Compare  this  with  the  |10.65  above; 
in  other  words,  when  clover  has  come  in  one  year  in  three,  instead 
of  one  3^ear  in  live,  the  net  yeild  has  been  worth  more  than  when  the 
clover  came  oftener;  we  got  |12.35  as  the  average  annual  value  of  the 
crop  in  this  three-year  rotation,  where  clover  was  grown  every  third 
3^ear,  as  against  |l0.65  from  a  five-year  rotation  in  which  we  had 
clover  and  timothy  both,  and  oats  besides,  but  when  this  land  has  been 
treated  with  8  tons  of  manure  applied  to  corn,  the  value  of  the  crop 
has  risen  to  |17.67,  as  a  14-year  average,  for  open  yard  manure,  given 
manure  at  50  cents  a  ton,  it  gives  us  a  net  gain  of  .fl.OO  per  acre  in 
the  next  column  to  the  last,  while  with  the  value  of  manure  at  $2.00, 
you  see  the  net  gain  has  been  nothing.  I  hope  I  am  making  this 
clear. 

I  am  going  over  it  rather  hastily  and  a  little  roughly,  but  I  want 
to  make  that  clear,  that  open  yard  manure  applied  at  the  rate  of  8 
tons  per  acre  on  corn  in  this  three-year  rotation  of  corn,  wheat  and 
clover,  has  given  us  no  clear  profit  if  we  value  the  manure  at  f2.00 
per  ton  and  if  we  make  no  allowance  to  the  manure  for  the  effect  that 
must  follow  on  subsequent  crops,  taking  the  immediate  effect  of  the 
manure.  I  want  to  impress  upon  you  that  the  profit  from  manure 
depends  upon  the  value  you  put  on  it.  This  is  important,  because 
over  in  our  State  many  farmers  are  buying  manure  from  town  and 
hauling  it  out  some  distance  from  town,  buying  stock  yard  manure 
and  having  that  shipped  and  unloading  it  and  hauling  it  out  to  their 
farms.  If  the  total  cost  of  the  manure  exceeds  this  amount  of  ^2.00 
per  ton,  judging  from  these  experiments  at  the  Wooster  Station, 
which  have  been  going  on  now  for  fourteen  years,  and  which  give  a 
larger  effect  from  manure  than  most  other  experiments  I  have  been 
able  to  find,  I  say  if  the  manure  laid  down  on  your  field  is  costing 
you  more  than  $2.00  a  ton,  then  begin  to  think  of  using  either  a  bet- 
ter grade  of  manure  or  substitute  fertilizers  for  the  manure;  but 
in  these  same  experiments,  we  are  using  8  tons  of  stall  manure  and 
fresh  manui  e  that  has  not  been  exposed  to  the  weather,  and  it  has 
been  bringing  us  a  net  gain  of  .fG.OO  per  acre,  if  valued  at  50  cents 
a  ton;  or  .$2.00  per  acre,  if  valued  at  $2.00  a  ton;  whereas  the  open 
yard  manure  fails  to  return  any  net  gain  at  $2.00  a  ton. 

A  Member :  Do  you  count  fresh  manure  the  same  as  manure  kept 
under  a  shed? 

DK.  THORNE:  Yes,  if  it  has  not  been  allowed  to  heat  or  leach 
from  the  weather.  Part  of  this  manure  has  been  phosphated  in  the 
stable,  our  rule  being  to  scatter  the  phosphate,  common  acid  phos- 
phate, over  the  manure,  at  the  rate  of  1  lb.  per  1000  lbs.,  the  applica- 
tion being  made  daily  or  two  or  three  times  a  week.   There  may  be 


better  quantities  to  use,  but  this  is  the  arbitrary  amount  we  have 
used,  1  lb.  of  common  acid  phosphate  per  1000  lbs  animal  per  day. 
That  has  been  our  rule.  We  think  a  little  more  would  be  better.  _  We 
are  usin^  acid  treated  manures  and  the  raw  flux,  and  both  are  giving 
us  equi^alent  effects  when  used  in  this  way  in  the  stable,  the  same 
quantities. 

A  Member:    For  what  purpose  do  you  use  that? 

DE  THOENE  •  The  object  is  twofold ;  it  is,  first,  to  reinforce  the 
manure  with  phosphorus;  for  that  purpose,  either  the  raw  rock  or 
acid  phosphate  would  seem  to  be  equally  useful.  It  is,  second,  to  pre- 
vent the  escape  of  ammonia;  the  sulphuric  acid  in  the  acid  phosphate 
is  the  effective  agent.  We  apply  it  for  the  conservation  of  ammonia 
and  the  reinforcemnt  of  phosphoric  acid  with  phosphorus.  The  acidu- 
lated phosphoric  acid  will  retain  the  ammonia  better  than  the  rayr 
rock  We  are  using  common  gvpsum  in  these  experiments  and  it 
improves  the  manure  enough  to  pay  well  for  its  cost,  but  it  contains 
no  phosphorus.  We  find  that  we  get  enough  larger  increase  from 
using  the  phosphatic  materials  to  make  it  unprofitable  to  use  the 
gypsum  even  as  a  gift. 

A  Member:    Does  that  improve  the  condition  of  the  atmosphere? 

DE  THOENE :  We  think  so.  I  use  it  in  my  horse  stable  for  that 
purpose.  Another  effect  that  the  acid  phosphate  has  that  neither  the 
floats  nor  the  gypsum  would  have,  or  at  least  the  floats  would  not 
have  it  is  that  it  reduces  the  fly  nuisance.  We  are  not  yet  able  to 
say  that  we  can  control  the  fly  nuisance  by  this  treatment,  but  we 
are  confident  that  it  materially  reduces  the  breeding  of  flies.  We  are 
confident  that  if  we  used  more  of  it  we  could  completely  control  the 
fly  nuisance.  A  daily  use  of  acid  phosphate  in  the  stables  at  a  rate 
larger  than  I  am  speaking  of  would  unquestionably  reduce  the  fly 
nuisance. 

A  Member :  Do  I  understand  you  correctly  that  you  stated  that 
twenty-five  cents'  worth  of  phosphoric  acid  to  a  ton  of  manure  in- 
creased the  value  of  the  manure  |9.6S. 

DE  THOENE  :  Well,  right  here  are  the  figures.  You  saw  the  stall 
manure  phosphated  has  made  a  total  increase  to  the  value  of  |25.65, 
8  tons  of  it,  while  the  stall  manure  Avithout  the  phosphorus  has  made 
an  increase  of  |19.70;  there  is  a  difference  of  !ii?5.00  for  8  tons  of 
manure.  Now,  taking  out  the  cost  of  treatment  in  both  cases,  the  net 
gain  is  |6.02  for  the  stall  manure  without  the  phosphate  and  $10.17 
for  the  stall  manure  v/ith  the  phosphate;  there  is  |4.00  for  8  tons 
of  manure. 

A  Member :    How  is  that.  Doctor  ? 

DE.  THOENE:  My  own  figures  are  a  little  confusing  on  that 
point  right  here.  This  is  the  net  annual  gain  from  8  tons  of  manure 
distributed  over  three  crops;  the  total  gain  from  the  8  tons  of  manure 
would  be  three  times  as  much  as  the  difference  between  these  figures ; 
it  would  be  |12.00  from  the  8  tons  of  manure,  which  would  be  prac- 
tically |1.50  a  ton. 
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A  Member:    Is  there  any  danger  in  using  that  acid? 

DR  THORNE :  None  whatever ;  on  the  contrary,  we  think  it 
would  be  an  advantage  to  the  animals. 

The  SECRETARY :  Let  me  suggest  that  those  who  ask  qjiestions 
speak  loud  enough  to  be  heard  by  the  reporter. 

DR.  THORNE:  The  question  was  whether  there  would  be  any 
danger  to  the  animals,  especially  the  animals'  feet,  from  using  acid 
phosphate.  We  have  discovered  no  danger.  We  think  the  use  of 
acid  phosphate,  especially  in  a  horse  stable,  will  be  an  advantage  to 
the  animals'  eyes.  I  have  seen  horses'  eyes  injured  where  the  am- 
monia was  not  allowed  to  escape  and  acid  phosphate  will  reduce 
that  injury. 

PROF.  MENGES :  You  say  that  unacidulated  rock  has  the  same 
effect? 

DR.  THORNE:  No,  it  would  not  have  the  same  effect  in  arrest- 
ing ammonia. 

The  SECRETARY :  The  person  who  asks  a  question  should 
speak  out.  Just  forget  for  the  time  being  that  you  are  talking  to 
Dr.  Thorne  and  suppose  that  you  are  talking  to  somebody  with  his 
back  toward  joii.  After  this  meeting  is  over,  we  want  this  literature 
to  go  all  over  the  State,  and  in  order  that  everything  shall  be  in 
proper  condition,  so  that  the  reader  can  understand  it,  we  want  the 
question  as  well  as  the  answer. 

DR.  THORNE :  The  question  is  whether  raw  rock  would  have 
the  same  effect  in  horse  stables  as  the  acid  phosphate.  Now  that 
question  we  have  put  to  a  comparative  test.  The  experiment  de- 
scribed here  has  been  made  on  cattle  manure,  which  does  not  fer- 
ment so  rapidly  as  horse  manure,  and  we  interpret  our  experiment 
as  meaning  this,  probably,,  that  for  slow  fermentation  manures, 
where  the  main  object  is  the  reinforcement  of  the  manures  with 
phosphorus,  that  the  raw  rock  will  produce  practically  the  same 
net  effect  as  the  acid  phosf)hate.  It  does  not  produce  as  large  a 
total  effect,  but  it  does  not  cost  as  much  per  ton;  but  the  same 
amount  of  money  expended  in  raw  rock  as  in  acid  phosphate  will 
produce  practically  the  same  amount  of  net  gain  as  in  acid  phos- 
phate; not  in  the  case  of  cold  manures,  but  in  the  case  of  stables 
which  must  be  cleaned  daily  or  in  the  case  of  horse  stables;  our 
reasoning  is  as  the  general  outcome  of  our  experiments,  that  the 
acid  ijhosphate  is  the  logical  material  to  use,  because  of  its  greater 
effect  in  the  arresting  of  escaping  ammonia.  It  will  make  the  stable 
sweeter  than  the  floats  will.  It  will  do  more  to  prevent  the  breed- 
ing of  flies;  it  will  catch  more  ammonia  and  hold  it;  it  will  reduce 
the  fermentation  and  the  heat  to  a  greater  extent  than  would  the 
floats,  so  that  our  recommendation  practically  is  to  use  the  raw 
rock.  The  floats  under  steers  or  sheep  that  are  being  fed  continu- 
ously, where  the  manure  is  trampled  under  foot  and  allowed  to  lie 
some  weeks  before  it  goes  to  the  field,  there  the  float  has  a  long  time 
in  which  to  be  acted  upon  by  the  manure  and  the  results  we  are 
getting  are  very  satisfactory,  but  for  manure  that  must  be  handled 
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daily  our  advice  is  to  use  the  acid  phosphate  rather  than  the  floats 
believing  that  the  outcome  will  be  more  satisfactory  from  the  acid 
phosphate  than  the  floats. 

A  Member:    How  often  do  you  use  it  a  week  in  a  horse  stable? 

DE  THOENE :  It  is  apt  to  be  used  daily  in  a  horse  stable.  We 
do  not,  all  of  us,  carry  that  out,  but  it  ought  to  be  used  daily  m  a 
horse  stable. 

A  Member:    Is  there  any  difference  in  the  value  of  using  it  in 
the  horse  and  cow  stable? 

DE  THOENE :  We  have  not  investigated,  but  I  assume  it  would 
be  even  greater  in  the  horse  stable  than  in  the  cow  stable,  especially 
as  to  flies  and  the  saving  of  ammonia. 

A  Member :    If  I  understand  you  right,  an  investment  of  25  cents 
brings  a  man  $1.50? 

DE.  THOENE:   That  is  correct. 

ME  HULL:  If  the  horse  manure  from  horse  stables  is  put  into 
the  gutter  in  the  rear  of  the  dairy  herd,  won't  the  cow  manure  arrest 
the  escape  of  the  ammonia; 

DE  THOENE:  To  some  extent  it  will,  but  if  allowed  to  lie 
for  any  length  of  time,  fermentation  will  set  in  and  the  ammonia 
will  escape;  therefore,  we  would  even  then  recommend  acid  phos- 
phate to  arrest  the  escape  of  ammonia;  the  immediate  escape  of 
ammonia  will  be  retarded,  but  eventually  there  will  be  an  even 
greater  loss  than  if  the  two  were  not  mixed. 

ME.  HULL:  When  the  horse  manure  is  put  out  of  the  stable, 
the  decomposition  would  be  delayed? 

DE  THOENE:  Yes,  but  cow  manure  will  set  up  fermentation 
after  a  while.  It  is  simply  slower  in  its  fermentation  than  horse 
manure  and  the  incorporation  of  this  material  with  that  mixture 
wUl  still  further  delay  the  fermentation  more  than  if  the  phosphate 
is  left  out,  but  don't  forget,  after  all,  that  the  effect  of  this  addition 
of  phosphate  is  not  merely  to  arrest  fermentation,  it  is  not  merely 
to  reduce  the  fly  nuisance,  but  it  is  also,  and  that  was  the  flrst 
obiect  had  in  view,  it  is  also  to  reinforce  the  manure  m  this  element 
of  phosphorus  in  which  it  is  defective,  and  that  is  largely  why  we 

get  the  results  we  have.  ^        -,  ,^ 

Now  the  floats,  so  far  as  we  know,  the  floats  doesn  t  arrest  any 
ammonia,  or  but  very  little,  but  it  does  reinforce  the  manure  with 
phosphorus,  and  in  our  experiments,  the  floats  is  giving  us  m  the 
field  nearly  the  same^effect  we  get  from  acid  phosphate.  If  you  fig- 
ure experiments  one  way,  it  seems  that  the  float  is  the  more  prof- 
itable to  use  on  cold  manure  than  acid  phosphate,  but  there  are 
three  objects  to  be  held  in  mind  all  the  time,  reinforcing  the  manure 
with  phosphorus,  the  arrest  of  ammonia  and  the  abating  of  the  fly 
nuisance.  Those  three  objects  are  all  to  be  considered  in  this  treat- 
ment. 
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ME.  WELD:  Here's  one  question;  Why  does  it  abate  the  fly 
nuisance? 

DR.  THORNE :  Because  the  flies  will  not  breed  in  manure  where 
sulphuric  acid  is  used. 

MR.  WELD:    It  destroys  their  eggs? 

DR.  THORNE  :     Yes,  sir. 

A  Member:  Suppose  the  manure  is  used  every  day  from  the 
stable;  will  it  be  as  effective  then? 

DR.  THORNE:  It  would  be  as  effective  in  reinforcing  it  with 
phosphorus,  it  would  be  as  effective  in  arresting  ammonia,  even 
more  so ;  and  as  the  fly  nuisance,  there  would  be  the  same  thing  to 
say.  We  think  the  acid  phosphate  would  have  just  as  large  an  ef- 
fect in  that  case  as  where  the  manure  is  trampled  under  foot.  Now 
your  suggestion  again  is  where  manure  is  handled  every  day,  whether 
horse  or  cow  manure,  where  it  is  handled  every  day  and  dusted  with 
phosphate  at  the  time  of  handling,  in  order  to  reinforce  it  with 
phosphorus,  in  order  to  retard  the  escape  of  ammonia  and  in  order 
to  reduce  the  fly  nuisance,  but  if  allowed  to  lie  under  foot  and  be 
trampled  for  a  period  of  time,  then  the  float  will  perhaps  be  the 
best  material  to  use.  You  can  only  purchase  the  floats  to  advan- 
tage in  carloads,  whereas  you  can  get  acid  phosphate  in  any  quantity 
you  please,  and  the  floats  now  are  not  on  the  market  in  smaller 
quantities  than  carloads,  except  at  a  prohibitive  price.  If  you  have 
to  pay  a  high  price,  by  all  means  buy  acid  phosphate. 

Now  the  question  whether  all  this  work  is  of  any  avail  depends 
upon  whether  the  common  farmer  can  apply  it  to  his  operations.  As 
we  have  taken  the  farmers  through  our  experiment  fields,  we  have 
heard  them  saying:  "Yes,  you  can  do  this  because  yon  have  the 
State  behind  you,  but  we  cannot  afford  to  do  it  on  our  farms."  They 
have  said  this  with  regard  to  all  our  work,  and  especially  this  work 
in  the  reinforcement  of  manure.  The  question  came  to  us,  and  as  I 
said  this  morning,  we  had  on  the  Station  farm  a  tract  of  forty  acres 
that  had  been  under  a  four-year  rotation  of  corn,  wheat,  oats  and 
clover  for  ten  years  past.  This  was  in  1904.  In  this  four-year  ro- 
tation, the  manure  being  applied  from  the  barnyard,  where  it  had 
lain  exposed  to  the  weather,  at  the  rate  of  8  or  10  tons  to  the  acre, 
spread  broadcast  over  the  wheat  before  seeding,  after  ploughing  in 
the  oat  stubble  for  wheat,  our  yield  for  ten  years  had  been  an  average 
of  48  bushels  of  corn,  50  bushels  of  oats,  20  bushels  of  wheat  and 
about  a  ton  and  three-quarters  of  clover  hay. 

We  decided  to  test  for  our  own  Station  whether  these  tests  we  had 
been  studying — we  had  nearly  a  thousand  of  them — we  had  more 
than  fifteen  hundred — now  these  plots — I  started  to  answer  a  dif- 
ferent question — are  distributed  over  different  soil  types.  We  wanted 
to  see  whether  the  results  we  were  getting  on  these  small  plots  run- 
ning from  l-20th  up  to  1-lOth  of  an  acre  each,  were  applicable  to 
ordinary  field  conditions,  so  in  1904  we  changed  our  system  in 
this  forty  acre  field  and  instead  of  letting  the  manure  lie  in  the 
barnyard  from  spring  until  August,  we  put  it  directly  on  the  land, 
after  taking  off  the  second  crop  of  clover,  on  that  clover  field  that 
was  to  be  ploughed  for  corn  next  Spring,  and  instead  of  putting  it 
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and  early  winter  broadcast  over  the  land  Tvith  a  ^fj^^lf  ^^PJ^^^^*"^, 
A(\(\  ihc  T»pr  a  ore  of  4-16,  44  fertilizer. 

'"Th    rSt  ha.1een  that  si.ce  tU^/^-J'  ri.  S 

f3^ton^to  o  e  rtonrper  acre,  and  we  would  have  had  an 

acre,  ^"^^J  «  DhosDliatins  of  the  manure  cost  us  $1.60  an  acre, 
It  was  before,  ^.^^^^J^Jf  Pf^g^Q ^      fi.st  time  and  half  that  since. 

nf  onts  13  bushels  of  wheat  and  1  1-4  tons  ot  hay. 

ot  oats,  lo  oubueift  u  man's  proposition  or  a 

neglect  these  propositions. 

eT70T?FTAEY-    Doctor,  I  thought  you  were  going  to  give 
.s^n  vom  ff-uJ^et  tt^^  betweeS  manure  spread  as  it  comes 

?:^m  the  stable  after  harvest  on  the  ground  that  you  are  going  to 
turn  down  for  corn,  and  that  taken  up  in  the  spring. 

r,n  THOENE:    No,*  I  cannot  give  that  in  exact  flg;ures.  We 
ha^f  oS°"d  this  th  t  the  ™.   e  w^^  ^^P^^^^'^^ 

i^pSife^ShS-atruAu  that,  but  cannot  give  u.  any  e. 
act  figures. 

A  Member:    That  which  you  manure  in  July  is  better  for  corn 
the  nest  year? 

6  - 
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DE.  THOENE:  Decidedly.  We  depend  on  eye  evidence  alone, 
but  the  eye  evidence  has  been  strong  enough  to  make  us  safe  in  this 
assertion. 

A  Member:  When  you  put  the  manure  on,  do  you  then  cut  the 
second  crop. 

DE.  THOENE:  We  usually  wait  until  after  we  have  cut  the 
second  crop.  If  there  isn't  going  to  be  any  second  crop,  we  would 
put  it  on  after  the  firgt  mowing,  but  usually  we  wait  and  take  a  sec- 
ond cutting. 

A  Member:  That  second  crop,  do  you  use  it  for  hay  or  clover 
seed  ? 

DE.  THOENE:  We  have  thus  far  used  it  for  hay.  There  have 
been  reasons  for  not  using  it  for  seed.  In  some  cases  we  have  not 
had  the  seed. 

A  Member:    Does  it  make  good  hay? 

DE.  THOENE:  Some  of  the  best  hay  I  have  ever  fed  to  my 
horses  was  second  crop  clover  that  I  cut  last  fall. 

A  Member:    Does  it  make  them  slobber? 

DE.  THOENE :  Not  a  bit.  They  would  leave  their  oats  for  this 
clover.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  ousack  in  the  first  crop  and  a 
little  in  the  second.  It  all  depends,  in  our  judgment,  on  the  way 
it  is  handled. 

A  Member:  Tell  us  how  to  handle  it,  because  in  Pennsylvania 
we  have  trouble  with  that. 

DE.  THOENE:  You  will  have  to  govern  the  weather  before 
we  can  tell  you  absolutely  how  to  handle  it;  there  is  the  point,  it 
is  a  matter  of  weather  and  not  of  particular  handling  with  us. 

The  SECEETAEY:    Or  shop  covers. 

DE.  THOENE :  Yes,  these  shop  covers  are  invaluable  if  you  are 
growing  alfalfa  and  very  valuable  for  clover  hay.  I  thank  you  for 
your  attention. 

The  CHAIEMAN:  This  closes  the  program;  are  there  any  an- 
nouncements? 

(Director  Martin  called  attention  to  the  Evening  Session  and  read 
the  program  for  same). 

DIEECTOE  MAETTN:  This  is  an  important  session,  one  in 
which  both  persons  living  in  the  city  and  the  country  are  unques- 
tionably interested.  We  shall  hope  and  expect  a  full"  audience  for 
this  Evening  Session  at  half  past  seven. 

The  SECEETAEY:  Before  we  adjourn,  with  Mr.  Martin's  con- 
sent, I  would  like  to  make  a  suggestion.  I  notice  that  some  of  the 
members,  when  they  are  asked  questions,  will  move  from  one  place 
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to  another  and  I  see  that  the  reporter  has  some  trouble  m  following 
after  YOU  in  order  to  put  himself  in  a  position  where  he  can  hear 
a  1  thit  is  going  on.  low,  if  it  be  agreeable,  I  would  like  to  sug^ 
^Pst  that  the  speakers  will  stay  right  in  their  places  then  the 
fenor  er  can  get  Sear  and  put  himself  in  a  position  so  that  he  can  hear 
thrquesUonf  and  the  answers.  I  think  it  will  make  our  report 
more  complete.    Excuse  me  for  interrupting. 

MR  MARTIN:  That's  a  good  suggestion.  Usually,  at  a  meeting 
of  this  kind  and  character,  where  there  is  a  call  for  a  Committee  on 
Resolutt^L  as  has  been  our  custom,  we  will  appoint  three  gentle- 
men who  will  compose  this  Committee:  Prof  Menges,  of  York 
Sr  sThultz,  of  Montgomery,  and  Dr.  Conard,  of  Chester,  who  will 
compose  this  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

The  CHAIRMAN :  Before  adjourning,  _  ladies  and  gentlemen 
when  YOU  have  the  time,  we  wish  you  to  visit  as  much  of  this  little 
H?^  as  YOu  can  especia  ly  our  temple  of  justice,  and  m  that  Court 
Sse  oHhe  third  floor,^^^^  will  find  a  collection  of  the  Washmg- 
on  CountY  Historical  Society.  About  the  only  time  you  can  get 
in  tSere^  presume,  would  be  in  the  morning  before  the  convening 
of  S^e  sessions  here  or  at  the  noon  hour.  I  think  there  is  a  lady 
^n  attendance  there  all  the  time  to  show  you  around.  I  don  t  know 
when  this  is  closed,  but  I  wish  you  all  to  take  a  view  of  that.  It  is 
on  the  third  floor  of  the  Court  House.  We  now  stand  adjourned 
until  7:30  this  evening. 

Tuesday  Evening-,  May  20,  1918,  7.30.  P.  M. 
WOMEN'S  SESSION 
Mrs.  Martha  E.  Martin,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  This  is  the  first  time  that  I  remember  that 
the  Ladies'  Session  came  in  the  forepart  of  the  week's  meetings  and 
I  think  ft  is  nothing  but  right  that  Mr.  Martin  put  us  forward  and 
had  our  session  come  earlier.  I  never  attended  any  of  the  sessions 
hi  the  General  Assembly  when  they  were_  voting  on  axiy  of  the  ques- 
tions of  Woman  Suffrage,  and  am  not  quite  m  sympathy  with  them 
but  I  do  feel  there  is  on^  thing  that  the  men  can  do  alone  without 
the  ladL  and  that  is  to  vote.  The  first  subject  on  our  program 
this  eventog  fs  'The  Farm  House,"  by  Mrs.  Mary  T.  Monroe,  of  Dry- 
den.  New  York.  ,  . 

Mrs.  Monroe  spoke  as  follows : 

THE  FARM  HOUSE 


By  MRS.  MART  T.  MONROE,  Dryden,  iV.  Y. 


As  I  listened  this  afternoon  to  facts  about  counties  in  Pennsyl- 
vania I  learned  that  Lancaster  was  the  best  county  m  the  State, 
SrWashinXn  was  the  best  county  in  the  State,  that  York  was 
Se  best  county  in  the  State,  and  I  presume,  that  if  there  had  been 
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more  speakers  from  different  counties,  there  would  have  been  other 
best  counties  in  the  State  and  in  the  world.  I  was  reminded  of  what 
Dean  Cook  once  said — you  know  he  has  been  here  talking  at  Insti- 
tutes, he  is  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  Agricultural  schools  in  New 
York  State,  the  one  at  Canton,  and  he  said  he  liked  to  hear  a  man 
stand  up  for  his  own  state  and  stand  up  for  his  own  county  and 
stand  up  for  his  own  family  and  stand  up  for  his  own  wife,  even  if 
he  had  to  lie  just  a  little  bit  to  do  it.  And  so  I  was  glad  to  hear  the 
remarks  of  the  various  speakers,  and,  as  I  listened  further,  do  you 
know  I  made  up  my  mind  that  those  wonderful  tales  were  true, 
which  is  the  worst  of  it,  and  I  thought  of  what  Mark  Twain  said: 
He  said  that  he  had  an  awful  dream  one  night,  a  terrible  dream,  his 
hair  stood  on  end  and  cold  chills  went  up  and  down  his  back,  and  he 
dreamed  that  his  wife  was  pounding  him  over  the  head  with  a  pillow 
and  he  got  more  frightened,  and  finally  after  one  energetic  whack, 
he  awoke  and  found  it  was  true.  And  so  I  thought  probably  these 
stories  were  all  true— the  worst  of  it  was,  they  were  true. 

I  want  to  call  your  attention  to-night  to  a  new  factor  in  the 
Farmers'  Institute  work  and  get  you  to  thinking  about  it  in  a  new 
way,  and  I  refer  to  the  farmers'  house,  the  farm  residence.  We  have 
been  giving  a  new  kind  of  attention  for  many  years  to  schoolhouses 
and  we  have  better  buildings.  We  have  been  giving  a  new  kind  of  at- 
tention to  churches  and  we  have  better  churches,  I  suppose,  better 
ventilation,  better  air.  We  have  improved  highways,  even  in  New 
York  State.  We  have  improved  means  of  communication  all  over 
the  country,  but  very  little  has  been  done  to  improve  the  farmer's 
house,  itself.  Too  many  farm  houses  are  poorly  equipped  for  doing 
the  work  that  has  to  be  done  in  them.  All  hotels  seek  for  labor-saving 
devices  to  lessen  the  work,  to  save  strength  and  in  this  way  to  save 
money.  The  farmer  himself  buys  improved  machinery  and  performs 
his  work  by  new  methods  in  order  to  save  time  and  save  in  that  way, 
money. 

In  a  little  village  in  New  York  State — I  don't  know  whether  you 
can  see  it  in  Pennsylvania  or  not,  I  have  seen  the  Standard  Oil 
wagons  going  around  drawn  by  two  or  sometimes  four  great  horses 
delivering  oil,  and  I  said  to  myself  and  to  a  friend,  "Why  don't  they 
carry  that  on  the  railroad  or  by  other  communications  between  these 
villages?"  And  do  you  know  I  found  that  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany could  save  a  few  cents  by  delivering  their  oil  by  teams  rather 
than  on  the  railroad.  Well,  now,  if  it  were  worth  while  for  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  to  save,  it  is  worth  while  for  the  farmer  to 
save  money  by  having  new  and  improved  methods  of  doing  the  work 
in  his  own  house.  I  think  in  time  and  strength  the  greatest  leak  is 
found  in  our  homes  and  the  lack  of  these  labor  saving  devices  keeps 
a  woman  trudging  around  a  house  day  in  and  day  out  doing  work 
that  she  might  accomplish  very  quickly  if  she  had  the  proper  ma- 
chinery to  save  her  time  for  life  in  the  open. 

Farming  is  getting  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  business  system.  We 
have  had  up  to  now  business  men  and  farmers — not  the  same  thing 
at  all;  but  farming  now  is  a  business  and  like  any  other  business, 
it  has  a  center.  Now  the  center  of  the  farming  business  is  the  farm 
residence,  and  when  we  strike  at  the  farm  home,  the  farm  house, 
we  strike  at  the  very  center  of  our  rural  life,  and  it  is  just  as  much 
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a  problem  to  reorganize  the  house  itself  as  it  is  to  reorganize  the 
farm  itself.  I  think  men  are  as  much  interested  in  the  carrying  out 
of  the  operations  of  household  labor  as  are  the  women,  ihey  ought 
to  be,  because  they  have  to  pay  the  bills  generally,  they  aie 
generally  willing  to  add  to  the  comfort  of  the  house  and  the  beauty 

of  it  as  well  as  its  cares.  +    -+1  i.^t- 

There  was  a  suffragette,  that  made  an  arrangement  with  lier  hus^ 
band  that  she  should  attend  whatever  business  he  had  once  a  week 
and  he  should  stay  at  home  and  take  care  of  he  children  and  mind 
the  house.  Well,  the  first  time  she  went  to  this  meeting,  whatever 
it  was,  he  staid  home  willingly,  but  she  was  very  anxious  and  hur- 
ried home  from  the  meeting  and  John  met  her  at  the  door,  fehe  said 
"How  did  it  go?  Did  you  have  any  trouble  with  the  children  Did 
you  get  them  to  bed  all  right?  Did  you  have  any  troub  e  with  them? 
''Oh  no,"  he  replied,  "that  little  red  headed  boy  did  bother  me  a 
little,  aAd  finally  I  had  to  shut  him  up  in  the  bedroom  before  he  d 
go  to  sleep,  but  it's  all  right  now."  "But  John,  we  haven't  got 
any  red-headed  child;  that's  Willie  Smith,  from  next  door 

It  is  time  for  men  to  commence  to  take  some  little  thought  of  the 
inside  of  their  houses.  The  farm  houses  in  New  lork,  and  I  fancy, 
Pennsvlvania,  were  built  a  good  many  years  ago,  and  the  older  . 
ones  were  adapted  to  a  kind  of  farming  that  is  rapidly  going  out 
of  fashion.  Many  of  our  older  houses  in  New  York  State  are  grad^ 
uallY  tumbling  to  pieces.  Of  course  many  farm  houses  are  all  that 
could  be  expected  or  could  be  desired;  but  within  forty  years  most 
of  the  old  farm  houses  must  be  either  torn  down  and  re-built  or 
remodeled,  and  it  is  very  important  that  Avhen  we  do  ^'eniodel  our 
farm  houses,  that  we  do  not  follow  the  old  lines  of  construction  I 
do  not  mean  that  a  farmer  must  remodel  his  farm  house  until  he 
can  afford  it  but  my  point  is  that  as  fast  as  the  faun  houses  are  re- 
oLtxnTcted  or  re-bJilt,  certain  new  features  shall  be  incorporated 
in  them  I  do  not  mean,  either,  that  the  farmer  must  build  ex- 
pensively, a  cheap  house  may  serve  its  purpose  in  the  class  to  which 
?t  belonS  just  as  well  as  an  expensive  one,  but  I  do  thmk  that  when 
you  make  it  over,  it  is  just  as  easy  to  make  it  convenient. 

A  familiar  type  of  house,  I  think,  to  most  of  us,  is  the  long  up- 
rioht  with  a  wing,  the  kitchen  at  one  end  and  the  living  room  at  the 
farther  end,  with  perhaps  a  cellar.  The  kitchen  is  the  only  part  of 
such  a  house  that  is  warm  in  winter,  so  that  the  living  is  nearly  all 
concentrated  in  the  kitchen  or  one  or  two  rooms  adjoining  it  and  a 
rambling  type  of  house  lacks  the  concentration  necessaiy  m  the  mid- 
dle-class house  of  the  present  day.  There  are  several  things  that 
make  it  necessary  to  change  the  style  of  the  house.  One  of  these  is 
the  introduction  in  our  farm  houses  of  water  works,  and  another 
is  the  difficulty,  in  New  York  State  at  least,  of  securing  household 
help—  we  cannot  get  any  in  New  York.  Another  is  the  expense  of 
heating-  that  doesn't  apply  here  very  much,  because  you  have  coal 
oil  and  hot  air.  Many  other  changes  are  noticeable.  One  is  the  re- 
moval of  the  carrying  of  the  milk  from  a  house,  so  that  makes  a 
great  change  and  a  new  type  of  house  is  quite  as  essential  as  the 
house  itself.  Of  course  the  type  needs  as  much  remodeling  as  the 
farm  house. 
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There  has  beeu  a  tendency  in  recent  years  when  city  men  come 
out  and  go  to  farming,  to  build  a  farm  house  of  the  same  style  as 
the  city  house,  a  house  that  is  very  narrow  and  high.  In  the  city 
this  is  a  necessity,  but  it  is  very  awkward  and  unsightly  in  the 
open  country  and  entails  much  unnecessary  running  up  and  down 
stairs. 

Now  you  see  we  might  profitably  change  the  type  of  our  farm 
houses.  Everything  changes.  A  man  who  was  a  farmer  was  asked 
by  one  of  you  Institute  men  why  he  did  not  change  his  method 
of  farming.  He  said,  "My  method  of  farming  is  good  enough  for 
me;  that's  the  way  my  father  and  my  grandfather  farmed."  "Well, 
if  your  father  was  a  Democrat,  would  you  be  a  Democrat?''  "Yes, 
I'd  be  a  Democrat."  "If  your  father  was  a  thief,  what  would  you 
be?"   "I'd  be  a  Eepublican." 

Now,  by  way  of  getting  this  before  us,  I  will  make  a  few  con- 
crete suggestions,  and  these  suggestions  will  apply  to  common  farm 
houses  rather  than  the  estates  of  country  gentlemen.  A  farm  resi- 
dence should  fit  the  farm.  Country  land  is  cheap — well,  not  on 
Long  Island,  I  will  except  Long  Island.  Household  labor  is  very 
high  priced  and  hard  to  get.  The  house  should  be  broad  and  long 
rather  than  narrow  and  tall.  We  need  a  type  of  farm  architecture 
that  seems  to  grow  out  of  farming  conditions;  that  is,  the  farm 
house  must  look  like  a  farm  house,  not  like  a  city  house.  It  should 
be  very  simple  in  its  construction  and  plans.  This  is  true  of  all 
houses,  but  particularly  of  country  houses.  The  farm  house  should 
be  condensed  as  possible  and  the  house  should  be  ,on  this  account, 
planned  to  save  to  the  very  utmost.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
a  farm  residence  is  a  working  place,  and  the  kitchen  and  dining  room 
and  wood  shed  and  cellar  should  all  be  within  reach  of  one  another, 
and  so  far  as  possible  those  rooms  which  are  daily  used,  together, 
should  be  on  the  same  floor  and  without  any  step  up  or  down  be- 
tween them.  This  saves  very  much  time  and  strength  on  the  part  of 
the  house-wife. 

We  have  not  appreciated  in  the  past  that  women's  steps  mean  a 
loss  of  strength,  and,  therefore  loss  of  money,  and  we  should,  there- 
fore, plan  our  house  so  that  the  women's  steps  will  be  saved  for 
other  activities  than  just  simply  the  drudgery  of  housework.  How 
many  do  you  suppose  a  Avoman  takes  in  preparing  a  meal  for  a 
good  sized  family,  four  or  five?  that's  a  good  big  family  in  these  days. 
Considering  that  5,280  feet  make  a  mile  and  that  a  woman  prepares 
about  a  thousand  meals  a  year,  wouldn't  you  nearly  circumnavigate 
the  globe?  And  I  think  she'd  have  a  lot  better  time.  There's  a 
whole  lot  of  things  a  woman  can  have  in  an  ordinary  kitchen  that 
she  can  make  herself  or  that  her  husband  or  brother  can  make  for 
her.   They  won't  cost  much  and  will  be  a  pleasure  to  her. 

This  question  of  money  in  the  house  is  a  serious  one.  Do  you 
know  I  think  there's  hardly  a  man  here  that  realizes  how  badly  a 
woman  needs  money,  and  I  don't  think  one  of  you  know  what  she 
does  with  it.  Do  you  know  there  were  two  men  that  were  bachelors 
and  they  were  great  friends.  One  of  them  got  married  and  the  first 
time  they  met  after  Mike  was  married,  Bill  says :  "Mike,  how  do  you 
like  being  married?"  "Oh,"  says  Mike,  "I  don't  like  it,  I  don't  like 
it  at  all."   "Why  not?"   "Oh,  it's  my  wife;  she  wants  money  in  the 
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morning  and  money  at  noon  and  money  at  night;  it's  money  money 
money."  "What  does  she  do  with  all  this  money?"  ''I  don  t  know, 
says  Mike,  "I  aint  give  her  none  yet."  v.-  ^   +    i      ^rhin\.  a 

Now  the  simplest  thing,  first,  I  think  of,  is  a  high  ^tool  on  wh  ch  a 
woman  can  sit  and  do  a  good  deal  of  household  work  wash  d  shes 
and  peel  potatoes  at  the  kitchen  sink  and  do  a  whole  lot  «f  things 
Another  thing  is  a  hinge  shelf  near  the  kitchen  sink,  one  that  diops 
down  out  of  place  when  not  in  use.    Some  houses  might  have  a 
dumb  waiter  or,  in  the  pantry,  a  shelf.    If  there  is  a  cellar  under 
the  pantry,  a  shelf  with  the  bottom  taken  out  and  wire  meash  put 
in  foi  the  bottom  of  the  shelf  right  over  the  cellar.    That  makes 
a  cold  box.    On  the  same  line,  another  convenience  is  a  window 
cupboard,  if  you  can  spare  a  window,  take  it  for  a  window  cupboard 
on  the  odtside  of  your  house.    Put  a  dry  goods  box  on  brackets 
make  it  the  color  of  your  house  and  have  it  the  size  of  the  lower 
sash    Put  some  wire  screen  over  it  for  ventilation  and  have  some 
shelves  in  it.    I  could  make  it  myself  with  a  stone  for  a  hammer 
and  any  old  bent  nails.    I  can  do  good  work  with  a  stone  and  bent 
nails  and  if  you  have  that  window  cupboard,  when  you  have  a  few 
things  left  over  to  be  used  for  the  next  meal,  a  pitcher  of  cream  to 
go  on  the  table  again,  or  a  plate  of  butter  that  has  not  been  mussed, 
tuck  it  in  there.    Draw  a  little  curtain  over  the  lower  sash  to  hide 
it  from  the  inside  of  your  kitchen.  _         ,       ■,  . 

Many  farmers  buy  supplies  in  large  quantities,  a  barrel  of  sugai, 
a  barrel  of  flour,  and  they  are  very  hard  things  to  move  and  sweep 
under:  have  a  little  platform  with  castors  on  it,  such  as  they  move 
stoves  on  in  hardware  houses— any  man  can  make  that,  i  am  sure 
and  put  your  barrel  on  that  little  platform  and  it  can  be  moved 
from  point  to  point.    A  zinc  covered  table  is  a  splendid  thing  and 
you  can  cut  down  on  a  piece  of  zinc  with  a  good  sharp  knife  and  it 
won't  dull  it  much,  not  as  much  as  to  cut  on  wood.    A  zinc  covered 
table  can  be  made  by  any  handy  man  and  used  to  advantage  m  most 
of  our  kitchens.  Then  another  thing— a  clock  in  the  kitchen  is  a  great 
convenience.    There  is  one  thing  about  it— I  hope  that  no  matter 
what  time  the  other  clocks  in  the  house  may  be,  you  will  always  set 
vou  kitchen  clock  exactly  with  your  husband's  watch     It  might 
happen  to  be  right,  you  know,  but  anyway,  keep  it  with  his  watch, 
it  will  save  you  a  lot  of  trouble.    Another  thing— a  pair  of  scis^sors 
in  the  kitchen  to  cut  salads  and  bacon  rind  and  everything,  and  have 
such  a  handy  place  to  put  them  that  anyone  would  rather  put  them 
there  than  anywhere  else.    Another  thing  is  a  flreless  cooker.  For 
fifteen  vears  I  have  used  one  that  I  made  myself,  and  it  is  about  as 
convenient  and  saved  as  much  heat  and  steam  and  fuss  about  my 
kitchen  as  any  other  thing  I  could  mention.  ,    ,  -,        ,  ^ 

Well  with  all  those  things  in  mind,  a  house  then  should  be  planned 
so  it  ckn  be  easily  cleaned.  That  means  an  absence  of  all  filigree 
work  and  iim-cracks  and  spindle  work  and  upholstered  furniture  and 
hangings  and  curtains  of  various  kinds  and  useless  furnishings  and 
eccentric  corners.  Did  you  ever  see  a  den  in  the  house?  How  many 
houses  do  you  know  that  have  what  is  called  a  den?  Haven  t  you, 
in  your  own  house,  a  den?  What  is  a  den?  A  den  is  where  the 
broken  chairs,  the  rugs  with  holes,  the  pictures  cracked  the  table 
packed,  a  tickless  clock,  desk  that  won't  lock,  are  gathered  m  a 
heap  by  Ma  and  put  into  a  room  for  Pa.  That's  about  what  the 
den  is  in  our  house,  too. 
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Now  that  we  are  appreciating  the  relations  between  health  and 
dust,  the  germs  that  lurk  in  dust,  we  feel  differently  about  the  con- 
struction and  furnishings  of  our  houses.  We  use  now  a  liquid  to 
dust  with.  You  can  make  your  own,  make  a  preparation  yourself, 
that  will  be  cheap  and  handy  and  I  really  think  works  better  than 
the  bottled  preparation.  The  one  I  use  I  adapted — I  won't  say  I 
stole  it,  but  I  accidentally  got  hold  of  it  from  a  man  who  tuned  my 
piano  and  he  always  left  it  in  such  fine  shape  after  he  tuned  it, 
those  little  finger  marks  all  rubbed  ofiF,  and  I  found  out  what 
it  was,  it  was  equal  parts  of  sweet  oil  and  turpentine  and  alcohol 
and  water,  a  tablespoonful  of  each.  Keep  it  well  shaken  up;  just 
take  a  little  cloth  ycu  can  hold  in  your  hand,  not  much  lai'ger  than 
your  hand,  and  saturate  it  with  this  preparation  so  it  won't  leave 
streaks  when  you  wipe  off  your  furniture,  and  it  is  splendid. 

Another  thing  is  a  crack  filler.  So  many  houses  might  be  easier 
cared  for  if  the  carpets  were  taken  up  and  taken  out  of  the  houses, 
but  those  ugly  cracks!  There  are  cracks  in  the  floors  of  the  old 
farm  house  T  went  into  when  I  was  married,  as  thick  as  my  hand.  I 
used  to  make  a  crack  filler  that  was  very  hard  work;  I  boiled  news- 
papers in  paste, — it  took  a  long  while — with  a  little  alum  in  it. 
but  I  discarded  that.  At  one  time  I  was  in  Waverly,  New  York 
State,  and  after  I  had  told  them  how  to  make  this  complicated  crack 
filler,  a  man  got  up  and  said,  "I  know  how  to  make  a  better  one." 
I  asked  him  to  tell  me  how  and  he  did  it.  He  said  that  when  he  built 
a  house,  if  there  were  any  cracks  that  needed  filling,  he  took  some 
Binghampton  plaster,  a  fiber  plaster,  and  wet  it  with  water  and 
spread  it  in  the  cracks,  and  I  said,  "How  long  will  this  last?"  He 
replied,  "Oh,  it  will  last  till  I  get  oft'  the  job)'  But  now  I  have  a 
better  one  than  that  even  and  that  is  the  simplest,  and  do  you  know 
when  you  get  down  to  one  that  really  works,  it  is  always  one  that  is 
very  simple?  Take  some  flour  paste,  flour  boiled  in  water,  and 
thicken  it  with  plaster  of  Paris.  Don't  do  very  much  at  a  time,  be- 
cause the  plaster  Paris  hardens.  That  can  be  spread  in  any  broken 
place  on  the  plastering.  You  know  when  you  tear  ofl"  the  old  paper 
how  many  holes  develop  around  where  the  rockers  and  chairs  have 
gouged  out  the  plaster  and  where  the  door  knobs  went  in  the  wall. 
Just  fill  in  those  places  with  these  materials,  and  it  is  just  as  nice 
and  will  save  you  the  expense  of  getting  a  plasterer  there. 

Now  friends,  that  house  could  be  re-modeled  with  an  idea  of  apply- 
ing power  to  some  part  for  the  household  Avork.  There  are  many 
little  engines  on  the  market  that  generate  power.  There  is  one,  I 
cannot  remember  the  name  of  it,  that  can  be  used  to  pump  the  water, 
to  churn,  to  separate  the  milk,  to  run  the  washing  machine  or  the 
ironing  concern.  It  has  a  generator  that  generates  enough  elec- 
tricity so  that  twenty  lights  will  burn  in  the  hose  for  eighteen 
hours.  That  is  a  very  common  thing  now  and  it  is  very  handy.  I 
was  at  a  farm  not  long  ago  where  the  man  was  boasting  of  his 
conveniences  at  the  barn.  He  had  an  engine  going  to  pump  the 
water  for  his  cows  and  horses  and  pigs.  He  was  feeling  very  lofty 
because  he  was  going  to  get  a  bigger  engine  and  do  the  same  thing  for 
his  children.  Do  you  know  that  was  poor  business.  That  man  had  to 
sell  his  little  engine  because  it  was  not  large  enough  to  pump  the 
water  and  do  the  work  for  the  barn.   He  had  to  sell  that  engine  at  a 


loss  If  he  had  borrowed  money  and  paid  interest  on  it  and  brought 
an  enoine  of  the  right  size  in  the  first  place,  he  wonld  be  money 
ahead  but  I  am  glad  he  is  going  to  pump  it  up  into  the  ^ouse  any- 
'.ay  'we  have  been  applying  power  to  the  operations  o  he  a,^ 
work  at  the  barn  for  a  long  time  ,but  not  to  any  great  extent  m  the 
house  Every  modern  house  ought  to  have  water  running  m  it  and 
out  of  it  and  I  hope  that  within  twenty-five  years  all  oi  our  better 
fai^m  residences  and  may  of  our  tenant  houses  will  have  better  water 
facmtiS  and  it  seems  \o  me  that  as  long  -.the  ai^e.  can  secur 
his  water  without  a  water  tax  or  without  being  subject  to  a  Matei 
boaiTas  they  have  in  town,  he  ought  to  control  the  situation  ^ery 
mu  h  as  he  wishes.  Of  coui'se  in  some  farm  houses  it  would  be  pos- 
5ble  to  oet  a  supply  for  the  house  by  having  your  system  at  the  top 
of  lour  house,  bu  will  you  tell  me  whe.  e  the  advantage  is  m  leti^mg 
rain  watei  down  into  I  tank  at  the  bottom  of  the  house  and  then 
pumpint  it  up  again  into  a  tank  at  the  top  of  a  house?  Why  noti 
leTit  nm  into  a  tank  at  the  top  of  the  house  in  the  first  place  and  then 
(lis tribute  it?   It  will  be  just  as  good  water. 

'  men  we  have  water  in  a  house,  we  can  put  in  --e  system  of  s^^v- 
erao-e  There  are  many  tanks  costing  about  five  dollais  that  will 
actually  take  care  of  ail  the  waste  of  the  farmer's  house,  allow  him 
to  have  a  bath  inside  toilet  room  and  water  at  the  kitchen  sink 

at  low  expense,  if  he  can  get  the  water  m  the  house. 

Tbl  oXi;  farm  house  further  should  be  planned  m  such  a  way 
that  the  members  of  the  family  can  do  the  house  woik  not  depend 
on  servan  s,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  in  many  cases  it  will  be  possib  e 
to  reduce  the  housekeeping  labor  by  a  quarter,  perhaps  a  third,  if 
the  ?lan  is  studied  with  that  view  in  mind.  Do  you  know  that  most 
o  tKuLpec  ed  visitors  come  to  the  side  door  or  the  back  dool^ 
because  the  woman  and  others  are  at  work  in  the  rear  of  the  house? 
Theie  may  be  no  servant,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  our  secondary  and 
back  d^o7s  should  be  much  more  attractive  than  at  present  and  that 
will  result  in  a  house  that  is  attractive  all  the  ^^^y  ai^und  I  think 
it  will  come  to  mean  that  when  we  can  do  away  with  this  old  out 
side  closet,  disfiguring,  unsightly,  ^^^T /^•^.f^^^y^^^^^,^ 

buildings  and  sheds  that  have  come  later— it  will  mean  that  the 
Mck  of"ou?>  house  is  as  highly  developed  as  the  front  or  it  will  face 
all  ways  and  have  no  back  yard.  The  house  ought  to  be  provided 
wUh  ample  storing  facilities.'  Very  often  large  quantities  of  various 
7hin<rl  are  put  down  for  winter.  Many  times  this  place  might  be 
better  on  the  first  floor.  Ordinary  they  are  kept  in  the  cellar  or  m 
the  -arret,  and  this  place  also  should  be  large  enough  to  keep  not 
onVthe  fruits  and  vegetables  and  other  supplies  to  be  sold,  but  the 
iellle  and  pickles  ancl  other  supplies  of  the  house.  In  this  day  of 
woman^s  work,  so  many  farmer's  daughters  are  making  jellies  and 
fams  and  p?ck  es  and  oie  thing  and  another  to  sell  and  have  a  nice 
tid^  sum  in  the  bank  to  show  after  it,  and  such  a  storeroom  would 

''Th7fl"sfflo'oJ  Ind 'the  cellar  are  the  center  of  the  family's  activ- 
itils  The  members  of  the  family  spend  much  of  their  time  out  of 
doSs  and  this  means  that  the  first  floor  should  not  be  approached 
bH  high  flight  of  steps,  and  also  that  the  wash  room  and  other  seiw- 
ice  rooms  should  be  on  this  floor  and  of  easy  access  and  preferably 
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near  the  farm  side  entrance  so  that  the  men  from  the  farm  will  not 
be  obliged  to  run  through  the  house  in  order  to  reach  their  conven- 
iences. When  additions  are  placed  on  the  old  farm  house,  care  should 
be  taken  to  make  them  match  in  appearance  and  style  the  original 
house.  It  is  very  common  to  find  box  corniced  houses  with  queer 
looking  porches  on  them,  chicken  leg  style  and  with  queer  jim-cracks, 
even  if  the  original  house  was  a  dignified  sort  of  a  house.  These,  if 
left  to  the  whim  of  the  ordinary  carpenter,  are  apt  to  look  unsuitable 
and  jimcrack  work  on  the  outside  of  a  house  is  poor  policy,  because 
it  is  the  ftrst  thing  to  go  to  pieces,  and  when  you  come  to  paint  it, 
it  takes  more  paint  and  more  time  to  put  the  paint  on,  and  when  it 
gets  shabby,  it  does  look  very  much  worse. 

I  want  you  to  think  about  this  change  in  the  farm  house.  I  don't 
expect  it  will  come  at  once  or  for  sometime,  but  get  a  new  picture 
of  home  in  your  mind;  a  building  stands  not  a  day,  but  year  in  and 
year  out,  and  its  influence  is  greater  than  any  of  us  is  aware  of.  A 
house  is  built  of  bricks  and  stones,  of  wood  and  beams  and  piers; 
a  home  is  built  of  loving  deeds  that  last  a  thousand  years.  A  house, 
though  but  a  humble  cot,  within  its  walls  may  hold  a  home  of  price- 
less beauty,  rich  in  love's  eternal  gold.  The  men  of  earth  build 
homes  with  pillars,  walls  and  domes;  the  women  of  the  earth,  God 
knows  the  Avomen  build  the  home. 

The  CHAIEMAN :  Next  on  the  program  is  Dr.  A.  Holmes,  Dean 
of  the  General  Faculty,  State  College,  Pa.,  who  will  speak  on  "The 
Country  Boy."  It  is  reported  that  he  has  not  arrived.  The  next 
subject  will  be  "Home  Making  a  Science"  by  Dr.  Hannah  McK  Lyons. 

Dr.  Lyons  delivered  the  following  address: 


HOME  MAKING  A  SCIENCE 


By  DR.  HANNAH  McK,  LYONS,   Ceres,   Pennsylvania  Orange,  Lineohi  University,  Pa. 


I  suppose  we  have  no  object  before  us  greater  than  home  making, 
and  when  we  begin  to  put  the  two  together,  home  making  and  science, 
we  wonder  if  they  do  really  fit  together,  and  I  don't  believe  there's 
a  home  maker  in  Pennsylvania — well,  perhaps  there  may  be  some  who 
are  in  the  Grange  and  are  getting  up  to  date,  but  I  wonder  if  there 
are  very  many  home  makers  in  Pennsylvania  who  believe  that  any 
science  belongs  with  their  home  making.  In  the  old  days  you  went  to 
a  temperance  meeting  and  you  heard  a  great  many  things;  but 
today  you  don't  hear  the  same  things,  you  hear  the  scientific  side  of 
the  subject  and  you  stand  aghast  at  the  truths  that  are  told  you. 
Again,  the  mother  sends  her  boy  to  College,  and,  to  the  inquiring 
neighbor  who  asks  after  him,  as  she  throws  her  head  up  a  little  and 
her  shoulders  straighten,  she  says,  "Yes,  Thomas  is  having  the 
Scientific  course  at  College,"  and  then  in  a  few  moments  she  turns 
to  her  kitchen  and  the  droop  comes  again  to  her  shoulders  and  she 
goes  about  her  work  and  says,  "It's  drudgery  for  me;  my  boy  may 
have  science,  but  it's  just  drudgery  at  home."  Never  for  a  moment 
does  she  realize  that  she  has  the  greatest  laboratory  in  the  country 
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in  her  own  home,  in  her  own  kitchen.  Recently  I  heard  an  educator 
say  one  of  our  prominent  ones  in  Pennsylvania,  that  the  greatest 
SiA^Tn  this  country  was  education,  and  then  he  went  on  to  say  that 
the  schools  were  the  most  important  and  so  on. 

G  eat  as  I  believe  our  schools  are,  and  I  grant  him  all  he  said 
at  ^e  same  time,  ahead  of  that  I  would  put  the  home  and  the 
home  makers  of  our  State-yes,  of  our  country.  _  You  notice  that  I 
ha^e  n^  said  the  housekeepers.  T  believe  there  is  a  great  difference 
between  the  housekeeper  and  the  home  maker,  and  yet  the  home- 
maker  ^s  always  a  good  housekeeper:  You  have  seen  jus^t  as  1  have 
Teen  and  I  well  remember  in  my  first  days  away  from  home,  when 
f  was  out  in  the  business  world,  as  you  would  say  and  I  was 
boJiding,  how  the  husband  came  into  the  kitchen  and  the  dining 
room,  but  he  had  to  be  careful  how  he  sat  down  m  the  parlor  and 
Se  young  boy  just  coming  into  his  teens-and  how  my  heart  has 
sone  out  again  and  again  to  that  boy  who  became  a  little  wayward, 
?es  a  nttlfmore  than  a  little-he  didn't  dare  come  in  the  parlor; 
and  so  I  would  not  have  my  homemaker  the  kind  of  a  housekeeper 
that  James  Whitcomb  Riley  tells  us  about,  who  believed  that  she 
was  entirely  right  with  her  neatness  and  her  overcarefulness  and 
yet  her  husband  found  the  old  balky  horse  at  the  stable  and  the 
old  cat  better  company  that  his  wife;  and  so  I  would  not  have  our 
homemaker  that  kind  of  a  housekeeper. 

Today  home  making  is  becoming  complicated,  more  complicated 
than  it  ever  has  been.   In  the  great  business  world  they  have  planned 
their  systems  of  transportation  until  foods  from  all  over  the  world 
are  brought  in  our  markets  at  home.   And  what  is  true  of  the  foods 
is  true  also  of  the  fabrics  that  we  use  for  clothing,  and  so  I  say 
home  making  today  is  more  complicated  that  it  was  m  the  old 
days  when,  from  the  farm  and  garden,  the  table  was  supplied  It 
was  an  entirely  different  task  to  prepare  them;  it  was  entire  y  a 
difl'erent  task  to  dress  the  family  when  the  hand  loom  furnished  all 
the  clothing  for  the  home  and  the  styles  of  this  year  were  the  styles 
of  next  year.    But  today,  with  the  numerous  fabrics  coming,  our 
home  dress  maker  has  to  determine  which  is  best  for  her  family,  and 
just  as  we  heard  this  evening,  the  house  that  is  fit  for  the  city  is  not 
the  house  for  the  farm,  so  the  clothing  that  is  worn  m  the  cities 
is  not  the  clothing  for  the  country.    Just  the  other  day  a  friend 
was  talking  to  me,  telling  me  of  a  Vassar  graduate  who  had  come 
into  our  county  and  I  had  heard  her  spoken  of  in  regard  to  some 
work  and  then  we  thought  she  was  not  succeeding  and  my  friend 
said-    "Yes,  but  do  you  know  what  she  it  doing?    She's  a  pastor's 
wife-  she  has  a  large  class  of  girls  in  her  school,  a  school  gathered 
up  from  a  country  district ;  she  not  only  teaches  them  the  lesson  on 
Sunday  morning,  but  she  is  teaching  those  girls  how  to  dress  m  the 
country,  teaching  them  the  proper  thing  to  wear  and  the  proper  way 

to  wear  it."  .  ^ 

But  I  was  speaking  of  food.  It  is  a  task  today  to  go  into  the 
market  and  choose  your  foods,  choose  the  thing  that  is  suitable  for 
your  family,  so  that  you  will  have  your  meal  well  balanced,  so  that  you 
have  nutritious  food,  at  the  same  time  that  you  have  a  variety  and 
so  that  it  is  pleasing  in  appearance,  because  they  tell  us  that  the 
pleasing  part  is  an  appetizer.    When  our  housewife  undertakes  to 
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plan  her  meal,  does  she  realize  that  then  her  science  is  coming  play? 
Well,  ask  her  where.  She  can't  understand;  she  doesn't  understand, 
herself.  I  liave  thought  sometimes  when  we  served  our  meat  and 
potatoes  together  and  when  we  looked  back  and  realized  that  our 
grandmothers  served  tlie  same  things  together  and  when  we  know, 
those  of  us  who  are  studying  these  questions,  that  meat  alone  does 
not  give  the  proper  food  vahie,  and  that  potatoes  alone  does  not  give 
the  proper  food  value,  but  that  we  combine  them  and  nearly  always 
serve  them  together,  I  think  there  raust  have  been  a  blind  instinct 
in  the  early  days  for  serving  those  two  and  serving  many  other  of 
our  foods  together.  But  today  our  scientific  liousekeepei"  knows  why 
she  sel  ves  them  together,  and  I  believe  if  our  girls  could  be  taught 
to  know  a  little  of  the  why  and  wherefore  of  these  things,  why  they 
serve  such  and  such  tilings  together,  why  they  cook  them  so  and  so, 
why  boiling  water  goes  on  a  cereal,  or  why  cold  water  goes  on  some- 
thing else,  that  Ave  would  find  that  more  of  our  girls  would  stay 
at  home  and  be  home-makers  and  help  in  the  home  rather  than  by 
going  out  into  the  business  world,  which,  after  all,  they  tire  of  after 
a  little  while.  When  our  housekeeper  understands  that  she  applies 
heat  to  this  because  she  is  going  to  get  more  food  value  and  more 
nutrition  out  of  it,  that  she  applies  cold  to  something  else  because 
she  will  make  it  more  appetizing  and  gain  a  greater  food  value,  then 
I  believe  will  she  begin  to  learn  the  xaliie  of  herself  and  her  work 
and  not  feel  the  drudgery  that  she  has. 

I  think  if  there  is  one  thing  the  Grange  is  doing — and  I  can't 
leave  the  Grange  out  always  in  this  home  making —  I  believe  if 
thei-e  is  one  thing  the  Grange  is  doing  more  than  another,  it  is 
helping  the  women  of  our  country  find  themselves.  The  farmer^ — a 
long  time  ago  a  great  many  things  were  done  for  him.  He  must  be 
taught  to  raise  better  crops;  he  was  the  head  of  the  home  and  the 
money  maker.  But  we  l^now  today  that  the  wife  is  the  money 
maker  just  as  much  as  the  farmer  is  the  money  maker.  If  she 
doesn't  plow  the  field  and  harvest  the  crop,  she  produces  the  meal 
that  brings  efficiency,  and  she  saves  the  money  in  the  home.  When 
she  prepares  a  meal  tliat  gives  nutrition,  that  gives  working  power 
when  he  goes  out  to  liis  work  and  finds  that  he  has  the  strength 
and  the  ability  to  work,  that  his  brain  is  clear  and  his  nerves  quiet 
and  not  all  on  a  go,  as  T  beard  someone  say  not  long  ago,  because 
his  dinner  was  not  digested  right,  that  man  is  better  able  for  his 
work,  better  able  to  cope  with  the  business  world,  and  so  I  want  to 
ask  you  if  tliat  well  prepared  meal  is  not  a  financial  asset  in  the 
home,  and  if  she  knows  more  of  scientific  methods  that  will  make  the 
meal  more  scientific.  I  don't  mean,  when  I  say  scientific,  that  little 
poem  that  the  boys  give  us  sometimes  about  scientific  cooking,  but 
I  mean  the  l  eal,  real,  science,  when  she  brings  in  the  food  nutritious 
as  well  as  looking  all  right. 

Then  again  when  our  purses  are  so  light,  if  she  knows  how  to  sub- 
stitute wlien  eggs  and  meat  and  various  things  in  the  market  are 
at  the  very  higliest  price,  if  she  knows  the  things  to  substitute  and  yet 
keep  up  nutrition,  yet  keep  up  her  balance  that  she  needs  on  her 
table,  when  she  knows  liow  to  cook  the  cheaper  cuts  of  meat  and 
make  them  just  as  nutritious  and  palatable  as  a  Porterhouse  steak, 
is  that  not  a  financial  asset?   About  this  time  of  year,  well,  during 
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April  and  May  down  in  our  part  of  the  State,  we  have  the  Susqi  e^ 
Mma  hening  and  we  think,  as  they  come  along  at  this  time  of  the 
Ye^i  they  are  somewhat  of  a  delicacy,  and  about  a  year  ago  I  re- 
member oux  women  had  a  very  practical  lesson,  a  ^foue^n  corn^ 
mr-kness  came  in  one  of  the  homes.  A  boy— oh,  you 
knTw  boys  wien  ti  ey  gS  list  to  the  age  when  appetite  demands  a 
Qurtitfof  everythin^^^  this  boy  had  eaten  his  supper  and  was 
tlen  very  sick  \^he  physician  was  called.  He  was  very  i  l  indeed ; 
S  fact  death  was  the  r4ult.  A  little  later  the  old  physician  who 
^t+P^ded  Mm  said  and  it  just  leaked  out  all  over  the  neighborhood 
t^at  U  w^s  fish  a^^^  supper.    Now  I  have  thought  abou 

that  You  know  sometimes  we  prepare  fish  with  milk,  but  ]ust 
note  it  is  the  kind  of  fish  and  that  herring  and  milk  don't  go  very 
well  together,  and  so  today,  if  you  come  into  that  section  of  the 
country  you  will  find  that  a  mother  never,  when  herring  is  hei 
supper  dish,  permits  her  children  to  have  milk  also  m  quantities, 
and  it  is  important  to  see  that  she  knew  these  things 

I  said  a  while  ago  that  our  home  making  was  becoming  more  com- 
plicated and  if  it  is  becoming  more  complicated,  of  course  she  needs 
Cre  knowledge.    But  you  say  she  is  at  the  age  -l^en 
eo  to  school.   No,  but  her  daughters  may;  and  I  would  1  ke  to  bung 
the  message  to  yo'u  tonight  that,  if  you  have  a  daughter,  let  her  have 
domestic  science  (shall  we  call  it?)  and  I  wonder     one  of  yo^  as 
you  send  your  daughter  off  for  domestic  science,  will  sti;aighten  up 
and  say  with  pridet  "Mary  is  having  a  course  m  domestic  science 
as  you  said  sometime  ago  when  your  neighbor  inquired  about  Ed- 
war^d  and  you  answered,  "Yes,  Edward  is  taking  the  scientific  course. 
I  have  heard,  I  think  I  could  count  on  my  fingers,  the  mothers  who 
have  said,  "Yes,  we  are  letting  Mary  have  a  course  m  domestic 
scYence;"  and  then,  in  a  half  apology,  she  tells  you  why.    I  wan 
to  ask  you  why  not  give  her  the  scientific  course  m  home  making? 
Now,  domestic  science  does  not  mean  just  cooking.   Let  us  get  away 
from  that    Why  not  give  her  a  course  in  scientific  home  making.' 
You  give  her  a  course  in  music;  she  must  have  that,    lou  say, 
"Yes  but  1  can  teach  her  all  the  home  making  she  needs  at  home. 
I  can  cook  a  meal  fit  for  my  people  to  eat,  fit  for  anyone  to  eat  and 
can  teach  her  to  do  it."   But  I  am  afraid  that  many  times  you  teach 
her  the  drudgery  side  of  it  and  not  the  side  that  gives  the  iiplift. 
And  tlien,  as  I  said,  the  work  is  becoming  more  complicated,  there  s 
all  these  foods,  there's  all  the  dress  fabrics  coming  into  our  country 
and  these  are  to  be  worked  among  and  thought  among  until  we 
find  the  very  best  for  our  conditions. 

We  have  our  great  sanitary  systems  and  in  our  homes  our  water 
systems  and  our  sewerage  systems;  still  our  woman  m  the  home 
needs  to  have  a  nose  educated  to  sewer  gas.  Last  winter  I  came  oyer 
from  West  Chester  one  day,  couldn't  make  the  train  home  m  the 
evening  and  had  to  stop  in  one  of  our  boroughs  m  f^e  city.  As  i 
went  into  a  home  that  night  between  ten  and  eleven  o'clock,  having 
'phoned  ahead,  an  odor  met  me  that  made  me  wonder  if  I  would  be 
able  to  stay  in  the  house  all  night,  and  yet  the  home  maker  m  that 
home  did  not  recognize  it  at  all  and  for  sometime  I  was  at  a  loss 
myself  to  know  where  it  came  from  or  what  it  was,  but  it  was  nothing, 
friends  but  sewer  gas  from  the  bath  room,  and  there  was  enough  m 
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that  home  that  night  to  have  poisoned  the  two  little  boys  who  slept 
in  the  room  just  next.  I  was  able  to  close  my  door  and  open  the 
windows  to  the  outside.  And  so  our  home  makers  today  in  very 
many  of  our  homes,  and  as  we  heard  a  little  while  ago,  in  twenty- 
five  years  perhaps  every  home  will  need  to  have  a  nose  educated  to 
sewer  gas  if  her  family  is  going  to  be  healthful.  Our  home  maker 
needs  to  learn  to  value  herself. 

The  day  is  almost  past  when  the  home  maker  is  going  to  be  pushed 
in  the  back  ground.  So  frequently  we  have  seen  it,  both  with  the 
husband  and  the  growing  children,  how  the  mother  would  be  pushed 
back  and  pushed  back  and  pushed  back,  not  their  fault  but  her  own 
fault,  too  often,  because  she  permitted  it.  She  simply  kept  things 
going  smooth  and  comfortable  and  never  for  once  brought  herself  to 
the  front.  But  that  day  is  almost  past  and  she  must  learn  to  value 
herself  if  she  is  going  to  be  the  home  maker. 

I  like  to  think  of  a  home  as  being  launched.  When  we  launch  our 
ships  we  make  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  it  and  we  christen  them 
and  name  them  and  send  them  off  over  the  waters.  When  we  launch 
a  home,  how  much  more  important  it  is  that  we  should  christen  that 
home,  that  we  should  name  it,  that  we  should  have  our  Captain  well 
instructed  in  making  that  home,  in  the  duties  that  are  before  her, 
and  then  her  efforts,  her  work  is  going  to  return  someday;  just  as 
the  ship  goes  off  over  the  waters,  so  our  home  makers  and  the  work 
of  the  home  goes  off  over  the  sea  of  life  and  after  a  time  it  is  coming 
back  into  port  and  I  wonder  what  the  cargo  is  she'll  bring? 

When  I  think  of  this,  there  comes  to  my  mind  the  story  that  is  told 
of  the  Roman  seamen  who  were  sent  off.  Four  of  them  were  going 
off.  There  was  a  dreadful  famine  in  that  country  and  they  had 
hoped,  as  they  went  off  in  their  vessel,  to  come  back  with  each  vessel 
laden  with  the  best  of  grain  for  the  famine  stricken  people,  and  just 
as  they  were  ready  to  sail,  a  message  came  and  the  messenger  said 
to  the  captain  of  the  ship:  "When  you  return,  you  must  bring  sand;" 
and  the  captain's  head  dropped  and  he  was  sorry  for  the  message, 
but  it  was  the  orders  and  he  said,  "Very  well,  when  I  come  back  I 
will  bring  sand."  And  so  the  message  went  to  the  second  and  the 
third  captain  of  the  ships,  and  alike  they  all  dropped  their  heads, 
but  it  was  orders  and  they  said,  "When  we  come  back,  we  will  bring 
sand."  And  again  the  messenger  went  to  the  fourth  captain  and 
gave  the  orders.  He  thought  for  a  moment  and  then,  straightening 
up  as  we  expect  of  the  true  man,  the  true  farmer,  there  came  to  his 
mind  a  picture  of  the  starving  people  of  the  City  of  Rome;  he 
thought  of  the  mothers  with  the  starving  babies  in  their  arms  and 
the  little  children  crying  for  food,  and  he  looked  in  the  messenger's 
eyes  and  he  said:  "I  am  sorry,  but  you  take  back  this  message,  that 
my  life  belongs  to  our  Ruler,  but  when  I  come  back  with  my  good  ship, 
I  will  bring  her  loaded  to  the  edge  with  the  very  best  wheat  that  the 
country  produces." 

And  so,  friends,  when  our  home  maker  sails  off  over  Life's  sea, 
I  am  anxious  that  she  be  prepared  for  the  very  best,  and  that  when 
she  comes  into  port,  she  will  bring  the  veiy  best  that  there  is  in  life, 
and  then  will  she  have  done  her  whole  duty,  not  alone  for  the  little 
cottage  and  the  little  home  or  the  little  community  wherein  she  lived, 
but  she  will  have  done  it  for  this  big  State  of  ours  of  which  we  are 
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so  proud  because,  while  we  grant  our  men  that  their  masterpiece 
k  the  State!  we  claim  for  the  woman  that  her  masterpiece  is  the 
home. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Is  Dr.  Holmes  in  the  audience?  If  not  we 
win  proceed  with  the  program.  Next  in  order  is  "Woman's  Share 
in  the  Farm  Partnership,"  by  Mrs.  H.  B.  Fullerton. 

Mrs.  Fullerton  spoke  as  follows: 

WOMEN'S  SHARE  IN  THE  FARM  PARTNERSHIP 


By  MRS.  H.  B.  FULLERTON,   Milford,   Long  Island. 


r^^r-t.i*!^r  LSVoroe^ryj 

So  weJe  born  there.    Long  Island  is  Paradise  and  no  one  expects 

''""at  vei^t^ryTndeed  that  I  have  no  lantern  tonight  because  I 
have  with  me  about  50  colored  slides  that  I  wanted  to  show  you  on 
ms  story  ^?  ?he  woman's  share  in  the  farm  Partnership;  but  as 
Se  lanteL  is  not  here,  I  will  have  to  do  the  best  I  can  to  tell  you 
l:  little  Story  that  the  pictures  could  tell  you  so  much  b^ter  than 
can  tell  it.  I  was  once  asked  to  respond  to  a  toast.  What  is  tne 
Si?e's  shaxe  of  the  husband's  dollar?"    And  I  promptly  responded, 

woman's  share  in  the  farm  partnership  is  just  50  per  cent 

because!  while  one's  partner  may  be  V^r^rFuL^^^^^^ 
silent  partner  in  our  partnership— when  you  hear  Mr.  Fullerton,  to 
morrow  n  ght,  you  will  know  why.    I  own  50  per  cent,  of  stock  just 
Te  same.    A  home  cannot  be  made  without  a  partnership,  and  I 
have  seen  some  very  beautiful  partnerships  where  they  were  not  of 
the  husband  and  wife,  although  that  is  of  course  the  ideal  partner^ 
ship    I've  seen  a  fai'm  partnership  of  father  and  daughters ;  I  ve 
Sen  a  farm  partnership  of  brothers  and  sisters,  of  sisters  a  one.  of 
brothers'aloi^  of  mother  and  sons;  but       /d-1  Partne^^^^^^^ 
the  husb-^nd  and  wife.   We  always  look  to  that  for  ^'^^  iaea  home^ 
We  will  start  on  the  outside  of  the  home  and  see  where  the  wife 
can-do  a  areat  deal-or  the  woman,  I  will  say.  because  it  is  nol 
always  the  witWn  making  that  farm  partnership  pay.    Let  us 
take  a  farm  home  that  is  new  or  very  old  and  run  down,  and  the 
very  first  thing  that  the  woman  wants  to  do  is  to  beautify  it.  She 
comes  into  the  farm  partnership  with  the  aesthetic  sense  more  high^ 
Weveloped  than  most  men.   You  notice  I  don't  say  a  1  men.  Her 
intuition,  as  a  rule,  is  much  more  keenly  developed  than  a  mans 
and  she  may  be  able  to  get  a  picture  of  what  that  home  should  be 
or  how  to  make  it,  better  than  a  man  can. 

I  would  like  to  tell  you  of  a  few  things  that  can  be  done  m  a 
short  space  of  time  to  make  the  outside  of  that  home  beautiful.  1 
think  poppies  are  about  as  easily  grown,  and  will  grow  m  as  many 
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different  kinds  of  soil  as  almost  any  flower  that  grows,  and  a  five 
cent  package  of  poppies  will  transform  one  portion  of  the  home 
grounds.  Vines  will  do  more  than  anything  else  to  cover  up  the  old 
home  and  make  the  new  home  look  old.  Maybe  you  think  I'm  queer 
in  wanting  a  new  home  to  look  old,  but  if  there  is  anything  I  detest, 
it  is  a  newly  new  house;  it's  just  like  newly  weds,  it  shines  all  over. 
You  know  there  never  was  a  bride  and  groom  in  the  world  that 
wanted  anybody  to  suspect  that  they  were  bride  and  groom;  they 
want  everybody  to  think  they've  been  married  a  dozen  years.  Wild 
cucumber  grows  very  readily  from  seed  and  will  climb  40  to  50  feet 
in  a  single  season.  It  has  white  blossoms  and  an  interesting  seed 
pod.  It  will  sow  its  own  seed  and  become  a  volunteer  the  following 
season. 

If  you  have  the  children's  Christmas  tree  from  last  year  and  it  has 
not  been  burned  up  for  fire  wood,  plant  it  out  in  your  garden  and 
make  it  blossom.  We  had  a  very  interesting  time  one  year  when  we 
first  moved  from  the  city  to  the  country.  We  planted  the  children's 
Christmas  tree  in  the  garden  and  one  of  our  neighbors  looked  over 
the  fence,  knowing  that  we  were  greenhorns,  said,  "Mr.  Fullerton,  do 
you  think  that's  going  to  grow?"  "Certainly,  of  course  it's  going  to 
grow  and  be  in  full  blossom  the  middle  of  the  season;"  and  the 
neighbor  "turned  away  and  told  all  the  neighbors  that  we  certainly 
were  greenhorns.  We  planted  nasturtiums  around  the  base  of  that 
Christmas  tree  and  it  was  in  bloom  all  summer.  The  coursadea  are 
extremely  good  to  plant  also ;  their  blossom  looks  as  though  made  of 
Japanese  crepe  paper;  the  leaves  are  large  and  not  too  close  together 
so  that  the  air  can  pass  through  them  and  cool  your  porch  without 
shutting  out  all  the  breezes. 

If  you  want  to  be  extremely  utilitarian,  you  can  plant  cantaloupes 
on  your  front  porch.  As  I  say,  I  am  sorry  you  cannot  see  the  pictures 
of  these  things.  I  could  show  you  a  picture  of  cantaloupes  on  the 
front  porch  with  about  50  to  the  vine.  It  is  utilitarian  and  beautiful 
at  the  same  time.  Copious  scandans  is  a  beautiful  vine  that  has  a 
purple  trumpet-shaped  flower.  The  blossoms  opens  a  very  pale  green 
and  turns  irridiscent  colors  to  a  very  dark  purple.  Carry  that  up 
under  your  porch  and  underneath  the  inside  of  the  roofing  on  a 
fishnet  or  rope  or  anything  of  that  kind.  The  blossoms  will  come  out 
in  the  middle  of  winter  under  the  porch  when  the  vine  is  totally  dead. 
We  have  gathered  it  under  the  front  porch  on  Christmas  day.  Honey- 
suckle is  good  to  have  around  the  place,  but  I  wouldn't  have  it 
planted  around  the  porch  because  it  is  so  dense  that  it  will  shut  out 
the  wind.    I  don't  think  any  farm  is  complete  without  honeysuckle. 

These  vines  I  speak  of  now  from  honeysuckle  on,  are  what  are  called 
permanent,  that  is  when  they  are  planted  once,  they  are  good  for- 
ever. In  all  your  garden  work,  plant  for  the  future,  not  things  that 
are  going  to  require  so  much  care  every  single  season.  Wistaria 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  vines  we  have,  but  don't  put  it  on  your 
buildings,  it  is  too  strong.  I  have  seen  it  break  iron  pillars  in  two, 
it's  crushing  force  is  tremendous ;  but  if  you  have  in  your  grounds  a 
tree  that  is  dead  or  dying  and  that  you  are  thinking  about  cutting 
down,  don't  do  it;  just  cut  off  the  limbs  so  it  will  be  safe  and  plant 
wistaria  around  it,  and  if  your  wistaria  blossoms  in  the  Spring  and 
you  wish,  after  two  or  three  years,  cut  off  all  the  seed  pods  and  it  will 
blossom  again;  you  can  have  two  sets  of  blossoms  every  year. 
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The  climbins^  roses  have  come  to  us  within  the  last  feAv  years  and 
have  brou^^ht  the  most  marvelous  wealth  of  blossoms  and  beauatui 
foliaoe  f  believe  the  most  hardy  is  the  Perkius.  It  is  extremely 
hardy  and  -rows  with  us  on  Long  Island  fifteen  feet  m  a  season. 
The  oardenia  is  one  of  the  most  fragrant  and  one  of  the  most  delight- 
ful of  the  climbing  roses  in  the  yellows,  in  fact  I  think  it  is  the  most 
beautiful  yellow  blooming  rose.  It  is  also  very  hardy,  with  a  wonder- 
ful red  tint  to  the  young  shoots.  The  wild  clematis  (clematis  vitalva) 
you  may  be  able  to  gather  around  your  woods  here.  That's  the  only 
name  I  know  for  it,  friends,  or  I  wouldn't  give  it  to  you  but  it  is 
the  feathery  Avhite  wild  clematis  and  makes  a  most  beautiful  flower. 

If  it  is  a  possible  thing  for  you  to  have  a  summer  house  on  your 
•^rounds,  have  it,  make  it  of  any  common  tree  that  grows  in  your 
woods  it  doesn't  have  to  be  made  out  of  planed  or  be  expensive  at 
all  but  it  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  places  for  the  woman  partner 
to  '<^o  to  on  a  hot  day  and  prepare  her  vegetables  and  fruits  for  can- 
nin^'o-    I  have  a  summer  house  in  which  I  have  prepared  many,  many 
quarts  of  produce  for  winter  use.    It  is  covered  with  clematis.  Go 
to  the  woods  and  bring  in  the  ferns  from  the  shady  spots,  any  of 
the  wild  flowers  that  grow  in  your  fields,  bring  them  home  and  they 
will  multiply  and  repay  you  a  thousand  fold.    On  Long  Island  we 
have  miles  and  miles  of  sand  violets,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  sights 
in  the  world.  Start  with  some  of  the  hardy  shrubs,  like  lilacs  and  Jap- 
anese snow  balls  and  things  of  that  kind,  one  at  a  time,  and  one  or  two 
each  year,  and  let  me  tell  you  how  to  multiply  those  so  that  your  cost 
is  o-oing  to  be  extremely  small  and  yet  your  place  will  be  growing  m 
beauty'all  the  time.    In  the  Spring  you  have  often  noticed  around 
the  lilac  bush  the  little  shrubs  coming  up  all  around  the  main  stem. 
That  is  not  good  for  the  bush,  the  more  that  come  out,  the  less 
blossoms  you  "will  have  in  your  main  plant,  but  each  stalk  is  a  new 
plant.   Riin  down  a  sharp  knife  and  cut  it  off  with  its  little  roots  and 
set  it  out  in  your  garden  and  you  will  have  as  many  lilac  bushes  as 
you  plant  shoots  of  that  main  stalk.   Chyrsanthemums  multiply  very 
fast.    Iris  or  the  flour  de  lis  multiplies  with  tremendous  rapidity. 
Three  years  ago  we  had  many  iris  plants  and  three  years  ago- 1  cut 
off  the  hands  of  each  one  of  these  hands  is  a  new  plant  and  I  now 
have,  after  four  years,  the  original  24  plants  so  large  that  I  cannot 
get  my  arms  around  them,  and  500  new  plants. 

Nearly  all  of  your  things  can  be  sub-divided  in  that  way.  Nearly 
all  the  hardy  shrnbs  send  out  shoots  and  if  you  set  them  out,  even 
if  they  do  not  all  grow,  you  are  gaining  something. 

The'  chicken  yard  is  the'  bone  of  contention  on  the  farm.  If  there 
are  any  prospective  farm  partnerships  in  this  audience  that  have 
not  become  fu.ll  partners  yet,  do  let  me  ask  to  have  this  put  in  the 
marriage  service;  when  the  man  says,  "I  will  promise  to  love,  honor 
and  cherish."  have  him  say,  "T  promise  to  love,  honor  and  keep  the 
chickens  shut  up,"  and  there  won't  be  any  more  trouble  as  far  as 
chickens  are  concerned.  You  know  it  is  very  much  easier  for  the 
farmer  to  have  the  chickens  shut  up  where  they  belong  than  have 
them  running  all  over  the  garden ;  and  there  have  been  more  squabbles 
about  the  chickens  digging  up  the  flowers,  I  guess,  than  any  other 
point  in  farm  life. 
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Possibly  you  have  a  tree  that  must  come  down  and  is  not  suitable 
for  wistaria.  See  if  it  cannot  be  cut  otT  about  the  heighth  of  a  chair, 
then  cut  off  again  a  little  lower,  half  way  through,  to  make  a  charm- 
ing seat  for  the  farmer's  wife  to  sit  on  in  the  afternoon  when  she 
has  to  go  out  to  do  some  mending,  which  is  always  with  her.  Let 
the  welcome  of  this  farm  begin  at  the  gate  and  not  the  front  door. 
If  it  is  possible  to  have  an  old-fashioned  border  from  your  front 
gate  to  your  front  door,  it  will  be  one  of  the  greatest  joys  you  can 
possibly  have  in  your  farm  garden,  and  that  can  be  made  of  these 
permanent  flowers  that  come  up  year  after  year  and  will  give  you 
very  little  trouble.  I  have  one  800  feet  long.  It  is  the  greatest  joy 
we  have  on  our  farm  and  when  everything  has  gone  crooked  and  we 
are  thoroughly  tired,  we  walk  down  our  800  feet  of  flowers  and  come 
back  perfectly  rested.  That  border  has  flowers  in  it  of  all  sorts, 
from  the  earliest  croecus  to  the  last  chrysanthemum,  and  there  is 
never  a  day  in  the  growing  season  when  there  it  not  something  bloom- 
ing in  it;  in  fact  I  said  this  Spring,  when  the  tulips  were  in  blossom, 
that  it  was  positively  intoxicating  and  I  had  to  keep  away. 

There  is  one  thing  we  cannot  afford  to  be  without,  either  member 
of  the  farm  partnership,  and  that  is  a  bird  bath,  so  that  the  birds 
will  have  water.  Birds  will  consume  more  insects  than  we  can  hope 
to  kill  with  sprays;  but  birds  will  not  build  unless  they  have  water 
near  where  they  make  their  nest.  A  very  simple  bird  bath  is  made 
of  an  old  stump  with  a  quarter  inch  pipe  running  through  it  and  a 
gas  tip  on  the  end.  If  you  have  a  bird  batli,  you  will  have  birds  by 
the  hundreds  and  thousands  nesting  with  you  and  eating  the  bugs 
which  are  so  hard  for  us  to  control.  It  is  also  the  greatest  kind  of  a 
joy  for  every  member  of  the  family,  old  and  young,  to  see  the  birds 
come  in  their  season.  They  become  pets  and  get  very,  very  tame 
indeed. 

All  this  work  in  the  garden  is  helping  you  to  have  flowers  in  the 
house  in  the  winter  and  I  doubt  if  there  is  a  farmer  who  objects  to 
his  wife's  house  flowers.  To  come  in  on  a  snowy  day,  when  you 
have  been  out  in  the  cold,  wrestling  with  the  chores,  into  a  house 
full  of  house  flowers  strikes  the  right  note  in  every  man,  whether  he 
speaks  it  out  loud  or  not.  Tliere's  a  lot  of  men  that  don't  speak 
those  notes  out  loud,  and  perhaps  it  would  be  a  very  wise  idea  for 
them  to  do  it. 

I  expect  you  think  this  is  all  very  aesthetic  and  I  have  given  you 
the  very  delightful  part  of  the  farm  partnership.  Would  any  of  you 
go  without  it?  Would  any  of  you  go  without  dessert?  I  think  a 
whole  lot  of  you  would  rather  have  dessert  than  dinner,  and  I  have 
given  you  dessert  first. 

Now  I  am  going  to  give  you  dinner.  There  is  so  much  that  a  wife 
can  do  on  the  farm  that  it  is  really  surprising,  unless  we  stop  and 
think  what  it  may  be.  She  can  start  the  blowing  up  of  stumps  with 
dynamite.  I  have  done  it  so  I  know.  She  could  be  a  tremendous 
help  in  clearing  land,  as  far  as  that  part  is  concerned,  and  save  a 
great  many  steps.  When  it  comes  to  the  tying  up  of  young  plants, 
either  for  the  greenhouse  or  for  tlie  cold  frames,  slie  is  a  tremendous 
help  because  a  woman's  fingers,  as  a  rule,  work  very  much  faster 
than  a  man's.  I  know  it  is  said  in  textile  work  that  where  the 
fingers  are  to  be  used  a  woman  is  much  more  valuable  than  a  man 
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because  of  the  rapidity  witli  which  her  fingers  move.  Potting  to- 
matoes has  come  to  be  a  very  great  industry,  because  it  forwards 
the  tomatoes  about  three  weeks.  They  are  put  into  a  paper  pot,  put 
back  into  the  cold  frame,  kept  cooled  off  so  they  won't  grow  too 
spindling,  and  when  the  proper  season  comes,  set  right  out  in  the 
field  and  never  know  they  have  been  moved.  Tomato  vines  that 
have  flower  or  fruit  set  can  be  put  into  the  field  and  not  checked  at 
all.  In  bunching  rhubarb,  she  is  certainly  a  great  help.  Bunching 
radishes  is  a  tedious  task  and  one  that  requires  care.  I  don't  know 
whether  you  have  market  gardens  very  much  around  here  or  not, 
but  on  Long  Island,  which  is  New  York's  garden,  we  have  the  market 
gardens,  because  we  feed  the  great  city,  and  the  packing  of  the 
vegetables  is  a  very  important  part  of  the  farm  work,  and  a  woman's 
keen  sense  comes  in  there,  not  only  because  she  is  able  to  select 
and  size  up,  but  because  she  has  the  artistic  sense,  and  you  all  know 
that  a  package  artistically  packed  will  sell  for  a  great  deal  higher 
price  than  one  not  artistically  packed. 

If  you  are  here  tomorroAV  night,  any  of  you,  Mr.  Fullerton  will 
have  the  lantern  and  will  show  you  the  package  we  are  shipping 
on  Long  Island,  that  has  become  a  National  factor.  It  is  called  the 
Long  Island  Home  hamper.  It  is  a  crate  holding  6-4  quart  baskets 
in  two  tiers;  in  each  basket  is  placed  a  different  vegetable,  and  it 
is  shipped  from  the  farm  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  sent 
direct  to  the  consumer,  reaching  there  at  noon,  and  the  orders  are 
so  great  that  they  simply  cannot  be  filled.  It's  a  mail  order  business, 
and  every  hamper  that  goes  out  is  fit  for  a  king.  Each  basket  and 
the  entire  crates  are  lined  with  parafine  paper,  and  the  packing  of 
these  vegetables  is  a  big  business,  and  one  in  which  a  woman  is 
most  eminently  fitted  to  help  along.  For  instance  the  bunching  of 
carrots — you  know  that  a  quarter  of  an  acre  of  young  bunched 
carrots  is  worth  about  three  acres  of  horse  carrots;  fruit — all  kinds  - 
or  fruits,  a  woman  is  very  dexterous  in  packing  and  in  wrapping, 
and  the  day  is  going  to  come  when  our  Eastern  fruits  will  be  packed 
as  carefully  and  made  up  as  beautifully  as  the  Western  fruits  are 
today;  in  fact  we  have  packed  strawberries  faced  up  exactly  like 
California  cherries,  and  that  very  facing  has  brought  double  the 
price  that  an  ordinarily  packed  quart  of  strawberries  would  bring. 

Tomatoes  are  now  shipped  in  crates,  and  a  little  story  goes  along 
with  that.  We  were  shipping  tomatoes  by  the  bushel  and  receiving 
for  them  three  cents  less  than  the  package  cost!  Profitable!  The 
more  tomatos  we  shipped,  the  poorer  we  got.  We  went  into  the 
big  markets  in  the  city  to  discover  why,  and  we  found  that  tomatoes 
were  bringing  14  cents  a  bushel  in  crates,  that  is  the  crates  were 
bringing  14  cents  a  bushel,  and  what  tomatoes  were  not  tomato 
catsup,  were  being  sold.  A  bushel  of  tomatoes  weighs  considerable, 
and  after  it  has  traveled  and  been  liauled  over  the  cobble  stones  of 
New  York  a  good  deal,  it's  tomato  catsup ;  so  we  packed  our  tomatoes 
in  baskets,  six  baskets  to  the  crate,  and  every  tomato  was  perfect 
and  polished  and  the  commission  man  said  there  was  no  use  trying 
to  sell  them  because  this  was  a  different  package  from  the  standard 
New  York  package.  So  we  walked  around  the  disti-ict,  wading 
through  tomato  catsup,  saw  tomatoes  in  bushel  crates  everywhere 
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aud  went  back  to  the  commission  merchant  and  asked  to  see  our 
tomatoes,  and  he  asked  the  clerk,  "Where  are  those  tomatoes  that 
came  from  the  Long  Island  experiment  station?"  "It's  a  funny- 
thing,  I  sold  those."  That  wasn't  the  answer  that  was  expected, 
because  he  couldn't  sell  them.  We  finally  asked  what  he  sold  them 
for  aird  found  that  he  got  .fl.oO  fo]'  a  little  over  half  a  bushel,  instead 
of  14  cents  a  bushel.  Therefore  tomatoes  from  tlie  experiment 
station  are  always  packed  in  crates. 

Possibly  some  of  you  are  farming  on  such  lines  that  y^ou  have  no 
fruit;  that's  a  very  poor  thing,  because  we  all  should  have  our  own 
fruit  to  put  away  in  the  Summer  for  the  Winter,  it  is  one  of  the 
necessary  elements  for  growing  children  and  we  can  have  more 
fruit,  if  we  can't  have  standard  fruit,  the  dwarf  fruit  trees  can  be 
planted  six  feet  apart  each  way  and  will  bear  the  third  jes.v — apples 
pears,  plums,  figs,  cherries,  peaches.  We  have  a  daughter  fourteen 
who  intercropped  in  those  trees  when  she  was  eleven  and  made 
enougli  to  pay^  for  all  the  trees  cost  her  to  plant,  cultivate  and  spray 
the  first  year  and  had  eight  dollars  to  the  good.  This  is  the  third 
year;  she  is  now  fourteen  and  her  trees  are  coming  into  bearing 
and  she  has  made  a  profit  from  Iier  land  every  year  since.  We  can 
have  our  fruit  trees  as  part  of  our  landscape  architecture  if  we 
want  to,  because  the  pruning  is  so  simple  that  anyone  can  take  care 
of  it  if  the  farmer  is  too  busy  to  be  bothered  with  fruit,  because  of 
his  other  various  duties.  When  it  comes  to  the  selection  of  seed 
corn,  we  women  can  select  it  jirst  as  well  as  a  man  can.  It  is  no 
small  task  to  select  seed  corn ;  it  is  a  big  task.  Chickens  seem  to 
be  our  own  special  prerogative,  possibly  because  the  mothering 
instiirct  is  more  highly  developed  in  most  women  than  it  is  in  most 
men,  and  the  little  chickens  require  the  greatest  care.  Butter 
making,  as  a  rule,  is  conceded  to  us,  and  if  we  can  help  along  in  the 
farm  partnership,  if  Ave  can  help  along  the  farm  itself  to  a  higher 
degree  of  perfection  through  any  of  the  things  we  can  do,  we  are 
entitled  to  50  per  cent,  of  the  stock  in  that  company.  I  had  the 
jdeasure  this  year  of  winning  the  gold  medal  at  our  State  Fair 
foi'  butter,  with  a  score  of  99^.  I  am  sure  that  counted  in  the  farm 
partnership.  When  it  comes  to  preserves  and  canning  the  summer 
goods  for  winter  use,  that  is  certainly  our  own,  and  did  you  ever 
stop  to  think  what  it  means  for  a  woman  to  can  what  a  family 
needs  for  an  entire  winter?  I  don't  believe  it  has  ever  been  put  very 
forcibly  to  you.  Tliere  is  a  saying  that  we  sell  what  we  can  and 
what  we  can't  we  can.  We  have  changed  that  a  little  bit,  because 
everything  goes  into  glass  jars.  We  sell  the  best  and  jar  the  rest, 
because  we  sell  nothing  that  is  not  perfect  because  we  find  that 
it  pays.  One  summer  I  was  privileged  to  put  into  glass  what  was 
not  perfect  on  a  ten  acre  market  garden  with  small  fruits  and  one 
acre  of  large  fruit,  and  when  I  had  finished  my  summer's  work,  I  had 
5,500  vessels  full  of  eats,  and  those  sold  at  retail  for  25  cents  a  jar 
for  jelly  and  as  high  as  90  cents  a  jar  for  some  of  the  fruit.  Well, 
that  looks  almost  as  though  the  by-product  was  worth  more  thair 
the  manufactory,  doesn't  it? 

A  woman's  divine  right  is  to  sew.  She  should  know,  she  has  the 
divine  right  to  know  how  to  sew  and  to  cook  aud  preserve  and  clean 
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and  take  care  of  children,  and  a  man  has  tlie  divme  right  to  know 
iw  to  carpenter  and  to  paint  and  to  plumb  and  to  lay  cement  and 
take  care  of  children.    And  I  think  that's  a  partnership. 

The  CHAIRMAN:    In  the  absence  of  Dr.  Holmes,  we  will  call 
on  Mr.  Seeds  to  talk  on  the  Country  Blacksmith,  if  he  pleases. 

Mr  SEEDS-  Mrs.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  want  to 
sav  if  there  is  any  session  that  I  would  willingly  take  part  m, 
if  I  have  to  take  part  in  a  session,  it's  a  woman's  session  because 
I'm  related  to  the  women.  My  mother  was  a  woman  and  I  have 
had  the  good  fortune  to  get  one  for  a  wife.  And  while  T  don  t  know 
what  I  am  going  to  say,  when  I  lool:  at  this  program  that  we  have 
tonight  and  hear-  about  the  farm  home  and  the  farm  boy  and  every 
thini  except  the  farm  girl,  T  don't  know  which  of  these  subjects  to 

^''l^want  to  cover  them  all  and  I  want  to  say  that  you  can  muster 
together  a  hundred  people  and  they  won't  look  at  the  home  alike^ 
It^depends  altogether  on  how  you  look  at  it  and  what  you  get  out  ot 
it  and  what  f  mean  by  that  is  that  I  can  put  my  haiid  on  the 
shoulders  of  people  who  live  longer  in  twenty-five  years  than  other 
people  would  live  if  thev  should  never  die.  All  because  they  get 
close  to  the  life  worth  lining,  and  I  know  they  talk  about  me  doing 
things  that  I  ought  not  to  do,  but  I  want  to  tell  you  that  I  am  not 
eoing  to  change  my  way  of  living  and  my  way  of  getting  something 
out  of  life  asl  try  to  get  it  out  of  it,  and  it  depends  altogether  on 
how  you  look  at  a  thing. 

Last  winter  when  I  lectured  at  Falls  City,  Neb.,  I  landed  there 
iust  before  supper  time  and  went  out  to  the  wash  room  to  wash  my 
nands    A  man  followed  me  from  the  office  out  to  the  wash  rooiu, 
and  when  I  was  washing  in  one  bowl,  he  was  pretending  to  wash 
in  another.    He  was  a  perfect  stranger  to  me  and  after  a  while  he 
looked  up  to  me  and  said,  "I  tell  you,  I  got  a  good  one  yeste^'day 
Now  why  didn't  he  tell  that  to  somebody  else?    But  he  told  it  to 
me  and  I  said,  "What's  that?"    "Why,"  he  said,  "there  was  a  man 
np  here  in  Lincoln,  Neb.,  moving  from  one  part  of  the  city  to  the 
other  part  of  it,  and  he  had  an  old  family  clock  that  stood  m  the 
corner  that  had  been  handed  down  for  generations,  that  he  valued 
highly'  and  he  did  not  want  to  trust  that  clock  in  the  hands  of  the 
drayman  to  take  it  across  the  city  to  his  new  home,  so  that  man 
picked  that  old  Grandfather's  clock  up  and  carried  it  across  the 
City  of  Lincoln,  and  it  was  heavy  and  every  now  and  then  he  had  to 
pnt  the  clock  down  and  rest,  and  a  drunken  man  watched  hira 
carryino-  that  clock  across  the  city  and  he  followed  him,  and  followed 
him  and  he  noticed  that  he  had  to  put  the  clock  down  and  rest, 
and' once  when  he  put  the  clock  doAvn,  the  drunken  man  went  up  to 
him  and  said,  'Say,  Mister,  if  I  were  you,  I'd  buy  myself  a  watch.'  " 

NoAv  it  depends  altogether  on  how  you  look  at  a  thing;  but  when 
you  talk  about  the  home  and  the  boy  and  the  girl,  you  are  getting 
down  to  the  material  that  is  gilt  edged  and  has  a  gold  stripe  on  every 
side  of  it,  and  I  want  to  tell  you,  my  dear  friends  of  Washington 
county,  that  right  across  the  line  here— you  talk  about  the  home— 
T  lectured  at  Oakdale  this  winter  a  year  ago,  and  a  man  took  me 
out  in  the  afternoon  to  the  Industrial  home  of  Oakdale  where  they 
have  about  400  convicted  boys,  where  men  of  Western  Pennsylvania 
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have  gone  down  in  their  pockets  and  brought  up  money  and  didn't 
say,  "If  you  put  up  one  half,  I  will  put  up  the  other  half,  but 
they  will  put  up  the  money  and  they  bought  a  300  acre  farm 
right  at  your  door  out  here  and  wheu  a  boy  is  arrested  in  the  juvenile 
court  and  convicted,  those  hands  that  brought  up  the  money  part 
the  veil  and  say,  "Give  me  the  boy,"  and  they  take  him  out  here  to 
Oakdale  where  there  is  no  fence  around  the  300  acre  farm,  no  high 
wall,  until  they  have  400  boys,  convicted  boys,  and  listen  to  me— 
there  never  has  been  a  boy  ran  away  from  that  Institution  that  did 
not  turn  around  and  come  back  of  his  own  accord,  because  he  has 
a  square  deal  and  is  surrounded  by  a  life  that  is  worth  living,  and 
there,  within  your  doors,  there  are  400  boys  that  come  from  400 
homes  in  this  country,  that  are  not  right— that's  the  truth  of  it. 

Now,  what  can  be  done  to  make  those  homes  right?  I  tell  you 
that  I  have  traveled  from  one  end  of  this  country  to  the  other  and 
there  are  people  trying  to  solve  problems  in  this  country  that  they 
don't  know  anything  about;  and  across  the  border,  in  the  great 
State  of  Ohio,  there  are  11,000  applications  for  divorces,  seeking  the 
right  and  the  privilege  to  wipe  out  11,000  homes  in  that  State. 
And  I  want  to  tell  you  that  I  have  tried  to  get  next  to  this  problem, 
and  I  want  to  tell  you  that  a  girl  hasn't  any  right  to  get  married 
until  she  can  cook  a  good  meal  or  boss  the  job.  She  hasn't  any  right 
to  get  married  until  she  can  make  a  bed  as  neat  and  as  nice  as  she 
can  put  up  her  hair,  and  tuck  the  covers  in  around  the  foot  of  the 
bed  so  a  man's  feet  wont  come  out. 

A  young  couple  got  married  in  Chicago  and  tlie  young  man  didn't 
have  much  of  a  salary,  and  couldn't  put  a  cook  in  the  kitchen,  and 
this  young  wife  of  his  stepped  into  the  kitchen  to  cook  for  that  young 
man  and  couldn't  cook  a  little  bit.  One  day  he  came  home  and  she'd 
cooked  some  douglmuts,  and  she  knew  they  were  not  good,  and  when 
they  sat  down  to  the  dinner  table,  she  looked  across  at  her  young 
husband  and  said:  "Harry,  can  you  suggest  anytihng  that  will 
make  my  doughnuts  better?"  Harry  said,  "Yes,  my  dear,  make  the 
holes  larger." 

And  I  want  to  tell  you  another  thing,  the  trouble  with  the  homes 
of  this  country  is  that  the  father  and  the  mother  don't  take  the  chil- 
dren into  partnership  with  them.  And  do  you  know,  I  think  the 
saddest  thing  I  know  of  or  the  saddest  thing  I  see  or  come  across, 
is  where  the  relatives,  including  the  children,  take  the  old  man 
out  to  the  cemetery  and  plant  him  and  can't  wait  till  they  get  back  to 
the  house  to  see  what  the  will  says.  I  have  seen  that  all  right.  They 
won't  do  that  with  me,  I  tell  you  that  right  now. 

MR.  HUTCHISON:    I'll  see  that  you  are  buried.  Bob. 

MR.  SEEDS:  When  I  made  my  will,  Mr.  Hutchison,  I  sat  down 
to  the  table,  I  didn't  go  and  lock  it  up,  when  I  made  my  will,  I  sat 
down  to  the  table  when  Josephine  was  nine  years  of  age  and  read 
my  will  to  my  family,  and  that  girl  never  told  a  word  that  was  in 
it,  not  on  your  life  she  didn't,  and  I  want  to  tell  you  one  thing,  talk 
about  the  home  as  you  please,  all  the  bouquet  that  I  want,  all  the 
reward  or  lionor  I  ask  in  tliis  Avorld  is  that  when  the  race  of  life 
is  run  and  I  trot  under  the  wire  for  the  last  time,  is  for  my  family 
to  go  to  the  sculptor  and  say:  "Here  lies  Bob  Seeds,  he  was  good  to 
his  folks."    That's  all  I've  got  to  live  for.    I've  got  two  girls  and  I 
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thank  God  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  if  I  would  never  get  home 
those  two  girls  can  go  out  in  the  world  and  make  a  living,  and  they 
can  cook  a  meal,  and  they  are  both  going  to  Europe  tour  weeks  from 
today,  and  so  far  they  haven't  asked  the  old  man  for  a  dollar. 

A  Member :  That's  the  part  you  like. 

MR  SEEDS:  That's  right,  you  bet  your  life,  that's  what  I'm 
proud  of;  that's  why  I  know  that  if  anything  happens  to  me,  they 
can  20  out  into  the  world  today  and  make  a  living  and  dress  them- 
selves without  having  a  dollar  left  them,  and  that's  what  I  am  trying 
to  do  with  my  boys,  and  the  trouble  with  my  boys— I've  got  four 
of  them— you  talk  about  the  boy  in  the  hom^the  trouble  is  that 
when  I  educate  that  boy  and  send  him  away  from  home,  I  cant 
keep  him  away  from  home.  I  had  one  up  in  the  mountain  in  the  coal 
office  for  four  years;  he  came  home  on  the  first  of  April  to  stay. 
Now  I  think  that's  all  right,  I  don't  find  any  fault  with  it.  And  then 
another  thing  is  in  that  home  and  around  this  building,  you  have 
got  in  that  home  to  get  away  from  the  drudgery.  I  tell  you  I  like 
to  dress  up  once  in  a  while  and  look  nice  and  all  that  kind  of  business, 
and  we  must  get  away  from  the  drudgery,  get  what  you  want  for 
the  least  possible  price  around  the  home. 

I  went  home  last  summer  and  got  to  attending  to  the  chickens  and 
got  to  carrying  the  water  for  Mary's  chickens  and  ducks.  I  didn't 
carry  the  water  for  the  chickens  and  ducks  very  long,  before  I 
realized  that  to  give  those  chickens  and  ducks  all  the  water  they 
wanted,  it  took  about  a  barrel.  Well,  that's  all  right.  I  got  to 
thinking  at  night  and  thinking  when  I  hadn't  anything  else  to  do, 
you've  got  to  learn  to  think  you  know,  and  today  we  don't  carry  a 
drop  of  water  in  the  winter  or  summer  for  a  duck  or  chicken,  and 
they  can't  waste  it,  and  can't  make  the  pen  wet  or  anything  else. 
I  say,  "Behave  yourself,  there's  the  water,"  and  they  obey  me  and 
that  saves  a  lot  of  trouble.  Now  they  had  a  self  feeder,  it  would 
last  about  a  week  and  I  wouldn't  have  to  do  a  thing  but  gather  the 
eggs  and  have  the  pen  to  clean.  Now  that's  the  way  I  try  to  get  at 
it,*' and  I  want  to  tell  you  that  that's  my  principle  around  this 
home.  I  have  been  lecturing  on  "How  God  made  the  soil  fertile" 
for — how  long? 

DIRECTOR  MARTIN:   Oh,  twenty-four  years. 

MR.  SEEDS:  Well,  I  don't  know  how  long.  Dr.  Thorne  said 
thino-s  on  the  platform  this  afternoon,  at  Seaman's  Grove  they  were 
o-oing  to  kill  me  for  saying  things  like  that  twelve  or  fifteen  years 
ago.^  The  whole  thing  is  to  get  away  with  the  drudgery,  and  how 
I  would  lilje,  from  a  religious  and  scientific  standpoint,  to  see  how 
man  should  make  the  money  and  have  something  after  this  expense 
is  paid  that  the  lady  talked  about  here  a  while  ago,  that  her  daughter 
l^as  left— it's  the  left  part  of  it  that  cuts  the  figure,  it  is  the  |8  that 
is  left  that  cuts  the  figure  to  the  daughter ;  and  a  while  ago  I  made  up 
my  mind  that  if  I  had  my  farm  in  alfalfa  and  it  cost  money  to  send 
men  and  boys  out  and  bring  in  the  alfalfa,  so  I  said  I'm  going  to 
have  hogs  to  go  out  and  bring  it  in,  but  last  year  the  hog  cholera 
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struck  me  and  I  lost  a  thousand  dollars,  that's  the  other  side  of  it, 
but  we  saved  40  out  of  the  wreck  by  iunoculatiou  and  we  have  200 
or  300  hogs  now  and  I  expect  to  have  500  or  600  again  the  first  of 
October.  If  we  are  right  in  believing  that  thej  are  immune,  I  want 
to  tell  you  that  that  thousand  dollars  is  money  well  spent;  and 
when  my  friend,  Charlie  Wai-field,  who  runs  the  Ward  House  at 

Tyrone,  tells  me  that  two  years  ago  he  had  hog  cholera  and  there  

]  was  trying  to  fix  something  up  that  I  was  going  to  say  a  little  bit 
later  on,  and  I  guess  that's  the  way  I  made  that  mistake.  Well, 
his  hogs  had  the  hog  cholera— I  guess  that  vv-ill  do  all  right— and  he 
has  a  mother  down  there  right  now,  there  stands  a  mother  that  was 
innoculated  two  years  ago,  with  little  pigs  at  her  side  and  they  died 
all  around  and  other  mothers  died  that  had  not  been  innoculated 
and  this  mother  that  was  innoculated  lives  and  her  pigs  live.  Ef 
we  can  do  that  and  know  that  we  are  right,  it  is  money  well  spent. 

Now  these  are  the  things  that  go  to  make  up  this  home.  I  have 
always  tried  to  take  sunshine  into  my  home  and  God  only  knows  I 
try  to  live  at  home  the  way  I  talk  about  living  at  home  when  I  aiu 
away  from  home.  That's  what  I  want  to  say.  I  want  to  tell  you  I 
have  always  tried  to  take  sunshine  into  my  home;  I've  carried  that 
sunshine  back  that  I  have  talked  about  for  years  and  I  am  going 
to  keep  on  carrying  it  and  my  family  catches  it,  and  I  want  to  tell 
you  that's  the  way  to  live  and  that's  the  way  to  have  this  home, 
and  I  want  to  tell  you  my  dear  friends,  that  you  can't  buy  it  with 
money. 

I  thank  God  from  the  bottom  of  my  lieart  every  twenty  minutes 
that  you  can't  buy  happiness  and  health  with  money.  I  wouldn't 
give  my  stomach  for  old  John  D.  Rockefeller's  and  all  the  millions 
he's  got.  Wliy  John  D.  Avould  give  millions  of  dollars  to  be  able  to 
say  what  the  poor  tramp  said  who  begged  the  loaf  of  bread  from  the 
lady  at  the  kitchen  door  and  put  the  loaf  under  his  arm  and  started 
down  the  street.  The  loaf  worked  around  and  worked  around  until 
aftei  a  while  it  fell  to  the  ground  and  a  dog  ran  up  and  got  it,  and 
down  the  street  the  dog  went  with  the  loaf  of  bread,  and  the  hungry 
man  looked  after  the  dog  and  said,  "All  right,  take  it  and  thank 
the  Lord  you  haven't  got  my  appetite."  John  D.  Rockefeller  would 
give  millions  to  be  able  to  say  what  that  tramp  said. 

Talking  about  sunshine  in  the  home  and  making  the  home  like  it 
ought  to  be,  the  National  Stockman  has  had  the  picture  of  Bod  Seeds' 
barnyard  in  tlieir  paper,  and  another  paper  took  the  photograph 
last  week  off  the  back  of  my  buildings,  and  I  am  going  to  name  it 
not  $3.15,  but  15  cents  and  3  dollars;  it  took  a  bushel  of  lime  and  two 
days  work  to  change  the  whole  face  of  that  property.  Does  it  pay^ 
Why  of  course  it  pays.  That's  wliy  you  can't  get  the  boys  and  girls 
to  leave  this  home  on  the  farm.  It's  the  greatest  place  in  the  world  to 
live  out  on  the  farm,  and  then  the  only  thing  is  to  get  that  farm  so 
that  It  pays  and  get  something  for  your  trouble,  because  I  want  to 
tell  you  tliat  you've  got  to  have  some  money,  and  it  is  what  you've  got 
leit  without  being  worn  out  and  going  through  lots  of  drudgery  to 
get  it.  ° 

Now  I  guess  I've  talked  long  enough,  Mrs.  Chairman.  I  don't  know 
what  else  I  can  say  along  this  line.  These  things  are  close  to  my 
heart,  and  I  want  to  tell  you  that  last  winter  I  lectured  at  Binghamp- 
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ton  New  York  at  a  winter  Ctautauqna,  and  a  learned  man  came  al 
the  way  from  Boston  to  talk  about  the  boy  scouts,  ancl  got  ^^P  f'}'^ 
said^at  the  bov  scouts  would  take  another  boy  and  blind  old  him 
and  puf  h im  on-'a  freight  train,  and  if  he  could  get  back,  he  could 
Sn  the  bov  scouts;  then  he  talked  about  the  boys'  running  away  from 
iome  Why,  you  couldn't  make  me  believe  that  in  a  thii-ty  day  argu- 
ment I  want  to  tell  you  there  never  was  a  boy  or  a  dog  that  ran 
away  f iw  home  when  they  had  a  square  deal,  never  m  the  world 
7e7ev  in  the  world  would  he  run  away  from  home  if  he  s  got  a 
iiua^e  Li,  so  let's  make  this  home  and  let's  make  it  like  it  ought 
S  be  and  i 's  no  use  spending  a  lot  of  mony.  Lots  of  people  don  t 
tMnk  anvthing  about  that,  but  I  do  and  when  I'm  away  it  any  hing 
comes  into  mj  home  that  creates  a  laugh,  they  will  save  it  till  I 

^%ltTon<^  ago  I  went  home  and  sat  down  to  the  table  to  eat  my 
first  meaC  and  one  of  the  little  boys  looked  up  at  me  and  said: 
"Papa,  if  vou  would  turn  the  X-ray  on  a  dog's  lung  what  would 
vou  see-^"  "'Well,  I  scratched  my  head  a  while,  and  finally  had  to  give 
UP  and' I  turned  around  to  the  little  fellow  and  said,  "I  don  t  know; 
what  would  vou  see?"  -Well,"  he  replied,  "papa,  if  you  would  turn 
the  X  rays  on  a  dog's  lungs  you  would  see  the  seat  of  his  pants. 
Now  that  little  boy  came  to  me  with  that.    I  was  going  down  Chest- 
nut Street,  Philaclelphia,  last  winter  a  year  ago,  ancl  a  man  came 
up  to  me  and  puUed  my  coat,  a  perfect  stranger,  and  said.  Seeds 
I'd  like  to  ask  you  a  question."   "What  do  you  want  to  ask  me  now? 
"What's  worse  than  finding  a  worm  in  an  apple?"    I  said,  'inndmg 
two  worms"    "Xo,  that  won't  do."    I  said,  "If  finding  two  worms 
is  not  worse  than  finding  one  worm,  I  don't  know;  I'll  S}^'\ll}^V- 
What  is  worse  than  finding  a  worm  in  an  apple.     He  said,  J^iud- 

ing  half  a  worm."  .  ^,    ^  n      -^i  i  • 

I  can  o-o  into  anv  man's  home  and  sit  down  at  the  table  with  him 
and  with  a  smile  on  mv  face  eat  mush  and  milk  with  him  and  relish 
it  if  he  has  a  mortgage  to  pay,  but  I  would  like  to  go  from  one  end 
of  this  countrv  to  the  other  and  cut  some  stocking  strings  I  know 
of  and  take  out  enough  money  to  put  a  bath  room  in  every  house 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.    You  ought  to  take  a  bath  every 
Rprino-  and  Fall,  whether  you  need  it  or  not.    An  old  duffer  went 
downio  Philadelphia  and  went  to  the  Bingliam  House,  and  the  only 
room  he  could  get  was  one  with  a  bath  in  it;  so  he  got  the  room 
with  the  b8th  and  spent  the  night  in  that  room  with  that  bath  tub, 
and  the  next  day  he  met  one  of  his  friends  from  up  in  his  country, 
and  after  shaking  hands  with  him,  he  said:  "I  tell  you  what,  you 
ouo-ht  to  have  seen  the  room  I  had  last  night.    I  had  the  greatest 
room  you  ever  saw;  I  had  a  room  with  a  bath,  porcelain  lined  bath 
tub,  hot  and  cold  water  and  all  the  towels  I  needed."    And  he  said, 
"Oh  but  didn't  I  wish  it  had  been  Saturday  night."  « 

And  I  want  to  tell  you,  my  dear  friends,  that  when  you  get  this 
home  right,  I  want  to' tell  you  and  I  mean  it,  I  tell  you  that  when 
a  man  will  do  what  I'm  talking  about  in  any  community,  that  com- 
munity will  be  made  better;  and  God  only  knows,  nobody  knows 
better  than  I  do,  that  the  best  religion  in  the  world  is  the  religion 
over  here  at  Oakdale.  I  want  to  tell  you  that  when  you  get  a  com- 
munity like  that,  you've  got  an  influence;  and  God  only  knows,  I  hate 
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to  .say  it,  I  get  into  communities  where  I  wouldn't  have  my  six  chil- 
dre]  grow  up  in  that  community  for  five  of  the  best  farms  in  it, 
not  for  five  of  the  best  farms,  showing  the  power  of  influence  and 
the  power  of  environment  and  the  power  of  surroundings. 

When  the  home  is  all  right — I  can  pin  this  down  by  telling  you  of 
two  young  men  who  graduated  at  College;  one  started  out  to  preach 
the  Gospel,  the  other  got  on  a  ship  and  went  around  the  world  as 
a  mariner.  His  ship  came  back  after  .sailing  around  the  world  and 
anchored  in  the  harbor  where  his  friend  was  preaching  the  Gospel, 
and  the  anchor  wa.sn't  more  than  cast  until  he  said,  "I'm  going  up 
to  see  my  friend,  Jolm,  and  .see  how  he's  getting  along  preaching 
the  Gospel,  and  T  believe  I'll  take  my  parrot  along  up  with  me. 
So  he  started  along  with  his  parrot  to  see  the  preacher.  He  went 
in  the  house  and  set  his  parrot  down  on  the  center  table  and  after 
.shaking  hands  with  the  preaclier,  he  said,  "John,  I've  brought  my 
parrot  along,  I  want  to  show  you  what  a  great  talker  I've  got  in 
my  parrot,  he's  the  greatest  talker  in  the  world."  The  preacher  said, 
"That's  a  queer  coincidence,  I've  got  a  parrot  and  I  think  mine  is 
the  greatest  talker  in  the  world  and  I  will  go  and  bring  him  in  and 
show  you  a  parrot  that  can  talk."  So  the  preacher  went  out  and 
got  his  parrot  and  set  it  down  on  the  table  along.side  of  the  sailor's 
parrot,  and  the  two  birds  sat  there  looking  at  each  other  for  a  while. 
And  after  a  time  the  preacher's  parrot  said,  "What  must  we  do  to 
be  saved?"  The  sailor's  parrot  said,  "Pump  like  Hell  or  go  to  the 
bottom."  That  shows  the  power  of  influence,  the  power  of  surround- 
ings and  the  power  of  the  home. 

And  I  want  to  say,  my  dear  friends,  in  Wa.shington  county,  that 
you  live  in  the  greatest  country  in  all  the  world  out  here.  They  can 
talk  about  all  the  countries  of  the  world,  I've  been  over  some  of  the 
United  States  and  I  want  to  tell  you  that  Pittsburg,  in  a  radius  of 
a  hundred  miles,  is  the  greatest  .spot  in  the  known  world.  That's 
right  and  I  mean  it.  You've  got  the  farm  land,  you've  got  the  coal, 
you've  got  the  gas,  you've  got  the  oil,  you've  got' the  greatest  manu- 
facturing interests  in  the  known  world  and  the  greatest  markets 
the  sun  ever  shown  upon;  that's  the  kind  of  a  country  you  have  in 
Wa.shington  county,  and  around  Pittsburg. 

It  puts  me  in  mind  of  two  old  fellows  over  here  in  Pittsburg.  One 
old  fellow  read  the  description  of  a  sky  scrapper  they  were  going 
to  put  up  m  the  city.  After  he  read  the  account  of  this  great 
building  tliey  were  going  to  erect,  he  met  one  of  his  friends  and 
said:  "They  allow  to  put  a  building  up  in  Pittsburg  so  Gosh  dang 
high  that  the  top  will  reach  most  half  way  to  the  moon ;  they  are 
gpmg  to  set  It  on  the  corner  where  Fifth  Avenue  crosses  Wood  Street 
r]ght_  where  the  old  cigar  .shop  for  years  and  years  has  stood.  It 
IS  going  to  be  so  consarned  tall  that  folks  bound  for  the  top  will 
have  to  have  a  pilot  or  they  won't  know  where  to  stop.  You'll  wish 
for  three  days'  rations,  a  change  of  clothes  and  socks,  when  you  start 
for  the  upper  regions  in  that  elevator  box.  There'll  be  so  many 
.stones  to  this  building,  goodness  knows  that  a  fellow  couldn't  count 
them  on  his  fingers  and  his  toes;  and  when  one  gits  up  to  the  garret 
he  will  have  to  have  a  spy  gla.ss  or  he  cannot  .see  the  toAvn.  The 
Alleglieny  Mountains  then  will  dwindle  out  of  sight;  skv  larks  will 
get  dizzy  if  they  fly  to  such  a  height.    The  people  must  be  going 
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crazy  feet  and  yards  are  out  of  style;  soon,  they'll  have  to  measure 
buildings  by  the  furlong  and  the  mile.  If  the  city  keeps  a  grabbing 
and  spreading  up  so  high,  there  soon  won't  be  no  room  at  all  twixt 
the  street  and  the  sky.  The  sun  won't  have  no  room  to  pass  through 
Pittsburg  anyhow,  and  it  will  have  to  go  around  by  Wheeling  and 
Bellaire." 

The  CHAIRMAN:   This  closes  the  program  for  the  evening. 

MR  HUTCHISON:  I  am  sorry  Dr.  Holmes  couldn't  be  here.  It 
places  the  College  at  a  little  disadvantage.  As  a  trustee  and  repre- 
sentative of  the  College,  I  will  say  that  some  mistake  or  some  acci- 
dent or  something  has  happened,  because  it  is  well  known  that  our 
force  up  there  are  anxious  to  serve  the  people  of  the  Commonwealth, 
and  I  know  he  would  have  been  delighted  to  be  here  if  he  had  not  been 
detained.  I  have  a  letter  from  Dr.  Sparks  speaking  of  it,  and  L 
cannot  tell,  and  the  teachers  and  professors  here  cannot  explain  it. 

I  want  to  compliment  you  ladies  on  your  entertainment ;  and  my 
friend  Seeds,  and  I  know  it  will  stimulate  the  Institute  and  help  tlie 
sessions,  the  Ladies'  sessions  throughout  Pennsylvania,  this  meeting 
that  you  held  tonight.  I  speak  for  the  Board  and  for  the  represen- 
tatives here,  ihe  Chairman  of  the  different  counties  and  I  want  to 
thank  you  for  the  good  meeting  you  have  had. 

After  announcing  the  program  for  next  day,  the  meeting  ad- 
journed. 


Wednesday  Morning,  May  21,  1913,  9.H0 
Mr.  John  T.  Smith  in  the  Chair. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  The  meeting  will  please  come  to  order.  Fel- 
low members  of  the  State  Board,  and  Chairmen  of  Institute  Workers, 
Lecturers  and  Citizens  of  Washington:  It  gives  me  great  pleasure 
to  be  in  your  county  this  morning.  Although  it  is  my  neighboring 
county,  I  have  never  been  here  before,  but  I  feel  almost  as  if  I  am  at 
home  with  you.  I  scarcely  reached  your  town  until  I  met  some  of 
the  old  people  who  used  to  live  over  in  old  Fayette.  I  met  several 
of  my  neighbors  of  years  ago  who  have  now  moved  to  Washington 
county,  so  I  feel  at  home.  One  of  the  first  men  I  met  was  a  young 
man  I  used  to  teach  school  with  nineteen  years  ago.  He  was  on  one 
hilltop  in  the  mountains  and  I  was  on  the  other,  and  I  had  not  seen 
him  for  about  eighteen  years  until  I  met  him  on  the  train.  I  find  he 
is  one  of  the  foremost  men  in  your  town.  I  refer  to  the  editor  of 
this  paper,  Mr.  John  L.  Stewart. 

You  have  some  nice  towns  over  here.  In  our  county  it  is  mostly 
coal,  coke  and  smoke.  Monarch  smoke.  I  know  there  are  a  great 
many  farmers  coming  into  this  meeting.  I  think  we  can  have  a  good 
deal  of  interest  developed  and  get  it  going  a  little  like  the  story  I 
heard  of  an  Irishman.  There  was  an  Irishman  one  time  w^ho  was 
a  courier  on  the  railroad;  his  business  was  to  clean  up  the  engines 
as  they  came  in  in  the  evening,  and  one  evening  an  engineer  came 
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in  late  and  said,  "Pat,  wouldn't  you  like  to  be  able  to  run  an  engine 
like  I  can?"  "I  would,"  said  Pat,  "I'd  rather  do  that  than  eat  my 
supper."  ''Well,"  replied  the  engineer,  "hurry  up  and  clean  this  en- 
gine and  you  may  run  her  into  the  round  house."  Pat  cleaned  her 
up,  got  in,  pulled  back  the  lever  , turned  on  the  steam  and  the  engine 
started  into  the  round  house  at  a  terrible  speed.  He  was  afraid  he 
was  going  to  run  clear  through  and  come  out  the  other  side,  so  he 
jerked  the  lever  back,  reversed  it  and  the  engine  started  down  the 
railroad  traclv  at  a  great  rate.  He  reversed  it  again  and  went  back 
into  the  round  house  and  beckoned  to  the  engineer.  The  engineer 
said,  "I  thought  you  could  run  an  engine?"  "Aint  I  running  the 
thing,"  said  Pat,  "don't  you  see  the  thing  going  up  and  down  the 
ti-ack?"  "Well,"  said  the  engineer,  "v/hy  don't  you  stop  it?"  "Why 
didn't  you  shut  the  door  of  the  round  house  when  I  had  her  in  there?" 

Now  we  want  to  get  this  meeting  going  at  such  a  rate  that  we 
won't  know  how  to  stop  it,  and  have  one  of  the  best  we  ever  had  and 
I  don't  want  to  stop  until  the  Secretary  calls  us  down  on  Friday. 
The  first  man  I  will  call  on  this  morning  is  Mr.  K.  J.  Weld,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  who  will  talk  to  us  on  "Selection  and  Breed- 
ing of  the  Dairy  Herd." 

Mr.  Weld  sjjoke  as  follows: 


SELECTION  AND  BREEDING  OP  THE  DAIRY  HERD 


By  R.  J.  WELD,  Sugurgrovc,  Pa. 


Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  The  best  information  I 
can  get  regarding  cows  is  that  4,400  pounds  of  milk  per  animal  is 
the  average  production.  I  assume  that  is  pretty  nearly  true.  This 
morning  I  want  to  tell  you  a  little  personal  story,  if  you  will  pardon 
a  personal  reference  in  the  matter,  about  a  herd  of  animals  that  pro- 
duced, on  the  average,  4,400  pounds  of  milk  in  the  beginning  and  upon 
that  foundation  was  builded  a  herd  the  end  of  which  is  not  yet,  I 
hope,  but  which  has  advanced  in  production  over  a  ton  of  milk  per 
cow  from  that  start,  and  this  is  the  herd  I  have  been  personally  in- 
terested in  and  I  am  going  to  tell  you  about  it  because  it  is  a  thing  I 
know  the  most  about  relative  to  cows. 

Just  refer  to  the  chart  for  a  minute.  At  the  beginning,  this  herd, 
when  we  first  began  to  keep  records,  showed  the  results  at  the  end 
of  the  first  year  that  are  indicated  on  this  longer  chart  by  the  first 
set  of  bars.  There  are  three  sets  of  bars.  Those  bars  indicate  the 
lowest  producing  animal  in  the  herd  (indicating  on  chart),  the 
middle  bar  indicates  the  average  production  of  all  the  animals  in  the 
herd  and  the  longer  bar  the  highest  production,  or  the  production  of 
the  animal  that  produced  the  most.  There  is  what  we  get  at  the 
end  of  the  first  year,  what  is  indicated  by  those  bars  there.  Then, 
period  by  period,  as  is  indicated  by  the  dates,  results  have  been  com- 
piled and  drawn  otf  and  charted  out  so  that  we  might  see  what  in- 
crease or  improvement  of  advancement  was  made  as  the  result  of 
our  work  up  until  last  year,  which  is  over  here  on  this  shorter  chart. 
For  instance,  compare  tlie  middle  bar  there,  1912  with  the  middle 
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bar  here  in  1894,  and  you  will  see  that  there  is  ^S^^^^jf^^' 
of  milk  per  animal.    Now,  no  new  anrmals  ^^^re  bought    ^  e  3  ist 
started  with  that  average  herd  and  that  is  a  point  I  .vant  to  bun, 
out  first,  the  selection  of  the  animal.  t  ihp  in 

In  oui'  work  as  Institute  men,  traveling  over  Pennsylvania  the  k  1- 
nuiry  coni-s  up  at  almost  every  place  where  they  are  interested  m 
TviL  -Wheie  can  I  get  some  good  cows?    For  instance,  where 
Sn  ^^et   ome  7'000  poind  cows?"    They  are  not  to  be  had,  gentle^ 
men  if  any  great  nuLber.    They  are  not  to  be  had  m  the  nnmber 
Sat  will  r^eet  the  demand  in  Pennsylvania.    They  have  got  to  be 
produced  got  to  be  grown  on  the  farm,  and  they  should  be,  because, 
Song  with  ae  development  of  the  dairy  itself,  must  come  tne  develop^ 
ment  of  the  dairyman,  when  we  had  1,100  pound  cows  we  had  1,*00 
pound  men ;  thaf  s  all  Ihe  ability  we  had  to  produce  milk  because  part 
of  the  moduction  of  the  cow  must  come  through  the  skill  and  kno^i- 
edoe  the  toyman  has  to  make  that  production,  and  m  any  dairy 
in  Pennsylvania  where  the  man  hopes  to  improve,  the  improvement 
must  be  in  the  man  first,  he  is  the  leader,  it  is  the  man  that  blazes 
Se  way '  so  I  think  the  wise  and  sane  plan  for  the  dairymen  of  Penn- 
sylvania'is  to  develop  their  own  herds.   It  means  some  expense,  some 
tJoubirand  its  a  little  personal  work,  I  know,  and  it  does  more  or 
less  interfere  with  our  general  farm  work. 

This  was  brought  home  to  me  about  three  weeks  ago  in  my  own 
herd  in  a  way  I  never  had  known  before.    I  had  gone  into  a  cow 
Sting  association  so  as  to  be  in  with  fellows  that  ai^  interested 
in  the  work.    All  the  rest  of  them  are  over  m  New  lork  State,  but 
they  did  come  over  the  line  and  let  me  in,  and  the  tester  came  to 
my  place  and  relieved  us  the  24  hours  he  was  there  ox  all  the  work 
Scepting  the  milking  of  the  cows.    The  man  and  I  milked  the  cow 
aS  turned  the  milk  over  to  him  and  he  weighed  and  took  caij  01  it 
aftei  Sat,  and  I  discovered  then  that  the  time  it  took  up  to  do  this 
work  amounted  to  nearly  as  much  as  the  time  of  milking  the  cows, 
so  it  is  somewhat  of  an  expense  to  me  to  carry  on  the  woik.  Nevei- 
Se'ess  I  will  try  and  show  that  I  have  been  warranted  m  making 
this  expense,  just  as  Dr.  Thorne  showed  us  yesterday  that  we  are  war- 
ranted in  making  an  expense  when  we  get  the  desired  ^^J^^l' 

What  I  found  in  that  first  upper  bar-see  the  length  of  the  shoit 
bars  compared  with  the  length  of  the  long  ones,  and  those  are  all 
cJws  that  had  been  bred  by  my  father  on  that  farm  and  were  thor^ 
ou^hbred  animals,  and  yet  we  found  that  difference  that  is  indicated 
by  the  length  of  those  bars  and  prior  to  the  determination  of  that 
acurate  knowledge,  we  were  just  guessing  at  it,  you  see.    After  we 
had  the  accurate  knowledge,  we  discarded,  of  course,  those_  animals 
that  made  the  lower  records.    The  getting  of  the  daily  weight  is  a 
thing  that  a  good  many  of  our  farmers  fall  down  on    It  is  like  the 
man  Dr  Tho?ne  told  us  about  yesterday,  he  wanted  to  harvest  that 
ten  acres  of  clover  and  let  the  experimental  plot  go  and  get  wet  and 
he  lost  the  results  of  the  experiment.   You  have  got  to  be  whipping 
yourself  up  to  the  point  that  the  daily  data  we  accumulate  day  by 
day  is  the  thinp-  that  makes  the  final  result  and  the  securing  of  this 
data  is  not  exp'ensive  in  the  paraphanalia  required  to  secure  rt.  It 
takes  a  little  time,  but  it  is  educational  in  its  effect,  it  makes  ob- 
serving men  of  us,  careful  men,  it  makes  men  that  are  accurate  m 
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their  work.  Why,  the  keeping  of  the  data  pays  me  year  by  year 
just  m  the  influence  it  has  on  the  man  that  helps  me';  he  likes  to 
have  everything  that  goes  down  in  black  and  white  for  the  inspection 
of  his  employer  look  well,  be  a  credit  to  his  work,  consequently  it 
keeps  him  up  to  his  standard,  and  that  is  what  we  did,  we  got  that 
information,  we  made  the  selection  upon  the  basis  of  the  information 
or  upon  the  basis  of  the  performance,  upon  the  proficiency,  if  you 
please;  that  was  the  basis  upon  which  we  made  the  selection  of  the 
animals  in  the  herd  and  are  making  it  today,  because  we  are  just 
keeping  on  day  by  day  and  there  is  still  a  difference  after  eighteen 
years,  m  the  ability  of  the  individual  animals  in  that  herd  to  produce 
the  pounds  of  milk.  So  it  is  not  safe  for  me,  as  a  dairyman,  to  rest 
on  any  work  I  have  accomijlished  so  far  and  be  sure  that  the  business 
will  still  continue  to  be  profitable  to  me. 

I  made  the  selection  then  upon  that  basis,  with  the  daily  use  of  the 
milk  scales  and  the  monthly  use  of  the  Babcock  test  and  a  certain 
day  m  the  month  comes  and  it  is  the  day  to  start  to  take  the  samples 
and  if  the  threshers  are  there  silo  men  are  there,  it  don't  matter  what 
urgent  piece  of  business  is  on  hand,  if  that  is  the  time  to  commence 
we  aim  to  commence  so  we  will  favor  each  animal  with  uniformity  of 
our  part  of  the  work,  we  will  give  each  animal  a  chance  to  show 
just  what  she  is  capable  of  doing  and  not  doing  under  the  avera^^e 
daily  conditions  that  exist  and  affect  all  the  animals.  " 

After  we  have  made  this  selection,  there  is  another  point,  the  secur- 
ing of  some  animals  to  take  the  place  of  those  we  are  going  to  discard 
We  are  going  to  discard  some  because  a  4,000  pound  animal  is  not 
a  profitable  animal  and  if  the  average  is  only  4,400  pounds,  there 
are  a  number  below  4,000  and  if  a  cow  won't  give  over  4,000  pounds  of 
milk  m  Pennsylvania,  she  is  running  her  people  in  debt  and  we  don't 
want  to  be  that  kind  of  men,  we  don't  want  to  be  prosecuting  a  busi- 
ness that  IS  running  us  behind  and  we  should  not.    So,  to  take  the 
place  then  of  the  animals  we  must  necessarily  discard  year  by  year 
for  one  reason  or  another,  primarily  because  they  are  not  capable  of 
coming  up  to  our  standard  and  we  have  got  to  have  some  to  take  their 
place.   Now  here  comes  another  point— we  couldn't  buy  them,  didn't 
want  to  buy  them.    The  only  animal  that  I  know  absolutely  was  a 
diseased  animal  on  our  farm,  an  animal  that  was  bought  and  brought 
there  as  a  calf,  and  afterwards  developed  disease.   Whether  tlie  pre- 
disposition came  with  the  animal  or  whether  the  whole  thing  de- 
veloped on  the  farm  or  not,  it  is  true,  she  is  the  only  animal  that  ever 
di  seased  on  ray  farm  that  I  know  of.   That  is  one  reason  why  I  want 
to  raise  them.  Another  is,  that  I  want  them  under  my  personal  super- 
vision from  the  time  they  come  into  this  life  until  I  am  through  with 
them.    I  can  weave  into  them  or  attempt,  at  least,  to  weave  into 
them,  the  characteristics  that  I  hope  for  and  desire  and  think  will 
velop  a  proficient  animal. 

Now  I  have  come  to  believe  that  in  breeding,  we  first  should  ha  ■  f 
a  standard,  then  we  should  go  after  what  we  want.  I  am  support  - 1 
somewhat  in  that.  We  are  going  back  to  the  first  book  in  the  Bib  - 
the  book  of  Genesis,  and  I  find  that  a  certain  man  wanted  ringe  i- 
streaked  and  speckled  cows,  a  certain  Jew;  that's  the  kind  he  wantel 
that's  the  kind  that  meant  profit  to  him,  that's  the  kind  of  cow  his 
father-in-law  would  give  him  as  his  wage,  and  he  went  after  ringed 
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^trPiked  and  si^eckled  cows,  and  the  Divine  Word  says  he  got  them. 
I  beUeVe  ttat  hold  true  right  down  to  this  date  and  we  want  to  go 
nfter  the  t  ine  we  want.  That  means  this,  that  we've  got  to  have  an 
Ideal  we-ve  go  to  know  what  we  want  to  get,  tempered  with  the  best 
Lnowledge  and  with  our  experience  ^tempered  with  the  environment 

we  have  at  home  as  compared  with  the  -^^^f  ;;"^^::,:Xtty 
dairy  breeds  have  developed,  and  tempered  also,  if  y^^.^^^P^^f  ^^'.^^^^^^^^^^ 
bv  the  general  character  of  the  animals  m  onr  particular  neighbo  - 
hood  Fo7instance,  if  in  my  particular  neighborhood  there  are  eight 
or  ten  men  breeding  the  same  breed  of  animals,  there  is  an  advantage 
for  r^e  to  go  in  with  them  in  that  same  line  of  breeding.  We  can  co- 
operate in  more  ways  than  one;  we  can  compare  notes,  we  can  co- 
operate n  building  and  developing,  we  can  co-operate  in  buying  and 
selling!  a  decided  advantage,  as  you  know.    So  that  is  the  thing  to 

"^^ow  in  dairy  work,  the  thing  that  I  was  after  on  my  part  was 
buttelfat,  and  I  contend  this,  that  first,  if  you  want   o  get  pounds 
of  butter  fat,  you  must  have  pounds  of  milk  or  pounds  of  material 
tl  ca  ry  that  butter  fat,  so  there  are  two  factors  in  it  tjat  I  wa. 
after-I  wanted  a  lot  of  milk  and  I  wanted  rich  milk,  and  I  looked 
to  one  of  the  breeds  that  gave  a  large  flow,  comparatively  large  flow, 
and  that  also  was  rich  in  butter  fat,  because  that  was  to  be  my  cash 
product,  my  cash  return  from  this  dairy  was  to  come  through  the 
medium  of  butter  that  I  sold.   For  that  reason  i  want  a  breeder  then 
with  this  charcteristic,  and  after  getting  an  animal— and  by  the  way, 
that's  where  I  spent  the  money,  not  very  heavy,  not  enough  to  swamp 
anyone^  1  spentf  to  be  specific.  Since  1894,  I  spent  .I532O  only  m  buying 
thoroughbred  animals  for  my  herd  and  |100  of  that  was  spent  last 
year  in  the  last  animal  I  got  so  I  haven't  spent  anything  exorbitant 
ind  I  have  not  spent  a  sum  beyond  the  reach  of  any  breeder  ot 
dairy  cattle  in  Pennsylvania,  in  order  to  accomplish  this  result  I  have 
shown  you  thorough  breeding  and  to  be  particular  about  it  I  have 
sold  these  animals  so  far,  when  I  have  gotten  through  with  them  for 
enough  to  reimburse  me.    The  account  stands  me  m  debt  now,  but 
I  have  two  animals  on  hand,  one  of  which  I  expect  to  sell  this  year. 
Whether  I  will  come  out  even  or  not  I  don't  know;  that  is  a  side  line 
that  should  not  stand  in  the  way  of  the  breeding. 

The  Director  of  Institutes  in  New  York  State  said  last  February 
that  a  man  could  pay  -f-100  or  |500  for  an  animal  that  will  put  into 
his  offspring  the  development  and  improvement  that  he  is  capable 
of  putting  in,  and  still  make  money  at  it.  Well,  I  chose  this  animal, 
used  him  for  a  reasonable  period  of  time,  then  chose  another  of  the 
same  breeding  a  little  better,  better  backed  up,  reinforced  with  better 
production  back  of  him,  and  have  kept  right  on  in  that  line  from  time 
to  time  getting  a  new  animal  about  every  three  or  four  years  to  take 
the  place  of  the  old  one,  not  practicing  inbreeding,  keeping  shy  of 
that  and  keeping  up  the  matter  of  selecting  the  animals  upon  the 
basis  of  their  performance,  and  in  that  way  have  gotten  the  results 
as  indicated  upon  the  chart  before  you. 

A  Member :    Is  your  herd  Jersey  or  Guernsey  ? 
ME.  WELD :    Guernseys.  The  heads  of  the  herd  have  always  been 
registered  Guernseys. 
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A  Member :    Do  you  inbreed  ? 

MR.  WELD:  I  did  in  the  first  instance,  sir,  because  I  made  a 
radical  cross,  but  since  then  I  have  not  inbred,  but  in  the  first  par- 
ticular, when  I  made  the  first  cross,  I  had  half  bloods,  then  I  inbred 
them  because,  as  I  have  already  stated,  I  was  making  quite  a  radical 
cross  from  the  mother  in  the  herd,  and  got  good  results  so  far  as  I 
could  see. 

A  Member:  Does  that  warrant  the  influence  of  a  good  sire  on 
dairy  herds  ? 

MR.  WELD :  I  believe  so ;  I  believe  that  is  the  best  thing  for  the 
Pennsylvania  dairymen  to  do. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Will  the  gentlemen  in  the  audience  please 
write  their  theories  down  or  else  give  them  after  Mr.  Weld  o-ets 
through  with  his  speech.  ^ 

DIRECTOR  MARTIN :  Just  a  word.  If  Mr.  Weld  would  consent 
to  allow  direct  questions,  we  will  be  glad  to  have  you  ask  the  ques- 
tion just  as  it  comes  to  your  mind.  I  think  the  stenographer  can 
get  them,  and  it  will  probably  aid  Mr.  Weld  in  arriving  at  a  conclu- 
sion as  to  just  what  you  want  him  to  develop  in  his  talk. 

MR.  WELD :  Now  it  seems  to  me  that  the  dairyman  who  follows 
along  this  line  only  puts  into  operation  just  the  same  principle  that 
the  poultryman  does,  that  the  corn  man,  that  the  potato  man  does  or 
that  any  other  man  does  who  is  trying  to  improve  the  thing  that  he 
IS  working  with,  be  that  animal  or  vegetable.  I  cannot  see  it  any 
other  way  than  that  there  is  simply  one  principle  involved  and  that 
IS  the  selection  of  the  fittest,  the  selection  of  the  animal  or  animals 
whose  performance  indicates  that  it  has  capabilities  and  possibilities 
above  the  average,  and  when  we  do  that  and  follow  that  up  with  im- 
proved conditions  and  environment  that  are  demanded  by  the  ma- 
chine that  is  going  to  make  a  greater  performance  for  us,  we  are 
surely  going  to  get  some  results  for  our  work. 

And  it  strikes  me  this  way,  that  it  is  good  for  a  Touug  farmer,  a 
young  dairyman,  to  branch  out  along  that  line.    It  is  an  educational 
advantage  that  he  has,  it  is  aii  opportunity  to  pursue  his  education 
if  you  please,  right  along  day  by  day,  after  he  has  gone  on  to  the 
farm  and  gotten  into  the  harness  for  himself.    He  has  left  school 
he  has  left  the  Agricultural  College,  perhaps  taken  with  him  what 
is  in  the  books  and  what  he  has  got  in  the  class  room,  he  puts  that 
into  operation  ,he  runs  against  obstacles,  he  tries  to  solve  them  and 
does  solve  them.    He  sohes  them  out  of  the  knowledge  he  gets  at 
home,  reinforced  and  backed  up  by  the  knowledge  he  mines  out  day 
by  day  lu  his  work,  so  it  is  a  decided  advantage  on  that  score  in  the 
matter  of  selecting  the  animal  or  plant  we  are  dealing  with.    I  have 
come  to  believe  that  the  man  who  is  careful  in  his  obligation  and 
makes  a  study  of  the  selection  and  preparing  and  the  crossino'  of 
animals,  will  make  a  better  parent,  lie  will  make  a  better  fatlier 
when  he  understands  some  of  the  laws  of  Nature  that  enter  into  all 
plant  and  animal  life,  and  to  his  profit  and  to  the  advantage  and  profit 
of  the  neighborhood  in  which  he  is  situated. 
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^ow  as  to  whether  or  ^o^V^^^^J^jf^Z 
my  part  to  get  this  done    ^^^jf'^  Mnk  i?  a  gTand,  good  thing, 
f  ^n?1ntoirS  ;  to        sUmulated  a  little  so  it  would  come 
and  I  went  mto  «J'..%^arted  at  home  and  move  might  get 

nearer  home  and  we  could  get  it  f^i^^^.^l  .  ^„iieves  tlie  individual 
the  advantage  of  it.  Where  that  is  poss^^^^^^^  of  Tl  is  work  Neverthe- 
man,  somewhat,  of  some  ot  ^l}'^^';'''^^^^^^^  would  other- 

less  it  also  takes  from  it  some  ot  the  P^^^^^Vv  J^overed  in  the  select- 
wise  put  into  it  day  by  day.  In  f^^^^^^^^^^.^'J^^.e  1912,  I  was  able 
i.g  and  bi;eeding  ^^^f -"e'^  Z  1^-d  of  4,400 

nto  butter  and  sold  the  butter  -fjjf^ll^^SeTm^^^^^  year 
The  lower  set  of  bars  hei-e  f.^^jfjf .  ^^'^f^^^f poundi   There  was 
I  only  .^ad  an  a.-erage  ^^fj^f^^*  bu  ^^fa^^^^^^^^^ 

one  animal  that  v/ent  ui-.iiej,  an  of  butter  fat,  a  larger 

Last  year  you  see  '}^'^^^;^' ^ttS ilZ^^^^^  I'attribute 

line  «|j^;';^^^^}j^^^fV'{\^;t  h  increased,  per  animal,  was  lol, 

pounds  of  ^^^^^^ /'V,^''^  the  production  of  butter  fat  per 

or  in  other  ^^^'^s  I  had  11  c  eased  tue  P  .^^ 

animal  m  an  amount  '^^^"^  /^^^^^  New  York  or  Wisconsin.  If 
of  the  average  cow  or  Pj^f^^J^^^^^ound,  I  have  increased  it  $45 

and  trouble  I  have  taken  in  developing  this  herd. 

ME.  GOODEKHAM:  You  say  that  you  have  been  building  up 
your  herd  for  IS  years? 

ME.  WELD  :     Yes,  sir. 

ME.  GOODEEHAM:  Has  each  of  the  crosses  been  an  improve- 
ment over  the  cross  before  it? 

ATT^  WFTD-  Well  ves,  Mr.  Goodeiham,  each  of  the  cross^es  has 
he  ntumpi^vemlt  there  was  one  -oss  i Wiich  I  I^^^^ 

?Llly  stoo^  «till  but  it  was^for^-^^^^^^ 

P''''^t  o  fLl  aid  I  warnot  giving  the  animals  enough.  Of  course 
amount  of  tuel,  ana  i  ^'^^  ""^'^      f.,         question  of  development; 

that  question  ^Ihaf  up  th£U'^^^^^^^^^^  that  must  come.  This 
we  are  not  to  ^a^f  f  f  ^'^^^^^^^^  stand  still  and  did  stand  still  for 
one  period  m    ^^^^^.^W  the  situation  analyzed,  was  the  fact  that 

LTe  t^e  increased  production.  Now  several  factors  entered  into 
rX^VrS;^  ^Sb^^:^-'e  on  the  same  a.ea,  but  cut 
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down  the  amount  of  food  they  had;  so  I  was  entirely  at  fault  and 
If  there  are  any  other  questions,  I  will  be  glad  to  answer  them. 

wh^^'is'^hTLeroniV^^  ^'^'"^  ^^^^ 

MB.  WELD :    The  object,  Mr.  Hull,  is  simply  to  have  a  man  come 
to  your  place  and  test  and  weigh  and  sample^and  advise  youTnsteTd 

Jit    Tf     L^^''"^''  ^^'^  it        l^e  does  that 

along  with  twenty-six  neighbors  of  yours,  and  does  it  monthly  and 

J^^-^'-ln^'^T^  ^  i^        Association,  the  miuLum 

fee  IS  120  I  have  to  pay  .f20  for  this  man  and  he  w  11  come  to  my 
place  12  times  m  the  next  year  and  be  there  for  24  houis  only  and 
compile  some  data,_  presumably,  from  which  I  can  draw  some  conclu 
sions  as  to  the  animals  I  ought  to  keep  or  discard.  In  my  case  I 
am  doing  the  work  myself,  but  other  fellows  in  the  Association  are 
not  doing  It  and  they  are  going  at  it  blindly  just  as  I  wa  Tfore  I 

Tfo  -e  t  .'.       ^''i'  ^'"^      ^  ''"'^  because  he  wTll  pu{ 

before  them  some  definite  data  or  information  upon  which  they  mrv 
base  their  judgment  and  base  their  selection,  and  he  will  Se 
them-he  does  advise  them.  He  told  me  of  a  number  o7 instances 
where  he  advised  them  in  regard  to  the  ration  they  were  feedhil  and 
they  were  not  feeding  a  ration  that  was  in  accordance  with  our  be^t 
teachers  as  to  the  kind  and  quality  and  amount  that   he  animal 

ff  Ms  wo'r  ''''      P'''^"'  ^'^  '''''      produce -  thai 

MR.  HULL:    That  man  is  an  expert?  ^ 

MR  WELD:  Yes,  he  is  an  expert  along  that  line  but  he  is  nnt 
as  expert  as  I  wish  he  was.  He  is  a  young  man,  th 's  min  hat  we 
have,  he  is  under  majority,  he  is  19  years  old,  he  lacks  personal  7x- 
perience,  but  he  is  the  best  man  we  can  get  hold  of  and  rather  than 
have  no  man  at  all,  we'd  better  take  this  man.  He  will  develop  at 
our  expense,  but  we  are  warranted  in  making  the  expense  but  because 

'LTmXoYlt  r^tl  ''T  "^^^^^"^  clo^  il^'ng^lhaTlln 

and  the^G  of  us  m  the  Association  would  simply  go  along  in  the 
same  ruts  we  have  been  going  along  for  the  last  25  years  and  no  im 
provement  would  be  made.  In  every  instance  I  knmv  of  where  Tn 
Association  has  been  started  and  interest  aroused  and  euThusfasm 
awakened,  good  has  resulted.  It  is  a  sort  of  a  missiona%  Irk  tS 
precedes  more  substantial  improvement  in  the  dairy  situatin 

alireve^fd™^^^^  ^^^^^  i-d-i<3- 

MR.  WELD :    Yes,  sir. 

MR.  BILLINGS:    The  whole  Association  does  that? 

MR.  WELD:    No,  only  part  of  the  Association  are  doing  that 

^.ZSl'rtZt?''  ^"^^  ''"^  and 
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ME.  WELD :  He  does  this,  Mr.  Billings,  in  my  own  case  and  in  the 
case  of  every  man  that  is  weighing,  he  takes  the  actual  weight  for  the 
month  and  the  man  who  is  not  weighing  takes  his  own  weight  for  the 
24  hours. 

MR.  RODGEES:  Tell  me  what  effect  the  inbreeding  has  when 
you  come  to  enter  the  stock,  have  it  registered  in  the  Breeders'  Asso- 
ciation; do  they  object? 

MR.  WELD :    In  the  Guernsey  Association  they  do  not.  Whether 
they  do  or  not  in  the  other  associations,  I  cannot  tell  you. 

ME.  EOUSE:    They  do  not  object  in  the  Holstein  Association 
either. 

DIEECTOE  MAETIN:  Mr.  Weld,  from  your  experience  in  trav- 
eling over  the  State  and  testing  butter  fat  content  in  the  milk  of  vari- 
ous cows  in  different  portions  of  the  Commonwealth,  have  you  been 
or  have  you  not  been  impressed  with  the  thought  of  the  importance  of 
dairymen  learning  exactly  what  is  the  product  of  each  of  their  cows, 
each  cow  of  the  herd?  I  would  like  to  have  your  experience  along 
that  line. 

ME.  WELD:  Yes,  Mr.  Secretary,  we  have  been  impressed  with 
that  thought,  that  the  average  dairyman  knowi  comparatively  little 
and  he  makes  serious  mistakes.  That  was  brought  right  home  to  us 
last  winter  in  one  Institute  we  held  when  two  animals  were  brought 
down,  the  milk  of  two  animals  was  brought  down  to  be  tested  and 
the  test  was  just  the  reverse  of  what  the  man  expected.  Now,  if  he 
had  based  his  selection,  you  see,  upon  his  expectations  or  what  he 
thought  was  his  knowledge  of  the  animals,  he  would  have  drawn  a 
wrong  conclusion  because^  our  results  showed  just  the  reverse.  The 
animal  he  thought  would  test  best,  tested  the  lowest  and  the  animal 
he  thought  would  test  the  lowest,  tested  the  highest.  Now  if  there 
are  no  other  questions,  I  will  thank  you  for  your  attention  and  close. 

The  CHAIEMAN :  Has  anyone  any  remarks  to  offer  on  this  sub- 
ject? 

MR.  STEWAET :  I  v.^ant  to  knov,-  of  Mr.  Weld  if  he  tests  a  cow 
at  the  beginning  of  this  month,  for  instance,  and  finds  that  she  shows 
a  certain  per  cent,  of  butter  fat,  can  he,  by  feeding  and  care  of  that 
cow,  make  her  show  a  higher  per  cent,  in  one  month  or  at  any  other 
period  thereafter?   I  am  not  a  dairyman. 

ME.  WELD :  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  that's  a  question  we  get  almost 
everywhere  we  go. 

ME.  STEWAET :    I  never  heard  it  before. 

ME.  WELD :  Mr.  Stewart,  the  best  information  we  have  is  this ; 
that  the  animal  is  born  to  give  a  certain  percentage  or  richness  in 
milk,  granting  that  she  has  the  normal  conditions,  that  will  enable 
her  to  do  it  and  that  she  is  normal  health  and  that  every  thing  is 
normal  when  the  sample  is  taken  and  the  sample  is  taken  correctly 
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aud  correctly  represents  what  she  produces.  Beyond  that  we  are 
not  able  to  stimulate  or  increase  the  percentage  of  butter  fat.  Now 
that  is  contradicted  time  and  time  again  by  a  whole  lot  of  conditions. 
The  sample  may  be  taken  when"  the  animal  is  out  of  health 
the  sample  may  be  taken  when  the  animal  is  underfed  or  excited  or 
when  the  animal  is  not  in  normal  condition,  or  the  normal  conditions 
under  which  the  sample  was  taken  were  disturbed  and  then  the  sample 
will  vary  from  the  normal,  and  you  take  one  thirty  days  later  and  if 
that  is  under  normal  or  abnormal  conditions,  you'may  get  a  decided 
difference  in  the  sample. 

I  overcome  that  in  this  way :   I  take  a  sample  of  milk  from  the  cows 
for  8  consecutive  milkings,  4  days,  just  to  overcome  the  daily  varia- 
tion, because  there  is  a  daily  variation  under  normal  conditions.  This 
spring  we  sampled  animals  in  my  herd  every  day  for  a  number  of  days 
and  we  had  as  high  a  change  as  two  per  cent  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest,  run  it  right  along  for  14  milkings,  so  you  see  the^animal  has 
a  most  Avonderful  control  over  the  quantity  and  quality  and  you  have 
got  to  catch  her,  if  you  say  an  animal  tests  so  and  so,  you  have  got  to 
catch  her  when  the  conditions  are  such  that  she  is  just  giving^what 
she  normally  would,  and  so  often  the  conditions  are  different— if  it 
is  a  hot  day  or  the  flies  bother  her  or  somebody  comes  into  your  stable 
unexpectedly— anything  that  will  affect  the  flow  will' affect  the 
quantity ;  so,  to  get  as  good  conditions  as  you  can,  we  want  to  keep 
everything  in  smooth  running  order.    For  instance,  to  illustrate- 
The  other  night  when  this  gentleman  came,  he  is  a  strange  man  and 
had  never  been  on  my  farm  before,  his  name  is  Martin,  I  said,  "Mr. 
Martin,  you  may  ask  us  any  questions  that  are  necessary  while  we  are 
milking,  but  we  are  not  going  to  attempt  to  visit  with  you  at  all."  Mr. 
Martin  staid  in  his  place,  asked  a  few  questions,  he  asked  them  quietly 
and  we  prosecuted  the  milking  that  night  as  quietly  as  we  could, 
had  everything  as  normal  as  it  could  be,  because  I  wanted  that  day's 
result  to  represent  what  the  cows  would  do  if  the  stranger  had  not 
been  in  the  barn,  and  I  took  extra  precaution  the  first  time  he  was 
there,  because  he  was  a  stranger  and  the  animals  are  sensitive  to  a 
stranger,  and  I  asked  him  as  a  contributing  factor  to  the  result  he 
would  get  from  me,  to  abstain  from  visiting  or  unnecessary  con- 
versation or  anything  that  would  distract  the  cows  attention  from  the 
fact  that  we  were  milking  her. 

MR.  STEWART:    Haven't  you  found  that  the  next  day  she  would 
overrun  her  percentage? 

MR.  WELD  :    Yes,  sir,  if  she  goes  high,  she  will  drop  back  the  next. 

MR.  STEWART :    And  if  she  loses  one  day,  the  next  day  she  will 
overrun  her  natural  percentage. 

MR.  WELD  :    Yes,  sir. 

MR.  BILLINGS:    That  isn't  always  true.  , 

MR.  W*]LD :  No,  sir,  but  that  is  the  general  supposition ;  if  you 
have  a  high  test  one  day,  you  are  liable  to  have  a  low  number  of 
pounds  of  milk,  and  then  the  next  milking  you  will  have  an  increased 
flow  and  the  percentage  of  butter  fat  is  liable  to  be  lower  than  it  was. 
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MR.  BILLINGS :    Then  do  we  understand  that  if  you  get  a  low  test 
to-day,  the  quantity  is  low  also? 

MR.  WELD :   Ino,  with  a  low  test  you  get  high  quantity. 

MR  BILLINGS:    Just  another  question  right  here:  Changing 
your  cows  from  dry  feed  into  pasture,  how  does  the  test  run. 

MR  WELD :  The  test  will  drop  invariably,  because  you  not  only 
chanX  feed  but  a  whole  lot  of  conditions.  You  "  change  the  amma 
fromlomparatively  quiet  conditions  to  an  opportunity  to  run  and 
mceanTteai  around,  and  you  change  their  feed  you  change  them 
fom  a  condition  under  which  they  have  feed  and  lay  down  and  rest 
and  stimulate  production  of  milk,  to  a  condition  m  which  hey  can 
'pend  the  whole  dav  on  their  feet  and  come  in  at  night  tired  and  lie 
down  and  all  those  things  lessen  the  butter. 

MR  BILLINGS :    Last  month  if  you  were  testing  the  cows  in  the 
barn  and  this  month  in  the  pasture,  your  test  will  run  lower.' 

MR  WELD :    Yes,  sir,  my  test  will  run  lower  but  the  flow  will  be 
hh^h^S  the  flow  is  creeping  up  day  by  day,  and  when  I  make  these 
ests  next  week,  I'm  pretty  sure  the  test  will  be  low.   The  May  test 
s Tow    he  June  test  will  be  a  little  better,  but  pretty  much  the  same 
the'liay  test  and  then  it  will  gradually  start  up  towards  the  end 
of  the  year. 

MR.  BLxVCK:    Do  you  feed  any  dry  feed? 

MR.  WELD :    Yes,  sir,  feed  grain  the  year  around. 

MR.  BLACK:    Does  it  make  any  more  butter? 

MR  Vv  ELD :  Yes,  sir,  because  I  increase  the  flow  of  milk  I  get 
more  pounds  of  butter,  because  I  have  increased  the  carrier.  For  ui- 
Sance  if  the  cows  in  the  barn  are  giving  20  pounds  of  5  per  cent,  milk, 
that's. 20  pounds  of  butter  milk;  if  they  go  to  the  pasture  and  give  me 
30  pounds  of  milk,  that  will  mean  more  butter. 

MR  BLACK-  Isn't  that  difi:erent  from  what  the  experimental 
stations  put  out?  A  few  years  ago  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
ll%  \yeve  put  in  pasture,  all  kinds  of  pasture  and  there  was  no  dif- 
ference in  the  quality  of  the  milk. 

MR  WELD-  That  may  be  true,  but  the  average  dairyman  of 
Pennsylvania  is  pretty  apt  to  underfeed,  and  so  the  general  condition 
hi  Peimsylvania  is  not  what  you  find  at  the  experiment  n  ation,  where 
they  know  these  things  and  take  cognizance  ot  them  and  take  advan- 
tlge  of  the  knowledge  and  keep  the  animal  up  to  her  normal  produc- 
tion. 

MR.  BLACK:  But  we  want  to  reach  something  definite;  can  we 
change  the  quality  of  our  milk? 

MR  WELD  -  Through  breeding  we  can  increase  it  as  shown  by 
that  chart— we  can  increase  the  pounds  of  butter  fat.    I  increased 
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the  pounds  of  butter  fat  I  got  from  that  herd  more  than  I  did  the 
pounds  of  milk  that  the  animals  produced,  and  that  was  through 
breeding,  through  the  infusion  of  this  Guernsey  blood,  for  instance 

ME.  BLACK:    I  had  a  book  from  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
which  says  plainly  that  we  cannot  change  the  quality  of  milk 

MR  WAMBOLD  :  We  are  shipping  milk  from  pure  bred  Holsteins 
to  Philadelphia  for  the  wholesale  market.  During  March  and  ADril 
we  had  to  add  grain  to  our  milk  to  keep  it  up  to  the  equired  petcen 
tage  of  butter  fat,  because  it  is  tested  by  the  city.  During  May  and 
June  we  had  no  difficulty.  Also,  we  have  found  that  theimount  of 
fat  on  an  animal  will  make  a  difference  when  she  is  officially  tested 
and  an  animal  will  vary  2  per  cent,  from  one  year  to  the  next  bv  the 
quantity  of  fat  on  her  body.  ^  ^ 

MR.  WELD :    If  the  animal  is  fat,  you  say? 

MR.  WAMBOLD:    Yes,  abnormally  fat.    I  know  men  who  are 
nesting  pure  bred  Holsteins  who  will  give  their  animals  a  long  rest 
get  them  abnormally  fat  and  during  the  test,  decrease  the  amount  of 
feed  for  a  short  time  so  they  will  take  the  fat  on  their  bodies  to  put 
m  the  milk,  and  they  will  get  an  abnormal  percentage  of  butter  fat 

MR.  WELD:  I  have  not  worked  that  out  at  all,  but  I  have  done 
this  which  in  a  way,  substantiates  what  you  say;  in  the  past  I  have 
increased  the  weight  of  the  animal,  in  other  words,  I  have  striven  to 
keep  them  up  m  better  condition,  and  that  may' account  tor  par? 
of  the  increase  m  the  butter  fat  I  have  gotten  out  of  the  herd  I 
carry  more  weight  on  those  animals  now  than  in  the  beginning!  I 
don't  allow  them  to  get  thin  if  I  can  prevent  it. 

MR.  HULL:    Then  we  understand  that  your  increase  of  butter 
fat  has  been  through  breeding  rather  than  feeding? 

MR.  WELD :    I  think  so,  Mr.  Hull. 

MR.  HULL:    Well,  I  think  that  is  generally  conceded. 

MR.  WELD :    That  is  what  I  attributo  the  increase  to. 

MR.  STEWART:  _  I  just  want  to  explain  why  I  asked  that  ques- 
tion It  may  not  be  interesting  to  all  of  you,  but  it  is  to  me.  I  never 
went  out  to  buy  a  cow  m  my  life,  but  what  I  always  tound  good  ones 
and  when  I  have  a  cow  to  sell  I  must  admit  that  she  is  alwlys  a  good 
one.  But  I  have  been  deceived  and  I  expect  I  have  deceived  other 
people.  We  are  testing  milk  now  in  our  farmers'  organization  and 
the  reason  I  asked  the  question  was  this,  that  when  I  go  out  to  buy  a 
cow  and  the  man  who  has  the  cow  for  sale  says  she  is  a  good  one  I 
say  to  him,  "I  want  a  sample  of  the  milk  to-morrow  mo.^fng  I  wan{ 
to  see  you  milk  it  from  the  cow  and  I  want  to  test  it."  That  will  dve 
me  an  idea  of  the  value  of  that  cow.  Now,  according  to  Mr  Wefd's 
answer  to  my  question,  that  will  give  me  a  pretty  fair  estimate  of  the 
value  of  that  cow.  It  will  tell  me  whether'she  gives  1  per  cent  or  2 
per  cent,  or  3  per  cent,  and  so  on,  and  I  believe  it  is  a  pre«y  good 
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basis  upon  which  sales  of  cows  should  be  made.    They  ought  to  be 
tested    If  llave  a  cow  that  will  show  4  per  cent,  of  butter  fat,  would 
that  be  a  good  showing? 
MK.  WELD  :    It  would. 

MR  STEWART:  And  I  know  it,  and  she  has  been  tested  fair 
ni  want  a  great  big  price  for  her  and  she's  worth  a  big  price  and  I 
don't  deceive  the  man  who  buys  her  when  I  sell  her  upon  that  basis. 

MR  CLARK-  Do  I  understand  Mr.  Weld  to  say  that  in  your 
breeSng  you  can  increase  the  amount  of  butter  fat  by  calves  that 
follow ;  not  in  the  same  cow  ? 

Mr.  WELD :    Yes,  that  is  my  supposition,  Mr.  Clark. 

ME.  CLARK:    That  is  what  I  want  to  know. 

MR  WELD :  Yes,  sir.  For  instance,  to  be  specific,  first  that  4  400 
pound  herd  tested  very  low;  some  of  the  animals  only  tes  ed  two- 
nine  and  upon  that  foundation  I  builded  a  herd  through  breeding  and 
through  selection,  through  eliminating  those  low  fellows,  so  that  now 
the  average  test  is  four-seven  or  four-eight. 

DIRECTOR  MARTIN:    You  would  eliminate  the  feed;  you  said 
once  in  your  talk  that  your  herd  stood  still. 

MR.  WELD:    Yes,  sir. 

DIRECTOR  MARTIN :    For  a  year  or  three  years? 
MR.  WELD  :    One  year. 

DIRECTOR  MARTIN :  But  you  supplement  that  by  saying  that 
you  were  under-feeding  that  herd.  Well,  now,  when  you  say  through 
breeding,  do  we  understand  you  to  mean  after  the  cow  is  fed  up  to 
her  normal  condition? 

MR  WELD  •  Sure,  that  must  be  a  foregone  conclusion,  and  one 
of  the  first  things  I  found  when  I  went  to  investigating 
this  work  the  United  States  Government  said,  first  be  sure 
vour  animal  is  well  fed,  and  that  is  a  question  every  dairy 
man  wants  to  ask  himself,  if  he  is  giving  the  machine  that  he  is  work- 
ing with,  the  kind  and  quantity  and  amount  of  material  that  she 
demands  to  make  her  maximum  production. 

MR.  CLARK :  After  a  cow  is  up  in  her  normal  condition,  you  then 
cannot  change  the  amount  of  butter  fat? 

MR.  WELD :  That  seems  to  be  the  best  information  that  is  given, 
but,  through  breeding,  Mr.  Clark,  you  can. 

MR.  DRAKE :  In  that  period  when  you  stood  still,  was  it  in  qual- 
ity or  quantity  ? 

MR.  WELD :    It  was  mostly  in  quantity. 

MR.  DRAKE:    The  quality  remained  practically  the  same? 

MR.  WELD:  The  quality  remained  practically  the  same,  but  I 
did  not  get  so  large  a  fiow. 

MR  DRAKE  •  When  vou  bred  those  cows  from  4,000  pounds  up 
to  7,000  pounds,  did  they  give  you  that  quantity  on  the  same  feed? 
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MR.  WELD:  No,  sir,  they  have  got  to  have  more  food  than  the 
4,000-pound  cows ;  there  is  a  greater  machine  at  work ;  you  have  in- 
creased the  capacity  of  the  boiler,  of  the  machine,  it's  got  to  have 
more  fuel.  It  is  not  necessarily  an  increased  expense,  the  net  return 
will  be  greater.  For  instance,  here  is  the  result  of  last  year;  follow 
out  that  first  line,  which  represents  the  production  of  the  animal  at 
the  head  of  the  herd  last  year;  she  made  butter  fat  at  a  food  cost  of 
20  cents  a  pound.  She  was  the  largest  producer  in  the  herd.  Run 
down  the  line  and  you  see  tlie  price  increases,  both  per  pound  of  but- 
ter fat  and  per  100  pounds  of  milk.  The  larger  the  production,  the 
more  economical  the  production  and  the  lower  the  price  of  production 
per  pound  or  per  100  pounds. 

MR.  BARNES:  There  is  a  question  I  Avrnld  like  brought  out 
further.  This  gentleman  shipping  milk  to  Philadelphia,  says  his 
milk  tests  better  after  they  go  on  grass.  My  experience  is  the  same, 
and  your  cows  test  the  other  Avay.  Can  you  give  us  any  cause  for 
that  ? 

MR.  WELD :    Well,  I  could  not  analyze  that,  I  don't  know. 

MR.  WAMBOLD :  We  feed  our  cows  through  the  winter,  and  also 
as  the  season  advances,  throughout  the  winter  we  increase  the  amount 
of  protein  in  our  ration,  for  the  simple  reason  that  we  feel  that  the 
longer  an  animal  is  fed,  it  will  increase  in  economical  production; 
there  will  be  a  greater  loss  of  protein  in  the  excretions;  also  that 
animal  will  have  a  new  coat  in  March  and  April  and  will  use  part  of 
the  richness  of  that  feed  to  build  up  here  system.  Then  we  increase 
the  amount  of  cottonseed  meal  and  protein  at  that  time  and  still  we 
cannot  keep  up  tlie  amount  of  butter  fat.  This  milk  is  tested  by  the 
city  authorities,  and  when  it  goes  below  the  standard  required,  we 
skim  milk  and  put  cream  with  it  ,but  when  they  go  on  grass,  we  have 
no  trouble.  I  might  say  that  this  year  the  animals  were  in  much 
better  flesh  than  ever  before  and  we  did  not  have  near  as  much  trouble 
with  the  percentage  of  butter  fat  in  the  milk  as  in  the  past  with  the 
same  cattle.  We  try  to  make  the  animals  freshen  in  the  fall  and 
winter,  but  I  suppose  the  majority  of  them  do  not  freshen  till  nearly 
January. 

MR.  BLACK:    At  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  the  cows  don't 
test  higher  when  they  go  on  grass. 

A  Member:  My  experience  has  been  that  whenever  we  turn  to 
pasture,  the  percentage  of  butter  fat  lowered  in  the  milk.  We  try 
to  have  our  cattle  freshen  the  entire  season  through,  some  each  month, 
but  whenever  we  turn  from  stable  feeding  to  pasture,  the  percentage 
of  butter  fat  is  lower,  and  I  always  receive  the  highest  percentage  of 
butter  fat  when  my  cattle  are  what  we  call  stable  fed,  entirely.  We 
feed  ensilage  but  no  other  chopped  grain. 

MR.  HULL:  Sometimes  changes  in  conditions  will  make  differ- 
ences that  we  do  not  take  account  of;  there  is  nothing  mysterious 
about  it.  Sometimes  there's  an  introduction  of  Channel  Island  cows 
in  the  herd  that  will  change  conditions.  Sometimes  there  will  be  a 
cow  come  in  that  gives  a  richer  percentage  of  butter  fat,  or  a  less,  and 
these  things  often  make  changes  in  conditions  that  we  cannot  account 
for. 
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MR.  BILLINGS :  In  our  home  herd  we  are  testing  our  cows  in- 
dividually, just  as  Mr.  Weld  has  done,  and  have  been  doing  it  for 
years,  and  the  greater  portion  of  those  cows,  when  we  turn  them  into 
grass,  the  percentage  of  fat  will  increase  as  well  as  the  flow  of  milk. 
We  tested  our  cows  last  Monday  and  they  had  not  been  into  grass  but 
a  week,  and  in  some  cases  the  perceutage  of  butter  fat  increased  one 
per  cent. 

A  Member:  This  butter  fat  does  not  affect  the  amount  per  cow 
per  day,  does  it?  It  is  only  the  percentage  in  milk,  only  the  butter 
fat  is  reduced  in  the  percentage  of  milk  ? 

MR.  BILLINGS :  We  are  figuring  the  butter  fat  on  the  percentage 
of  butter  fat ;  we  get  more  butter  fat  if  the  cow  is  fed  just  the  same, 
but  our  herd  on  an  average  was  increased — the  percentage  of  butter 
fat  and  the  quantity  of  milk. 

A  Member:  There  is  more  water  in  your  milk;  you  don't  lose 
anything  ? 

MR.  BILLINGS  :    No,  we  always  gain  in  quantity. 

MR.  CARD:  I  merely  wanted  to  emphasize  one  point  that  Mr. 
Weld  brought  out  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  talk.  He  said  he  increased 
that  yield  from  186  pounds,  if  I  remember,  to  338,  in  some  18  years, 
and  his  expense  for  improving  the  stock  was  |220,  if  I  remember.  I 
think  that  is  a  point  well  worth  emphasizing  in  Institute  work,  and  I 
v/ant  to  cite  my  own  experience  along  a  similar  line.  Some  1.5  or  16 
years  ago,  when  I  took  charge  of  my  farm,  I  got  on  it  6  common  cows 
from  the  community.  The  first  year  we  used  a  pure  bred  sire  of  an- 
other breed  that  was  available.  Since  then  I  have  used  constantly 
one  breed.  Now  there  are  ten  pure  bred  animals  giving  milk,  and 
about  as  many  younger  animals,  pure  bred.  The  herd  is  uniform  in 
appearance.  I  challenge  anyone  to  pick  out  the  grades  from  the  pux-e 
breds,  and  that  has  been  accomplished  at  about  the  same  cost  for 
pure  bred  stock  which  Mr.  Weld  has  put  in  his  herd  during  that 
time,  and  the  sale  of  animals  has  replaced  that,  as  in  his  case.  It 
seems  to  me  it  is  an  important  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN :  We  will  hear  from  Dr.  Louis  A.  Klein,  Dean  of 
the  School  of  Veterinary  Medicine,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  on 
the  "Principles  of  Sanitary  Milk  Production." 

Dr.  Klein  spoke  as  follows : 

PRINCIPLES  OF  SANITARY  MILK  PRODUCTION 


By  DR.  L.  A.  KLEIN,  Philadelphia. 


Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  just  arrived  here  and 
did  not  expect  to  be  called  on  quite  so  soon  and  am  a  little  out  of 
breath  from  climbing  the  stairs  at  the  Court  House — I  understood 
that  this  meeting  was  being  held  at  that  place  and  went  there  first, 
and  we  went  into  about  every  room  before  I  discovered  that  I  was  in 
the  wrong  place. 
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The  subject  that  I  am  to  discuss,  is  the  "Principles  of  Sanitary 
Milk  Production."  I  will  endeavor  to  mention  the  conditions  which 
are  concerned  in  the  production  of  what  is  known  as  sanitary  milk. 
We  have,  in  milk,  one  of  our  most  valuable  foods.  It  contains  all  of 
the  nutritive  substances  necessary  for  the  nourishment  of  the  animal 
body,  the  human  body — including  growth;  and  then,  too,  these  sub- 
stances are  present  in  a  form  which  makes  them  readily  digestible,  a 
condition  which  makes  milk  a  very  valuable  food  for  invalids  and  for 
infants  and  for  other  individuals  with  a  weak  digestion. 

Now,  for  these  very  same  reasons,  milk  is  also  a  good  substance  for 
the  growth  of  bacteria,  on  account  of  the  various  food  elements  which 
it  contains.  It  meets  the  food  requirements  of  a  large  number  of 
species  of  bacteria;  and  then  the  accessibility  in  which  these  sub- 
stances are  present,  makes  the  conditions  very  favorable  for  the  multi- 
plication of  bacteria.  So  the  same  conditions  which  make  milk  valu- 
able as  a  food,  also  make  it  a  good  substance  in  which  bacteria  may 
grow.  Now,  when  bacteria  live  in  milk,  growing  and  multiplying, 
they  live  upon  these  nutritive  substances  which  the  milk  contains] 
and  in  doing  this  they  use  them  up,  break  them  up  into  other  com- 
pounds and  produce  new  compounds,  new  substances.  Some  of  these 
substances  which  are  produced  in  this  way  bring  about  perceptible 
changes  in  the  milk,  changes  wliich  are  visible  to  the  eye.  They  pro- 
duce, for  instance,  souring,  curdling,  and  give  the  milk  off  flavors,  bad 
taste,  bad  odors.  Others  of  these  substances  have  an  injurious  ef- 
fect upon  the  digestive  tract  of  man,  especially  when  the  milk  is  used 
by  infants  or  persons  with  weak  digestion,  and  these  substances  which 
have  this  effect  upon  the  digestive  organs  of  man  may  be  present  in 
the  milk  without  the  milk  showing  any  visible  change.  The  bacteria 
which  may  be  found  in  milk  are  very  well  known,  where  they  come 
from  and  how  they  get  into  the  milk,  and  the  conditions  which  are 
favorable  to  their  growth  and  multiplication  are  equally  well  known. 
We  know  quite  as  much  about  the  different  species  of  bacteria  as  is 
known  about  the  different  species  of  domestic  animals — quite  as 
much. 

Now  the  bacteria  which  m'ay  be  found  in  milk  can  be  divided  into 
two  great  classes:  One  class  including  those  species  which  produce 
disease,  which  are  commonly  associated  with  disease,  and  the  other 
class  including  those  species  which  are  present  without  the  ex- 
istence of  disease— they  have  nothing  to  do  directly  with  the  produc- 
tion of  disease.  Now,  if  the  milk  is  drawn  from  healthy  cows  and  does 
not  come  in  contact  with  diseased  persons,  we  will  have  none  of  the 
disease  producing  organisms  present.  The  organisms  which  do  not 
produce  disease  directly,  however,  are  always  present  in  milk  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent.  This  is  so  because  these  bacteria  are  material 
to  the  surroundings  of  the  cow,  they  belong  to  the  things  that  sur- 
round the  cow.  We  find  them,  for  instance,  in  the  manure  of  the  cow." 
We  find  them  in  the  dust  that  is  on  the  fodder  and  on  the  bedding,  in 
the  dust  of  the  pasture  and  the  dust  of  the  barnyard.  '^We 
find  them  in  the  milk  vessels.  We  find  them  on  the  skin 
of  the  cow.  They  are  in  the  teats  of  the  udder  of  the 
cow.  We  find  them  on  the  hands  of  milker,  on  the  clothiuf 
of  the  milker.  They  exist  in  all  of  the  surroundings  of  the  cow,  so 
they  are  present  always  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  in  milk.  Now, 
these  bacteria,  while  they  are  harmless  in  themselves,  while  they 
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do  not  in  themselves,  produce  disease,  while  they  do  not  in  themselves 
produce  any  injurious  effect,  some  of  them  bring  about  changes  in  the 
milk  which  are  objectionable,  either  because  of  the  odor  or  the 
taste,  and  some  of  these  changes  are  injurious.  The  most  objection- 
able change  is  produced  by  the  bacteria  which  come  from  the  manure, 
and  these  bacteria  are  also  found,  as  we  would  naturally  expect, 
upon  the  skin  of  the  cow.  Next  in  order,  the  most  objectionable 
change  is  produced  by  the  bacteiia  which  exist  in  the  dust,  on  the  hay 
and  the  fodder,  and  the  dust  of  the  ground,  the  pasture  or  the  barn- 
yard. We  have  also  in  this  group  some  of  the  bacteria  which  are 
commonly  found  in  the  teats  of  the  udder.  The  bacteria  which  live 
in  the  milk  vessels,  in  the  particles  of  milk  which  sometimes  remain 
in  the  milk  vessels,  bring  about  a  change  which  is  not  very  objection- 
able, in  fact  sometimes  it  is  a  change  that  we  want  to  take  place ;  it 
is  the  change  that  occurs  when  we  have  what  is  known  as  the  ripening 
of  cream,  that  is,  a  simple  souring  of  the  milk.  This  change  of  course 
renders  the  milk  unsuitable  for  certain  purposes,  but  it  is  not  at 
all  harmful  and  in  some  instances  this  change  is  brought  about  in 
milk  by  adding  these  very  bacteria  purposely  for  the  purpose  of  ripen- 
ing cream  to  make  butter,  for  the  purpose  of  making  what  is  known  as 
acid  milk  for  which  there  is  at  present  quite  a  demand  in  some  of  the 
larger  cities.  Now,  if  milk  is  to  keep  well,  if  it  is  to  retain  its  natural 
taste  and  flavor  and  these  changes  are  to  be  held  back  or  retarded, 
we  must  make  an  opportunity  to  keep  these  bacteria  or  the  dirt  in 
which  they  are  contained,  out  of  the  milk. 

Now  it  is  important  of  course  that  the  milk  be  cooled  as  soon  as 
possible  after  drawing  and  that  it  be  kept  cool  during  transportation 
to  tov/u  and  during  delivery  in  town,  and  also  tliat  it  be  taken  care 
of  properly  by  the  consumer.  These  things  are  all  necessary,  but 
the  most  important  of  all  is  to  prevent  the  milk  from  being  contam- 
inated at  the  point  of  production.  This  is  the  most  important  be- 
cause if  it  is  not  attended  to,  subsequent  care  cannot  have  much  effect 
in  improving  the  keeping  quality  of  the  milk.  Now,  how  this  can  be 
done  is  very  well  known.  It  is  a  matter  that  has  been  the  subject 
of  investigation  for  a  number  of  years. 

A  number  of  methods  have  been  tried  and  tested  and  the  best  of 
these  have  been  selected  and  these  better  methods  have  been  in  use 
for  a  long  time  under  every  day  practical  conditions,  so  that  when 
we  take  up  the  question  of  keeping  dirt  or  bacteria  out  of  milk  at  the 
point  of  production,  we  have  an  abundant  amount  of  practical  ex- 
perience to  guide  us ;  we  are  not  treading  upon  any  untried  ground. 
We  cannot  expect  to  keep  bacteria  out  of  milk  with  a  strainer.  The 
strainer  will  keep  out  the  large  particles  of  dirt,  but  the  dirt  that  is 
soluble  and  the  bacteria  on  the  dirt  which  is  held  out  by  the  strainer 
will  be  washed  out  and  washed  through  into  the  milk.  Neither  is 
it  possible  to  keep  all  bacteria  out  of  milk  vinder  conditions  which 
must  prevail  in  even  a  good  dairy  barn;  and  it  is  not  necessary  to 
keep  all  of  the  bacteria  out  of  milk,  but  it  is  desirable,  it  is  desirable 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  producer  and  the  dealer  and  the  consumer 
to  keep  down  the  niimber  of  bacteria  or  keep  down  the  quantity  of 
dirt  to  the  lowest  possible  amount  consistent  with  practical  condi- 
tions. 
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Now  this  can  be  done  by  milking  under  clean  conditions,  by  pro- 
tecting the  milk  from  contamination  by  dust  or  odors,  by  cooling  the 
milk  promptly  and  keeping  it  cool  and  by  using  clean  milk  vessels. 
These  are  the  essentials.  Keeping  the  stable  clean  will  assist  in  keep- 
ing the  air  free  from  dust  and  free  from  odor,  and  it  will  also  help 
to  keep  the  cows  clean.  Now  this  is  done  usually  by  removing  the 
manure  from  the  stable  twice  a  day,  if  possible,  before  milking ;  once 
a  day,  anyhow,  and  by  keeping  the  window  sill  and  the  stall  fittings 
and  the  ceiling  and  the  walls  brushed  free  from  dust.  If  the  cows 
are  cleaned,  that  is  to  say,  if  the  dirt  which  is  upon  the  skin  of  the 
cow,  especially  upon  the  hind  quarters  ,the  flanks,  the  udder  and  the 
tail,  if  the  dirt  there  is  loosened  up  with  a  curry  comb  and  then 
brushed  off  as  clean  as  possible  with  a  brush  when  the  cow  is  milked, 
there  will  be  very  few  particles  of  manure,  very  little  scurf,  very  few 
loose  hairs  to  fall  off  and  possibly  fall  into  the  milk  pail.  If  the  udder 
is  wiped  with  a  damp  cloth,  the  few  loose  particles  that  remain  after 
the  brushing  will  be  wiped  ofl',  or,  if  not  wiped,  they  will  be  stuck 
fast  so  that  they  will  not  be  likely  to  drop  off  into  the  milk  pail.  The 
cleaning  of  the  stable,  however,  must  be  done  and  also  the  cleaning  of 
the  cow  must  be  done  a  .suffleient  time  before  milking  to  allow  time 
for  the  odor  and  the  dust  to  go  out  of  the  air  of  the  stable  before  milk- 
ing is  begun.  The  cleaning  of  the  stable  should  be  done  first  and  then 
the  cleaning  of  the  cow  and  then  the  wiping  of  the  udder.  The  udder 
should  not  be  Aviped  until  just  before  milking,  because  you  want  the 
udder  damp  while  the  cow  is  being  milked,  not  wet — if  you  have  the 
udder  wet,  if  there  is  any  free  water  on  the  surface  of  the  skin  of  the 
udder,  it  will  run  down  to  the  end  of  the  tip  and  be  worked  off  with 
the  fingers  and  dropped  into  the  milk,  and  conditions  will  be  much 
worse  than  if  the  udder  had  not  been  wiped  at  all.  Washing  the 
udder  is  not  necessary  unless  you  are  aiming  to  produce  a  very  high 
quality  of  milk,  and  when  the  udder  is  washed,  it  is  necessary  that  it 
.  be  dry  when  milking  is  begun,  because  if  it  is  not  drj,  the  Avater  will 
run  down  to  the  end  of  the  teat  and  drop  off  into  the  milk  bucket,  and 
if  the  udder  is  not  wiped  dry  after  being  washed  in  cold  weather, 
you  will  have  the  skin  of  the  teats  cracking  and  chapping  and  have 
considerable  trouble  from  that  source.  , 

Now  the  motions  of  milking  the  cow,  the  motions  that  are  set  up 
into  the  udder  and  the  flanks  when  the  teats  are  taken  hold  of  and 
the  milk  drawn,  will  have  a  tendency  to  shake  loose  anything  that 
is  loose  upon  the  skin,  any  dirt  that  is  there,  any  loosened  scurf  on 
the  skin,  and  these  things  will  be  there  unless  the  cow  has  been 
brushed.  This  action  of  the  udder  will  shake  it  loose  and  it  will  fall 
downward. 

The  old  fashioned  milk  pail,  with  the  wide  top,  offers  a  very  good 
receptacle  for  catching  a  great  deal  of  this  dirt  that  falls  from  the 
body  of  the  cow.  On  the  other  hand,  what  is  knoAvn  as  the  covered  top 
pail,  which  has  all  of  the  top  covered  except  a  space  about  seven  inches 
in  diameter.  If  such  a  pail  is  used  for  milking,  a  great  deal  of  this 
dust  which  may  fall  down  from  the  body  of  the  cow  will  be  kept  out 
of  the  milk.  There  are  two  types  of  coveied  top  pails;  there  is  one 
known  as  the  hooded  pail,  which  has  a  hood  over  the  top  and  the 
opening  at  the  side.  The  opening  is  upright  and  at  the  side,  and 
then  there  is  the  other  type  of  covered  top  pail  in  which  the  top  is 


lather  flat,  slightly  rounded,  but  rather  flat,  aud  the  opeumg  is  m 
this  and  is  rather  flat.  Now  of  course  the  hooded  pail  with  the  iip- 
ri"ht  opening  will  catch  less  dirt  than  the  pail  with  the  flat  opening, 
even  when  the  pail  with  the  flat  opening  has  a  cheese  cloth  strainer 
in  it;  fewer  bacteria  will  go  through  into  the  milk  m  the  hooded 
pail  than  in  this  pail  with  a  flat  opening,  even  when  it  has  a  cheese 
c^th  strainer  in  it.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  the  hooded  pail  is 
much  more  difficult  to  milk  into  than  the  pail  with  the  flat  top  open- 
ing, and  the  pail  with  the  Hat  top  opening  and  the  cheese  cloth 
strainer,  even  tliough  it  is  not  as  good  as  the  hooded  pail,  is  a  very 
g'  eat  improvement  over  the  common  open  pail.  It  has  been  found 
by  actual  test,  not  once  but  a  number  of  times,  that  this  covered  top 
pail  with  a  flat  opening  and  cheese  cloth  strainer  will  keep  out  of 
the  milk  from  thirty  to  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  bacteria  that  will  go 
into  the  milk  when  it  is  milked  into  an  open  top  pail.  Of  all  the 
tilings  which  can  be  done  to  reduce  the  amount  of  dirt  or  bacteria 
which  go  into  the  milk  during  the  act  of  milking,  there  isn't  anyone 
which  will  do  more  than  the  use  of  the  covered  top  pail;  that  is  a 
fact  that  is  well  demonstrated. 

MK.  HULL:  Don't  it  increase  the  amount  of  time  in  milking  to 
put  the  milk  in  a  small  opening  ? 

DE  KLEIN :  It  will  at  first.  Anyone  who  is  accustomed  to  using 
an  open  top  pail  will  have  difficulty  at  first  in  using  the  covered  top 
pail  and  they  won't  like  it,  but  after  a  time  I  believe  that  the  covered 
top  pail  with  the  flat  opening  seven  inches  in  diameter  will  be  found 
as  convenient  to  the  man  who  attends  to  his  business  and  looks  at 
what  he  is  doing,  as  will  the  open  top  pail.  A  man  cannot  milk  in  a 
covered  top  pail  and  look  around  the  barn;  he  has  to  keep  his  eye 
light  on  his  work,  and  that  is  difficult  at  first,  but  there  isn't  any 
pai't  of  labor — of  course  everything  connected  with  the  production  of 
sanitary  milk  means  additional  labor,  but  there  isn't  any  part  of 
this  additional  labor  which  seems  to  give  greater  compensation  for 
the  amount  of  labor  involved  than  the  adoption  of  this  covered  top 
pail. 

MR  HITLL :  There  is  another  point  as  you  are  passing  on  which 
I  would  like  information.  After  the  milk  has  been  drawn,  what  de- 
gree of  coldness  is  required  to  prevent  a  further  increase  of  bacteria? 

DR.  KLEIN:  I  will  take  that  up  later.  Now,  in  cleaning  the 
stable  and  cleaning  the  cows,  the  hands  become  soiled  with  material 
that  is  rich  in  bacteria,  very  rich  in  bacteria;  and  if  milking  is  begun 
with  the  hands  in  this  condition,  some  of  this  material  is  going  to 
get  into  the  milk,and  if  the  practice  is  folloAved  of  wetting  the  hands 
while  milking,  then  a  great  deal  of  it  is  going  to  be  washed  into  the 
milk.  Now,  for  this  reason,  it  is  recommended  that  immediately  be- 
fore milking,  the  milker  wash  his  hands  clean  with  soap  and  water 
and  then  dry  them— dry  them  thoroughly,  because  it  is  necessary 
to  milk  with  dry  hands  to  get  the  best  results  from  a  sanitary  stand- 
point. 

In  some  dairies  where  they  aim  to  produce  a  high  grade  of  milk 
which  sells  at  a  ])remiuni  in  the  market,  the  milker  washes  his  hands 
after  milking  each  cow.    Now,  to  any  of  you  who  have  not  had  an 


opportuuity  to  observe  this  method,  you  may  thiuk  that  this  sounds 
like  a  great  waste  of  time,  but  it  really  takes  a  very  little  time.  This 
has  two  results,  it  helps  to  reduce  the  bacteria  in  the  milk  and  it 
also  tends  to  prevent  the  spread  of  some  diseases,  the  infection  of 
which  is  carried  from  one  cow  to  another  on  the  hands  of  the  milker, 
so  that  it  is  an  advantage  in  two  respects. 

In  cleaning  the  cows  and  cleaning  the  stable,  the  clothing  will  be- 
come dusty  and  soiled,  and  when  the  man  sits  down  to  milk,  some  of 
this  dust,  especially  that  upon  the  sleeves  and  the  upper  part  of  the 
body  is  going  to  be  shaken  off  and  shaken  into  the  air  just  above  the 
milk  bucket,  and  some  of  it  may  go  into  the  milk  pail  and  thus  get 
into  the  milk.  Now  this  may  be  avoided  by  having  in  the  barn  a 
jumper  and  overalls  and  a  cap  to  put  on  when  the  man  begins  to  milk. 
A  special  suit  need  not  necessarily  be  kept  for  this  purpose.  Almost 
every  man  uses  his  overalls  in  the  work  around  the  farm  and  a  suit 
consisting  of  a  jumper  and  overalls  can  be  used  one  week  in  the 
barn  to  milk  and  then  the  next  week  it  can  be  taken  for  other  work 
und  then  go  to  the  wash  and  come  from  the  wash  back  into  the  barn 
for  use  in  milking  the  first  week  and  go  to  the  other  work  the  sec- 
ond week.  In  dairies  that  produce  the  high  grades  of  milk,  what  is 
usually  known  as  certified  milk,  these  suits  are  made  of  duck,  white 
duck.  They  have  them  white  so  that  if  they  are  soiled  the  dirt  will 
be  readily  apparent,  but  any  hard  smooth  material  that  does  not  have 
a  rough  surface  will  answer  the  same  purpose.  It  need  not  necessarily 
be  white.  These  certified  dairies — there  is  one  dairy  that  I  am  fam- 
iliar with  where  the  men  have  a  clean  suit  each  milking.  In  other 
places  they  have  a  clean  suit  every  two  or  three  days.  In  some  places 
they  use  them  a  week ;  but  of  course  certified  dairies  are  dairies  that 
are  producing  milk  which  brings  a  higher  price  on  the  market  than 
ordinary  milk.  Bacteria  are  nearly  always  present  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  teat  of  the  udder,  and  when  the  first  milk  is  drawn  from 
the  udder,  the  greater  part  of  these  are  washed  out  so  that  the  first 
few  streams  of  milk  will  contain  usually  a  far  greater  number  of 
bacteria  than  the  milk  that  comes  afterwards;  so  it  has  been  found 
that  if  these  first  two  or  three  streams  of  milk,  commonly  called  the 
fore  milk,  are  drawn  off  into  a  separate  vessel  before  milking  is  be- 
gun, that  the  milk  will  then  have  a  much  lower  bacteria  content 
than  when  the  fore  milk  is  put  into  the  regular  milk  pail.  Now, 
milk  has  another  peculiarity  which  must  be  recognized  and  that  is 
that  it  absorbs  odors  very  readily,  very  readily,  and  it  will  absorb 
odors  more  readily  when  it  is  warm,  as  when  it  comes  from  the  cow, 
than  when  it  is  cold,  and  so  we  find  that  if  milk  is  drawn  from  the 
cow  and  stored  in  a  can  in  the  stable  with  the  top  off,  if  the  odor  of 
that  stable  has  the  odor  of  manure,  then  the  milk  will  be  tainted  and 
wil  have  tlie  taste  or  odor  of  manure. 

This,  therefore,  suggested  the  advisability  of  removing  the  milk 
as  soon  as  it  was  drawn  from  the  cow  to  a  place  outside  of  the  cow 
stable,  into  what  is  usually  called  a  milk  room.  When  milk  comes 
from  the  cow  it  is  at  about  body  temperature,  that  is  the  body  tem- 
perature of  the  cow  will  average  101  1-2  degrees  Fahrenheit  and  the 
milk  will  be  very  near  up  to  that  temperature.  It  is  a  temperature 
that  is  very  favorable  to  the  growth  of  bacteria ;  they  will  multiply 
much  faster  at  this  temperature  than  at  a  lower  temperature,  and 
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most  of  them  will  multiply  much  faster  at  this  temperature  than  at  a 
higher  temperature,  so  this  is  probably  the  most  favorable  tempera- 
ture for  the  growth  of  bacteria.  Now,  if  we  lower  this  temperature 
to  60  degrees  F.  or  below— and  every  degree  below  sixty  will  make 
a  big  difl'ereuce— if  we  lower  the  temperature,  we  will  retard  or  slow 
up  the  multiplication  of  the  bacteria  and  make  the  milk  keep  a  great 
deal  longer. 

This  is  best  done  by  having  a  milk  cooler  or,  as  it  is  sometimes 
called,  an  aerator.  If  milk  is  carried  from  the  barn  or  cow  stable  in 
which  it  is  drawn,  into  a  milk  room  and  poured  over  a  cooler,  that 
milk  will  be  brought  down  to  within  two  degrees  of  the  cooling  fluid 
in  a  very  few  minutes  after  it  has  been  taken  from  the  cow;  that  is 
to  say,  if  you  have  spring  water  or  well  Avater  at  50  degrees  that 
you  can  run  through  a  cooler,  and  within  a  very  few  minutes  after 
taking  the  milk  from  your  cow,  you  run  it  over  that  cooler,  the  milk 
vvill  be  brought  down  to  52  degrees  and  that  Avill  have  a  great  effect 
upon  the  keeping  qualities  of  the  milk,  because  it  will  have  a  great 
effect  in  slowing  down  the  multiplication  or  increase  in  the  numbers 
of  bacteria.  Now,  if  you  pour  the  milk  into  a  milk  can  and  put  the 
milk  can  in  a  tank  of  cold  water,  this  will  also  bring  dov/n  the  tem- 
perature, but  it  will  bring  it  down  much  more  slower,  the  milk  will 
remain  for  a  much  longer  time  at  a  high  temperature,  which  is  not 
only  very  favorable  to  the  increase  of  all  bacteria,  but  is  especially 
favorable  to  the  increased  of  those  bacteria  which  are  the  most  objec- 
tionable, the  bacteria  which  come  from  the  manure  and  the  bacteria 
which  come  from  the  fodder,  the  hay-dust,  the  dust  of  the  soil  and 
also  for  any  disease  producing  bacteria  that  may  be  in  the  milk. 

ME.  HULL :  Will  52  degrees  prevent  any  future  increase  of  bac- 
teria? 

DE.  KLEIN:  There  will  always  be  some  increase  in  bacteria  as 
long  as  the  milk  is  above  the  freezing  point,  but  when  you  get  the 
temperature  down  to  60,  you  slow  up  the  growth  of  bacteria  very 
considerably,  especially  the  objectionable  kind;  tlie  milk-souring  bac- 
teria will  grow  better  at  60  than  the  other  kind,  but  they  are  the  least 
objectionable.  When  you  get  any  degree  below  60,  you  slow  up  the 
growth  more  and  more  until,  when  you  get  down  to  32,  it  stops ;  but 
milk  that  is  cooled  immediately  after  being  drawn  from  the  cow  to 
52  degrees,  if  produced  under  conditions  which  keep  out  the  original 
contaminating  bacteria,  keep  out  the  dirt,  will  keep  for  four  or  five 
days,  if  you  get  milk  from  a  cow  that  has  been  clean  milked  in  a  clean 
barn  by  clean  hands  into  a  clean  milk  vessel  and  immediately  run 
over  the  cooler,  if  you  can  bring  that  milk  down  to  52  or  even  56  de- 
grees and  keep  it  at  that  temperature,  you  can  keep  it  four  or  five 
days. 

Now,  flies.  Flies  may  introduce  a  great  many  bacteria  into  milk. 
How  many  they  will  introduce  and  what  kind  will  depend  altogether 
on  what  the  fly  has  been  crawling  over  before  it  dro])s  into  the  milk, 
so  for  this  reason,  the  room  where  the  milk  is  cooled  or  stored  or 
handled  in  any  way  ought  to  be  screened.  Now  some  sanitarians 
think  that  the  barn,  the  cow  stable,  ought  also  to  be  screened.  I  am 
not  certain  that  that  is  a  good  thing.  Of  course  screens  on  a  cow 
stable  will  keep  flies  from  flying  into  the  window  or  in  through 
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the  doors,  but  they  will  not  keep  out  the  flies  which  are  on  the  body 
of  the  cow  when  the  cow  is  brought  into  the  stable,  and  that  is,  I 
think,  the  largest  source  of  flies  in  a  cow  barn,  the  flies  that  are 
brought  in  on  the  cows  body.  Screening  the  barn  will  not  keep  those 
out  more  than  it  will  keep  them  in;  so,  for  that  reason,  I  am  not 
certain  that  screening  the  barn  is  necessary  or  ever  advisable;  but  I 
am  quite  convinced  that  it  is  advisable  to  screen  the  room  where  the 
milk  is  to  be  cooled  or  handled  in  any  way,  and  whatever  else  may 
be  done  to  keep  down  the  flies  or  keep  out  the  flies  or  keep  out  the 
flies  ought  to  be  done.  A  clean  barn  will  be  much  less  attractive  to 
flies  than  one  that  is  not  clean,  so  that  some  of  the  other  things  that 
I  have  recommended  for  the  production  of  sanitary  milk,  will  also 
help  in  this  respect. 

If  the  milk  vessels  are  used,  they  ought  to  be  immediately  cleaned 
and  thoroughly  cleaned.  It  may  some  times  happen  that  these  vessels 
may  be  rinsed  and  washed  in  water  with  soap  powder  and  it  may  be 
thought  that  they  are  quite  clean,  and  to  the  eye  they  may  be  clean, 
but  they  may  contain  small  particles  of  milk  which  are  inhabited  by 
bacteria,  and  if  these  are  allowed  to  remain  in  the  milk  pail  until 
the  next  time  it  is  used,  they  are  going  to  be  increased  very  greatly 
in  number  and  the  first  milk  that  is  put  into  that  pail  is  going  to 
take  them  up  and  carry  them  along.  It  is  well  known  that  sunning 
milk  vessels  helps  to  keep  them  sweet,  helps  to  keep  the  sour  odors 
of  milk  out  of  them.  Well,  this  is  merely  because  the  sunlight  de- 
stroys some  of  the  bacteria.  Now,  if  milk  vessels,  after  being  cleaned, 
are  scalded  with  boiling  water,  any  bacteria  which  may  remain  after 
the  vessels  have  been  apparently  cleaned,  will  be  killed — not  all  of 
them,  but  most  of  them  will  be  killed.  Better  results  would  be  ob- 
tained if  the  milk  vessels  were  placed  in  a  sterilizer  or  steam  chest, 
but  these  things  cannot  be  had  on  every  farm,  they  are  only  practical 
on  the  large  places,  but  where  they  are  not  available,  scalding  with 
boiling  water  is  the  next  best  thing  and  ought  to  be  done.  The  milk 
vessel  after  being  cleaned,  ought  never  to  be  wiped  out  with  a  cloth; 
it  ought  to  be  stood  upside  down  where  it  can  drain  ofl",  and  if  this 
can  be  a  sunny  place,  so  much  the  better,  but  it  ought  to  be  a  place 
free  from  dust  because  dust  is  objectionable,  not  because  it  is  dust, 
but  liecause  it  contains  bacteria  which,  when  they  grow,  bring  about 
decomposition.  When  hay  and  other  dried  products  or  when  bedding 
is  put  down  into  a  barn,  the  air  of  the  barn  becomes  filled  with  the 
dust  from  these  substances.  If  milking  is  done  at  that  time,  some  of 
this  dust  is  going  to  settle  into  the  milk  pail,  so  it  has  been  found  best 
to  put  down  the  dry  prod\ict  and  the  bedding  after  the  milking  has 
been  finished;  and  this  also  applies  to  meal  and  grain,  although  there 
is  less  dust  distributed  by  the  meal  and  the  grain  than  by  the  dry 
fodder  and  bedding.  If  ensilage  or  beets  or  turnips  or  cabbage  or  any 
of  those  feeds  which  have  an  odor  are  fed  just  before  or  during  milk- 
ing, the  odor  of  those  substances  is  going  to  get  into  the  atmosphere 
of  the  stable,  and  when  you  milk,  the  milk  is  going  to  absorb  that 
odor  and  it  will  have  the  taste  of  the  substance  which  was  fed.  When 
ensilage  was  first  introduced,  this  was  not  understood,  and  when  it 
was  fed  just  before  milking  or  during  milking,  the  milk  acquired  the 
odor  of  it  and  the  taste  of  the  ensilage,  and  this  fact  brought 
ensilage  for  a  time  into  disrepute  as  food  for  cattle;  in  fact  it  has 
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only  been  within  the  last  year  that  one  of  the  largest  dealers  in  New 
York  City  would  accept  milk  from  a  herd  that  was  fed  ou  ensilage; 
but  if  the  ensilage  is  fed  after  the  milking,  there  will  be  no  flavor 
given  by  it  to  the  milk  and  this  will  also  apply  to  those  other  sub- 
stances which  have  a  characteristic  odor. 

Now,  as  I  have  mentioned,  these  various  things  which  are  recom- 
mended as  being  benefical  in  the  production  of  certified  milk,  take 
time.  It  is  estimated  that  it  will  take  on  the  average  live  minutes 
per  cow  to  clean  the  cow;  three  minutes  per  cow  to  clean  the  stable; 
two  minutes  per  cow  to  wipe  the  udder;  two  minutes  per  cow  to  carry 
the  milk  to  the  milk  I'oom  and  come  back  again  for  the  next;  one 
minute  per  cow  for  scalding  the  milk  vessels;  that  makes  a  total  of 
15  minutes  per  cow  per  day.  Now,  in  return  for  this  additional  time 
there  will  be  some  increase  in  milk  production.  We  have  the  author- 
ity of  some  very  good  dairy  man  that  if  a  cow  is  kept  clean  and  com- 
fortable, she  will  give  more  milk  for  the  same  feed  than  when  she  is 
not  kept  clean  and  comfortable.  That  is  not  the  opinion  of  one  man, 
but  it  represents  the  results  that  have  been  obtained  by  a  number  of 
men  in  every  day  experience,  not  under  experimental  conditions,  so 
that  the  dairyman  has  this  result  to  look  forward  to.  Then  there"  is 
also  the  effect  uijon  the  flavor  and  keeping  quality  of  the  milk,  and  if 
the  milk  is  used  for  making  butter  or  cheese,  the  flavor  is  a  very  im- 
portant point.   I  thank  you  all  for  your  attention.' 

A  Member:  Nearly  everybody  takes  fluid  at  their  meals.  I  have 
in  mind  a  patient  whom  the  doctor  said  shouldn't  drink  coffee.  Later 
on,  another  doctor  was  called  in  and  recommended  tea.  The  next 
doctor  was  called  in  and  said  he  shouldn't  drink  tea  at  all  but  should 
drink  milk.  A  fourth  doctor  was  called  in  and  said  he  shouldn't 
drink  milk  because  it  would  bring  on  billiousness.  Is  that  a  settled 
fact,  that  milk  will  produce  biliousness,  if  used  at  every  meal,  during 
meal  time?  -r 

DK.  BZLEIN:  Well,  I  can  answer  that  question  from  my  own 
experience,  I  can  say  this,  that  when  ever  I  drink  whole  milk,  it  makes 
me  billions,  but  if  I  drink  the  milk  skimmed,  I  can  drink  all  I  want, 
either  with  meals  or  between  meals,  and  it  does  very  well.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  have  a  friend  who  tells  me  that  if  he  drinks  skimmed 
milk,  it  makes  him  bilious,  but  if  he  drinks  whole  milk,  he  gets  along 
all  right. 

A  Member:  What  is  the  comparative  influence  of  hand  milking 
and  machine  milking  on  bacteria? 

DE.  KLEIN:  That  will  depend  altogether  upon  the  conditions 
under  which  the  machine  is  used. 

A  Member :  I  mean  with  care  in  the  preparation  of  the  machine, 
steaming,  scalding  and  extreme  care  taken  in  both  cases. 

DR.  KLEIN :  You  cannot  make  any  broad  comparison ;  the  worst 
milk  that  I  have  met  with  in  the  last  two  years  was  produced  by 
machine  milking,  but  that  was  not  the  fault  of  the  milking  machine, 
it  was  the  fault  of  the  conditions  under  which  the  machine  was  used. 

A  Member :    Can  rubber  hose  be  kept  sterilized  ? 
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DR.  KLEIN. :  Yes,  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  do  so  without  us- 
iug  preservatives,  and  if  you  used  preservatives,  rubber  hose  is  not 
very  suitable  to  run  milk  through  Avhich  is  to  be  used  for  food  pur- 
poses, but  I  think  the  matter  of  the  milking  is  rather  a  broad  ques- 
tion and  is  not  a  question  that  can  be  answered  yes  or  no ;  you  have 
got  to  consider  conditions  and  the  machine;  I  am  not  familiar  with 
but  one  machine  and  am  not  very  familiar  with  that  machine,  but 
in  the  case  I  mention,  the  man  who  was  using  the  machine  made  the 
mistake,  after  he  finished  milking,  of  running  steam  through  the  tub- 
ing of  the  machine.  Now,  this  merely  coagulated  or  dried  certain 
particles  of  the  milk  and  made  them  stick  to  the  inner  side  of  the 
tubing,  and  then  some  bacteria  which  remained  there,  which  had 
not  been  brought  intimately  enough  in  contact  with  the  steam  to  be 
killed,  began  to  multiply  so  that,  by  the  time  the  machine  was  used 
for  the  next  milking,  there  were  quite  a  large  number  of  bacteria 
present  in  these  tubes  and  of  course  they  were  washed  into  the  milk, 
and  then  this  man  seemed  to  expect  that  the  milking  machine  would 
do  everything,  he  had  not  cleaned  his  cows,  because  he  had  not  cleaned 
the  udders ;  I  saw  places  where  the  udders  had  long  hairs  on  them, 
which  is  one  thing  I  had  not  mentioned,  that  in  keeping  cows  clean 
it  will  be  found  of  very  great  assistance  if  the  long  hairs  on  the 
udders  and  flanks  are  kept  clipped  short ;  this  will  help  very  greatly 
in  keeping  these  parts  of  the  cows  body  clean.  This  man  had  not 
done  that.  The  hair  on  the  udder  was  quite  long  and  the  manure, 
when  soft,  had  run  down  the  ends  of  the  hair  and  matted  half  a 
dozen  of  them  together  and  when  he  put  on  the  milking  cup,  he  put 
it  right  up  over  the  ends  of  those  hairs.  When  suction  started,  you 
can  fmagine  what  happened  to  the  manure  on  the  ends  of  those  hairs. 

A  Member:  What  would  be  the  proper  method  of  cleaning  the 
machine? 

DR.  KLEIN:  This  manufacturer  who  put  out  the  machine  I 
spoke  of  recommended  that  after  they  were  cleaned,  they  be  put  in 
lime  water.  In  regard  to  cleaning,  the  same  thing  will  apply  to  milk- 
ing machines  that  applies  to  every  thing  else  used  for  milk — they 
ought  to  be  rinsed  out  first  with  water  that  is  not  too  hot.  It  may 
be  lukewarm  or  cold,  but  it  must  not  be  hot  enough  to  dry  or  coagu- 
late some  of  the  substances  that  are  in  the  milk  and  make  them  stick 
to  the  vessel.  Use  cold  or  lukewarm  water  first  and  then  hot  water. 
He  made  the  mistake  of  using  the  hot  water  to  begin  with.  If  you 
go  that  far  with  the  milking  machine,  the  various  manufacturers 
recommend  different  methods.  The  manufacturer  of  this  machine  rec- 
ommended that  after  the  tubes  were  cleaned,  the  rubber  parts  be 
laid  in  lime  water.  That  seems  to  me  like  a  very  good  arrangement, 
although  I  don't  know  that  it  has  ever  been  tested  thoroughly  to  de- 
termine whether  it  is  absolutely  effective,  but  when  the  milking  ma- 
chines were  put  out  first  some  of  the  manufacturers  recommended 
that  after  you  clean  the  tubes,  you  lay  them  in  a  three  per  cent  solu- 
tion of  formaldehyde.  That  would  prevent  the  growth  of  bacteria 
in  the  tube  but  would  be  very  hard  on  the  rubber,  and  what  is  going 
to  happen  when  the  first  milk  is  run  through  those  tubes  ?  Of  course 
the  tubes  can  be  rinsed  out  with  water,  but  can  this  be  done  thoroughly 
enough  to  remove  this  preservative?    The  most  serious  problem,  I 
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believe,  in  using  the  milking  machine,  has  been  found  right  at  this 
point,  keeping  the  tubes  clean,  but  there  have  been  a  great  many  seri- 
ous problems  that  have  been  overcome  by  inventors,  and  it  may  be 
that  this  one  will  be  overcome.  I  do  not  wish  to  say  anything  against 
the  milking  machine  because  I  have  nothing  against  it,  but  as  to  say- 
ing broadly  whether  the  best  milk  has  been  obtained  with  the  milking 
machine  or  by  hand  milking,  I  cannot  answer  that  question,  yes  or 
no,  I  can  only  say  that  a  good,  careful  man  can  probably  produce 
as  good  milk  by  hand  milking  as  he  can  with  the  milking  machine. 

A  Member:  In  reference  to  the  handling  of  milk,  in  Lancaster, 
our  home  town,  quite  a  number  of  our  dairymen  take  good  care  of 
their  herds,  clean  their  stables  and  cattle  and  try  to  produce  a  high 
quality  of  milk.  There  is  a  milk  company  there  that  pasteurizes  their 
milk,  and  I  have  been  told  that  the  good,  bad  and  indifferent  milk  is 
all  pasteurized  together  and  the  man  who  takes  decent  care  of  his 
herd,  does  not  get  any  more  for  his  milk  than  the  man  who  does  not. 
Now  what  inducement  is  there  to  be  careful? 

Another  question  I  would  like  to  ask  is  this — is  pasteurized  milk 
as  digestible  as  milk  that  is  not  pasteurized?  My  physician  tells  me 
it  is  not.  It  is  a  question  of  dollars  and  cents  with  us.  Plenty  of 
farmers  will  take  care  of  their  herds  of  cattle  and  produce  as  good 
milk  as  anybody  could  wish  if  you  are  willing  to  pay  for  it. 

DR.  KLEIN:  The  first  part  of  your  question  touches  on  the 
commercial  side,  and  I  am  not  discussing  that  subject,  I  am  merely 
talking  about  the  production  of  sanitary  milk,  now  the  marketing  of 
sanitary  milk  is  another  question.  In  regard  to  the  other  point,  as 
to  whether  pasteurized  milk  is  less  digestible  than  raw  milk,  I  can 
say  this,  that  there  has  been  quite  a  few  experiments  made  to  deter- 
mine that  point  and  in  the  beginning,  most  of  the  experiments  seemed 
to  indicate  that  the  pasteurized  was  less  digestible  than  raw  milk. 
That  was  because,  in  the  beginning  the  milk  was  heated  up  to  179 
degrees  or  in  some  instances  was  boiled.  More  recently  however,  it 
has  been  found  desirable  to  heat  milk  to  145  degrees.  Many  believe 
to-day  that  this  will  kill  all  the  disease  producing  organisms  in  the 
milk,  although  that  point  is  not  absolutely  settled,  but  when  milk  is 
heated  up  to  145  degrees  for  thirty  minutes,  it  appears  to  be  just  as 
digestable  as  raw  milk. 

A  Member:    It  is  as  palatable? 

DR.  KLEIN :  If  you  change  from  raw  milk  to  milk  that  has  been 
heated  to  145  degrees  for  thirty  minutes,  you  will  notice  a  difference 
in  the  taste  and  you  may  not  like  the  taste  as  well,  but  after  you  get 
used  to  that  taste,  you  will  not  notice  it;  that  is  to  say,  you  can  be- 
come accustomed  to  the  taste  of  milk  heated  in  this  manner  just  as 
well  as  you  can  become  accustomed  to  the  taste  of  milk  that  is  raw, 
but  there  is  one  thing  that  must  be  remembered,  pasteurizing  will 
not  make  bad  milk  good.  Bacteria  in  milk,  that  is,  those  that  are 
not  disease  producing,  are  not  objectionable  because  they  are  bacteria, 
but  they  are  objectionable  because  of  the  changes  they  bring  about 
in  the  milk  constituents,  they  are  objectionable  because  of  some  of 
the  products  they  produce.  Now  then,  if  these  bacteria  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  grow  in  the  milk  and  produce  these  products,  it  be- 
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comes  a  question  then  as  to  whether  pasteurization  is  going  to  destroy 
those  products,  not  whether  pasteurization  is  going  to  destroy  the 
bacteria,  and  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  heating  milk  to  145 
degrees  F.  for  thirty  minutes  will  breali  up  these  products,  the  most 
injurious  ones ;  and  then  there  is  one  thing  about  the  pasteurization 
of  milk — the  word  pasteurization  applied  to  milk  has  no  particular 
meaning;  one  man  may  sell  you  pasteurized  milk  and  it  may  be  milk 
that  has  been  heated  to  145  degrees  just  for  a  minute  or  two ;  another 
man  may  sell  you  pasteurized  milk  and  it  may  be  milk  that  has  been 
heated  to  145  or  150  degrees  for  thirty  minutes  or  even  50  minutes; 
they  never  go  above  this  point,  because  if  they  do,  it  will  destroy  the 
cream  rise. 

A  Member :  Will  there  be  any  difference  in  the  condition  of  ice 
cream  made  from  pasteurized  cream  or  cream  not  pasteurized?  Will 
it  change  the  taste  or  healthfulness  of  the  cream? 

DR.  KLEIN:  I  could  not  answer  that  question;  I  know  nothing 
whatever  about  making  ice  cream. 

DIRECTOR  MARTIN:  The  questions  indicate  that  you  are 
much  interested  in  this  subject,  but  we  have  overrun  the  time.  The 
next  topic  is  "The  Horseshoe  Considered  as  The  Base  of  Support  of 
the  Leg,"  by  Dr.  John  W.  Adams,  of  the  School  of  Veterinary  Medi- 
cine, University  of  Pennsylvania;  but  it  will  not  be  fair  to  Dr.  Adams 
to  have  him  begin  now  and  drop  off  at  12  o'clock,  and  we  are  up  to 
two  or  three  problems  here :  The  afternoon  session  is  pretty  full  and 
the  courtesies  of  the  people  resident  in  Washington  have  been  ex- 
tended to  us  about  4  o'clock  to  take  us  on  a  trip  to  see  some  of  the 
beautiful  farms  in  this  vicinity  and  visit  the  fair  grounds.  Now, 
what  we  want  to  learn  is  if  the  audience  can  return  to  this  hall  at 
one  o'clock,  at  which  time  Dr.  Adams  will  deliver  his  address,  and 
then  the  regular  program  for  this  afternoon  will  follow?  As  many 
as  can  be  here  at  1  o'clock,  hold  up  your  hands. 

(The  major  portion  of  the  audience  held  up  their  hands  and  recess 
was  taken  until  1  P.  M.) 


Wednesday,  May  21,  1913.    1  P.  M. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Stewart,  Jefferson,  Pa.,  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  and  Members  of  the 
Institute :  The  full  program  that  we  have  for  this  afternoon  in  con- 
nection with  what  was  left  over  from  the  forenoon,  precludes  the  priv- 
ilege of  the  Chairman  uttering  a  word  at  the  beginning  of  this  session 
of  the  Institute.  You  know  the  Chairman  often  has  to  fill  in  time 
that  nobody  else  can,  and  he  has  to  do  a  good  many  things  in  this 
Institute  work  that  nobody  else  can  do.  Permit  me  to  say  to  the 
Board  of  Agriculture,  however,  that  I  appreciate  the  fact  that  this 
meeting  is  called  in  the  City  of  Washington,  being  near  to  my  home 
and  the  county  which  I  come  from,  giving  an  opportunity  for  Greene 
county  farmers  to  attend,  the  first  they  have  ever  had,  in  my  knowl- 
edge.  A  number  of  them  are  present  and  will  be  present. 
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Let  me  say  to  you,  just  in  a  word.  One  hundred  and  seventeen 
years  ago  Greene  county  was  a  part  of  Washington  county,  the  same 
people,  the  same  race  of  people  are  residents  of  both  sections.  We  are 
identical  in  many  respects,  the  same  race  of  people,  the  same  soil, 
the  same  farm  products  and  so  on,  and  the  only  difference  I  could 
think  of  at  present  between  a  Greene  county  farmer  and  a  Wash- 
ington county  farmer  is,  that  in  speaking  of  this  separation,  the 
Washington  county  farmer  would  say  that  Green  county  was  cut 
off  from  Washington  and  the  Greene  county  farmer  would  say  re- 
spectfully that  Washington  was  cut  off'  from  Greene. 

Now,  with  these  jesting  remarks,  let  me  introduce  to  you,  first,  Br. 
John  W.  Adams,  of  the  School  of  Veterinary  Medicine,  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  who  will  address  us  on  the  "Horseshoe  Considered 
as  the  Base  of  Support  of  the  Leg."  I  am  advised  to  divide  the  time 
between  these  speakers  this  afternoon  as  nearly  equally  as  I  possibly 
can,  so  if  I  notify  the  speaker  that  his  time  is  about  expired,  he  will 
not  think  strange.  I  want  to  suggest  right  now  that  those  of  you 
who  have  any  questions  to  ask.  I  want  you  to  get  up  on  your  feet 
and  ask  them.  I  tell  you  that  the  time  has  passed,  fellow-farmers, 
when  a  man  can  sit  upon  his  seat  and  ask  a  question  and  not  ask  it 
very  distinctly.  Get  up  and  speak  out  loud  so  that  you  can  be  heard, 
so  that  my  friend  here  can  get  all  the  facts.  I  take  pleasure  in  in- 
troducing Dr.  Adams. 

Dr.  Adams  spoke  as  follows : 

THE  HORSESHOE  CONSIDERED  AS  THE  BASE  OF  SUPPORT 

OF  THE  LEG. 


By  DR.  JOHN  W.  ADAMS,  Plnladelpliia. 


Mr.  Chairman  and  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  am  quite  grateful 
to  the  Chairman  for  putting  me  off  until  this  afternoon.  I  was  quite 
perturbed  this  morning  when  I  felt  that  possibly  I  would  have  to 
say  what  I  had  to  in  about  ten  or  fifteen  minutes.  I  felt  that  I 
would  be  in  the  position  of  the  Santa  Fe  railroad  agent,  if  that 
were  the  case.  They  sent  a  young  man  from  Pennsylvania  way  out 
to  Arizona  to  take  charge  of  a  railway  station.  He  was  not  familiar 
with  the  country  or  anything  out  there,  and  at  the  end  of  the  first 
month,  having  received  a  shipment  of  a  burro,  he  sent  in  his  report, 
"One  bureau  short,  one  jackass  over."  T  thought  that  was  the  posi- 
tion I  would  be  in  this  morning. 

I  am  to  talk  to  you  of  the  horseshoe  regarded  as  the  base  of  sup- 
port for  the  legs.  When  I  received  the  notice  of  this  meeting,  I  was 
not  misinformed,  but  T  misinterpreted  the  call  and  thought  I  was 
to  address  a  meeting  of  Institute  instructors  or  teachers.  Yesterday, 
however,  I  learned  that  I  was  to  address  a  Farmers'  Institute; 
then  I  realized  for  the  first  time  tbat  what  I  had  intended  to  say  was 
altogether  too  technical  for  this  audience  and  tlierefore  I  changed 
the  text  of  my  sermon.  Now  you  naturally  would  not  expect  much 
of  a  sermon  after  a  change  so  recent  as  that;  however,  the  University 
professors  are  supposed  to  be  very  versatile.  T  am  a  good  deal  like 
the  servant  of  the  old  Scotch  minister.  He  said,  "Your  reverence, 
I  have  been  with  you  thirty  years  and  have  heard  every  sermon  you 
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have  preached  in  that  time  and  I  think  I  could  preach  from  any  text 
in  the  Bible."  The  minister  said,  "James,  what  would  you  say  to  this 
text,  'The  wild  ass  paweth  the  ground,  and  snuiJeth  up  the  air  of 
the  wilderness,  and  lifeth  up  his  head  in  fury?"'  He  said,  "I'd  say 
it  would  be  a  long  time  before  he'd  get  fat." 

I  am  going  to  talk  to  you  about  the  care  of  the  colts  and  horses 
upon  the  farm.  The  ordinary  layman's  supervision  of  the  hoofs  of 
the  colts  and  horses  that  work  upon  the  farm  is  a  very  important 
question,  because,  during  tlie  first  year  of  the  colt's  life,  when  the 
bones  are  growing,  they  are  soft  and,  within  certain  lines,  they  are 
plastic  and  can  be  molded  into  those  forms  which  they  must  retain 
during  the  rest  of  their  life — ^the  rest  of  the  colt's  life.  Professor 
Meller,  in  1881,  while  a  professor  at  Stuttgart,  showed,  by  experiment, 
that  he  could  take  a  weaning  colt  and  by  leaving  the  outer  half  of 
the  wall  too  long  so  that  the  outer  half  of  the  foot  always  struck  the 
ground  first  and  then  was  settled  to  the  inner  half  of  the  foot,  he 
could  rotate  the  lower  end  of  the  long  pastern  to  10  degrees  of  the 
complete  circle. 

Now  you  know  that  there  are  three  bones  below  the  fetlock  and 
two  joints  below  the  fetlock.  The  fetlock  joint  is  a  perfect  hinged 
joint,  so  constructed  that  the  long  pastern,  the  first  bone  below  the 
fetlock  must  extend  and  flex;  in  other  words  it  must  sweep  in  the 
plane  of  a  circle,  and  that  plane  should  always  be  parallel  to  the 
line  of  progression;  in  other  words  when  jon  view  the  colt 
from  the  front,  the  legs  should  be  perpendicular  from  the  knee  joint 
to  the  ground  and  those  joints  all  flex  and  extend  in  a  plane  and  that 
plane  of  flexion  and  extension  should  always  be  parallel  to  the  line 
of  progression.  If  that  is  the  case,  as  you  see  the  colt  coming  to  you 
or  going  from  you,  the  feet  simply  seem  to  rise  and  fall  perpendicu- 
larly and  drop  perpendicularly  to  the  ground.  They  swing  neither 
inward  nor  outward,  but  if  the  colt's  toes  be  pointed  outward  or 
inward,  that  means  a  rotation  of  all  those  hinged  joints  from  the 
shoulder  joints,  therefore  they  flex  and  extend,  not  in  a  plane  parallel 
with  the  line  of  progression,  but  in  a  plane  which  cuts  the  line  of 
progression. 

Suppose  the  toes  are  turned  in,  the  elbows  are  out  from  the  ribs — 
the  so-called  pigeon-toed  horse — what  is  the  flight  of  his  foot  as  he 
comes  toward  yon?  The  foot  is  raised  from  the  ground,  because  the 
leg  has  to  be  shortened  for  the  sweep  forward,  otherwise  it  would 
dig  into  the  ground.  It  is  raised  from  the  ground  and  at  the  same 
time  it  is  brought  forward,  and  as  the  plane  of  the  exing  is  oblique 
to  the  line  of  progression,  the  foot  is  carried  forward  and  seems  to 
sweep  out  during  the  first  half  of  the  stride  and  then  inward  to 
the  ground  during  the  second  half,  and  that  horse  is  said  to  paddle 
or  wing  out.  When  the  toes  are  out,  he  flexes  in  carrying  his  foot 
forward  and  inward  during  the  first  half  of  the  stride,  and  forward 
and  outward  to  the  ground,  striking  the  ground  on  the  outer  toe 
during  the  second  half  of  the  stride,  and  is  said  to  interfere  or  travel 
close;  but  the  pigeon  toed  horse  wings  out,  flexes  outward,  as  lie 
carries  the  leg  forward  and  paddles,  so  it  is  desirable  that  the  colt 
shall  stand  perpendicular,  neither  outward  nor  inward. 

We  know  that  they  are  often  born  with  toes  pointing  outward  or 
inward  and  we  must  realize  that  the  colt  whose  toes  point  outward 
has  too  much  weight  on  the  inner  half  of  the  foot,  that  the  inner 
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half  of  the  horn-secreting  structure  is  relatively  aenemic  and  grows 
horn  more  slowly  than  it  should;  whereas  the  colt  that  stands  with 
his  feet  close  together  or  pigeontoed,  has  a  greater  amount  of  pressure 
on  the  horn-secreting  structure  in  the  outer  half  of  his  foot,  which  is 
relatively  anaemic  and  grows  horns  more  slowly  than  it  should; 
whereas,  the  colt  that  stands  with  his  feet  close  together  or  pigeon- 
toed  has  a  greater  amount  of  pressure  on  the  horn  secreting  structure 
in  the  outer  half  of  his  foot,  which  is  relatively  anaemic  and  grows 
horn  more  slowly  than  it  should.  In  either  case,  the  side  of  the 
hoof  that  grows  horn  with  normal  rapidity  soon  becomes  too  long, 
so  that  the  tendency  of  a  splay  footed  colt  is  to  develop  too  long 
an  outer  wall,  and  the  more  widely  they  carry  their  toes  apart  in 
order  to  gain  a  comfortable  base  of  support,  and  this  lengtliening  of 
the  outside  causes  them,  in  traveling,  to  strike  the  outside  first,  the 
long  outside,  then  the  weight  settles  down  upon  the  inside.  The 
result  of  the  weight  settling  on  the  inner  half  of  the  foot  is  to  cause 
an  absorption  of  the  thin,  sharp  edge  of  the  inner  half  of  the  hoof 
bone.  The  result  is  that  the  joint  surface  is  no  longer  horizontal 
but  is  lower  on  the  inside  than  on  the  outside,  under  the  weight; 
as  the  long  pastern  settles  down,  it  bears  heavily  on  the  outside  of 
the  joint  and  lightly  on  the  inside,  and  the  result  is  a  twisting  or  tor- 
tion  of  the  long  pastern. 

If  you  cannot  follow  me,  all  you  need  to  remember  is  that  so  long 
as  the  toes  point  straight  ahead,  the  bearing  is  evenly  distriljuted 
over  the  joint  surfaces  of  the  fetlock  and  coronary  joint  and  hoof 
joint;  but  as  soon  as  you  allow  the  outer  walls  to  become  too  long 
or  the  horse  to  become  pigeon-toed,  or  the  inner  wall  to  become  too 
long,  you  get  a  joint  that  is  not  level  and  get  a  twisted  pastern.  If 
a  colt  becomes  two  years  old  with  a  twisted  pastern,  he's  got  it  for- 
ever. Professors  Meller  and  Longwitch,  along  about  1888,  as  I  said 
before,  experimentally  caused  tortion  of  the  long  pastern  of  colts; 
Professor  Longwitch  through  8  degrees  and  Professor  Meller  through 
10  degrees,  and  then  took  other  colts  and  twisted  their  pasterns  and 
tried  during  the  second  year,  to  straighten  them  up  again,  and  found 
it  took  about  twice  as  long  to  straighten  tlie  pastern  of  a  colt  that 
had  arrived  at  one  year  of  age  as  it  did  to  crook  the  pastern  of  a 
weanling  colt  that  had  arrived  at  one  year  of  age  with  a  bad  standing 
position  and  crooked  pastern. 

You  can  still,  during  the  second  and  third  years,  by  judicious 
trimming  of  the  foot,  do  much  to  correct  the  condition.  If  the  colt 
is  running  on  a  sandy  soil  with  its  mother,  the  wear  ought  to  be  and 
often  is  in  rapidity  equal  to  the  growth.  Now  colts  grow  about  an 
inch  in  three  months  or  two  and  a  half  months;  in  other  words,  about 
a  quarter  to  a  third  of  an  inch  in  a  month  is  the  rate  of  growth  of 
the  hoof  upon  a  sandy  soil.  The  wear  may  be  equally  rapid  with  the 
growth  and  they  may  keep  tliemselves  perfectly  level,  but  if  the  colt 
is  stabled  much  or  luns  on  a  soft  loam  or  in  low  pasture,  it  often 
happens  that  the  wear  is  not  as  rapid  as  the  growth  and  the  hoof 
becomes  too  long. 

What  is  the  disadvantage  of  an  extra  long  hoof  in  a  colt?  If  we 
exaggerate,  we  can  see  what  excessive  length  does  in  changing  the 
shape  of  a  hoof.  Here  is  the  hoof  of  a  horse.  This  horse  shows  that 
the  hoof  has  taken  something  life  four  years  of  growth.    Here  the 
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hoof  bone  is  taken  ont  here  and  then  he  still  stood  on  that  part  of 
his  foot.  The  ground  pressure  on  the  long  foot  will  always  turn  the 
toe  up  so  that  when  the  colt's  foot  becomes  overgrown,  it  soon  begins 
to  become  concave  at  the  toe.  At  the  same  time,  the  frog  no  longer 
reaches  the  ground,  because  the  horny  growth  only  grows  down  :i 
certain  distance  and  stops.  Just  as  soon  as  the  frog  loses  all  pressure, 
it  does  not  functionate.  As  soon  as  the  wall  grows  so  long  that  the 
frog  does  not  touch  the  ground,  its  horn  secreting  structure  is  blood- 
less and  horn  production  is  very  slow  so,  in  the  long  foot,  we  find  the 
frog  high  up  in  the  foot  and  the  quarters  curl  in  and  cover  over  the 
space  that  should  be  occupied  by  the  frog. 

Here  you  can  see  where  the  frog  is.  There  is  the  frog  there,  but 
down  below,  the  horn  has  covered  it  over,  so  that  long  feet  become 
twisted  in  various  directions  they  become  concave  at  the  toe  when 
viewed  from  the  side,  sometimes  twist  laterally,  so  that  looking  at  the 
foot  from  in  front  or  behind,  one  wall  is  convex  and  the  other  is  con- 
cave. In  either  case,  the  long  hoof  exercises  a  very  injurious  lever- 
age upon  the  ligaments  which  surround  the  joints  of  the  leg  below 
the  fetlock ;  so  that  the  long  foot,  by  its  excessive  leverage  and  pulling 
on  the  flexor  or  middle  tendon  in  the  back  of  the  leg,  makes  the  ani- 
mal's toe  sore  and  he  begins  to  cop  or  zuckle  at  the  fetlock,  so  that  the 
long  foot  produces  zuckling  at  the  fetlock,  boney  growths  behind  the 
coronary  joint,  lateral  twisting  will  produce  over-tension  upon  the 
lateral  ligaments  of  the  coronary  joint,  so  that  when  your  colt  is 
four  or  five  years  of  age,  you  will  notice  he  has  osalis  or  exos  toe 
seats,  bony  outgroAvths  outside  and  inside  the  coronary  joint,  the 
result  of  a  chronic  inflamation  of  the  periosteum  or  bone  skin,  and 
that  has  been  caused  by  stretching  the  lateral  ligaments  where  they 
are  inserted  in  the  bone  so  that  overtension  set  up  periostitis  result- 
ing in  a  bony  outgrowth. 

That  is  one  of  the  bad  results  of  this  injury  that  a  long  foot  always 
exercises  upon  the  relatively  soft  ligaments  of  the  joints  of  the  grow- 
ing colt,  so  that  the  man  with  a  colt  should  observe  from  time  to 
time,  and  if  the  hoofs  seem  too  long,  he  should  handle  the  colt  enough 
so  that  he  can  pick  the  foot  up  and  take  an  ordinary  shoer's  rasp 
and  use  the  rasp,  the  rough  side  first  and  afterwards  the  smooth  or 
file  side;  rasp  the  length  of  the  wall  down  to  practically  its  normal 
condition.  He  doesn't  need  to  cut  the  sole;  if  the  wall  is  not  too 
long  the  sole  will  take  care  of  itself.  If  it  is  too  long,  it  is  often 
associated  with  thrnsh,  which  is  nothing  more  than  a  rotting  of  the 
frog,  and  as  the  frog  rots,  the  quarters  fall  together  and  we  have 
the  beginning  of  the  contraction  of  the  quarter,  and  following, 
nearly  all  lesions  of  the  foot,  horns  and  quarter  cracks  and  side 
growing  and  various  otlier  things  that  follow  contraction,  contrac- 
tion being  the  result  of  lack  of  frog  pi'essure,  which  is  the  result 
of  the  Avail  being  too  long  so  that  the  frog  cannot  touch  it,  so  it 
all  har-ks  back  to  a  wall  that  is  too  long. 

A  Member:  Under  what  conditions  does  a  hoof  like  that  long 
one  grow? 

DE.  ADAMS:  I  presume  this  horse  was  crippled  and  could  not 
be  used  and  was  probably  tied  in  the  stall.  This  horse  was  never 
free  to  walk  around  on  the  pasture  or  the  hoof  would  have  shown 
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more  wear.  I  just  gave  this  as  an  illustration  of  what  ground  pressure 
will  do  in  shaping  the  foot.  It  tends  to  carry  the  toe  upwards,  so  that 
here,  for  instance,  is  a  colt's  foot  that  has  been  shortened  by  the 
blacksmith,  but  shows  already  a  contraction  of  one-quarter.  Here 
are  the  two  front  feet;  they  have  been  too  long  but  were  cut  down 
to  the  normal  length.  One  has  had  some  thrush  and  the  hind  quar- 
ters of  both  contracted ;  probably  was  too  wide  to  start  with.  Here 
are  two  that  are  perfectly  normal.  During  the  second  year,  the  same 
supervision  has  to  exercised;  the  colt  is  getting  older  and  heavier 
and  the  feet  are  gradually  getting  larger.  During  the  third  year, 
the  colt  is  handled  and  frequently  shod,  but  if  the  colt  can  go  without 
shoes  on  the  farm  until  he  is  ready  to  put  on  the  market  as  a  four 
or  five  year  old,  it  will  be  better  for  his  feet.  I  bought  a  pair  of  five 
year  olds  a  year  ago  next  .June,  half  brothers — six  years  old  I  should 
say,  and  neither  had  had  a  shoe  on,  although  they  had  been  handled 
so  they  could  be  shod,  and  I  assure  you  they  have  much  better  feet 
than  if  they  had  been  shod  earlier.  Here  are  a  pair  of  hoofs  of  a 
four  year  old  that  have  never  been  shod,  and  looking  at  them,  you 
might  say  they  certainly  are  not  normal  in  shape,  but  they  are  per- 
fectly normal  in  shape;  tliey  are  an  elegant  pair  of  hoofs  of  the  too 
wide  standing  position.  This  animal  stood  with  his  toes  wide  apart, 
and  that  was  the  normal  standing  position  with  him  and  he  has  a 
pair  of  feet  that  exactly  represent  what  that  standing  position  should 
show. 

And  in  this  connection  I  want  to  mention — I  want  to  go  off  of  the 
beaten  path  a  moment,  and  say  that  through  the  country  and  to  a 
greater  extent  now  through  the  city  than  formerly,  tlie  machine-made 
shoes  are  being  used  in  place  of  the  hand-made  shoes.  They  are 
really  cheaper;  they  are  cheaper  for  the  horse  shoer,  but  not  as 
durable.  The  hammering  hardens  the  shoe,  and  a  pair  of  well  made 
hand  shoes  will  last  longer  than  machine-made  shoes,  but  machine- 
made  shoes  unfortunately  are  uniform  or  symmetrical  in  shape  and 
one  branch  is  curved  just  like  the  other.  Most  of  them  are  elliptical 
but  of  different  sizes. 

Through  the  country  a  draft  horse  of  course  has  a  foot  like  that 
(indicating)  a  round  foot,  whereas  the  trotting  bred  horses  have 
a  narrower  foot.  You  send  a  draft  horse  to  a  shop  to  have  a  pair 
of  shoes  put  on  him  and  the  shoer  picks  out  the  size  that  equals  his 
foot  in  width  and  with  very  little  fitting  as  a  rule,  if  it  is  a  busy  shop. 
Those  shoes  are  driven  on,  the  elliptical  shoe  on  the  round  foot,  anil 
the  result  is  that  the  shoe  is  even  at  the  toe  and  even  back  here  in 
the  widest  part  of  the  foot,  or  it  is  usually  too  narrow  in  the  widest 
part  of  the  foot.  The  result  is  that  the  shoe  is  nailed  on  and  the 
wide  part  of  the  foot,  the  side  wall,  is  dubbed  off  with  a  rasp  down 
to  the  shoe,  but  behind  you  see  how  curved  those  quarters  ai  e  behind 
the  branches.  Machine  made  shoes  are  too  straight  and  the  but- 
tresses, the  points  where  the  wall  turns  forward  to  form  the  bar 
does  not  bear  on  the  shoe  at  all  or  bears  merely  on  the  inner  edge  of 
the  shoe,  so  that  the  heels  glide  downward  or  inward  or  are  squeezed 
together  and  corns  and  contractions  result. 

Therefore  if  your  horse  shoer  uses  machine-  shoes,  insist  that  he 
heat  them  and  go  over  them  once  or  twice  with  a  hammer  to  hammer 
them  and  shape  the  shoe  to  the  shape  of  the  hoof  and  then  there 
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will  be  no  objection;  but  putting  the  cold  shoe  or  the  shoe  without 
shaping  on  the  ordinary  hoof  results  in  a  very  poor  fit.  It  results 
in  the  wall  being  narrowed  where  it  is  too  wide  for  the  shoe  and  in 
the  quarters  receiving  no  support.  Now  here  is  a  pair  of  feet  of  a 
horse  that  was  not  shod  often  enough.  This  horse  came  into  the 
shop  and  his  feet  were  pretty  long.  The  shoer  said  he  guessed  he'd 
cut  the  shoes  off  first,  so  he  took  his  saber  and  Avooden  mallet  and 
started  back  here  and  simply  cut  off  the  shoes,  hoof  and  all  and 
then  had  a  lot  more  horn  to  cut  away  before  he  had  another  pair  of 
shoes  on.  He  threw  them  in  the  scrap  pile  and  I  said,  "I'll  take 
those,  they  are  a  pretty  good  example  of  neglected  shoeing;"  so 
these  two  shoes  were  simply  cut  off  the  horses  foot  without  drawing 
the  nails  at  all. 

How  can  the  owner  tell  when  his  horse  is  properly  balanced,  that 
is  when  the  outer  and  inner  walls  are  of  proper  relative  lengths? 
He  can  tell  first  by  the  wear  of  the  old  shoe.  That  is  the  best 
evidence  we  have  of  the  manner  in  which  the  horse  has  set  his  foot 
to  the  ground  during  the  period  that  he  has  worn  that  shoe.  It  is 
the  record  of  ground  contact,  because  the  wear  of  the  shoe  occurs 
during  the  scouring  or  sliding  of  the  hoof  upon  the  ground.  It  is  not 
the  weight  alone  without  motion  that  causes  wear.  The  shoe  will  sus- 
tain a  hundred  thousand  pounds  if  it  is  not  moved  at  all,  without 
wearing  at  all,  but  it  is  the  sliding  of  the  foot  when  the  foot  grounds 
and  it  is  the  sliding  of  the  foot  at  the  toe  as  the  animal  breaks  over 
and  gets  away  that  causes  tlie  wear.  If  the  shoe  is  wearing  unifomly, 
no  matter  how  thin,  if  one  branch  is  equally  thick  with  the  other  and 
tlie  heel  does  not  wear  any  faster  than  the  toe,  then  we  presume  and 
we  know  that  the  foot  must  be  set  on  the  ground  flat,  so  we  say  a 
horse  is  properly  balanced  when  the  foot  comes  to  the  ground  flat, 
the  inner  wall  and  the  outer  wall  strikes  at  the  same  time. 

Here  is  an  old  shoe,  it  was  a  Fullard  shoe,  it's  a  right  front  shoe 
worn  quite  thin;  all  the  fullering  is  worn  out;  that  is  the  crease, 
just  as  thick  on  one  side  as  the  other,  almost.  That  is  a  beautifully 
worn  shoe,  it  shows  that  the  liorse  lias  been  setting  his  foot  to  the 
ground  flat  during  the  month.  In  dressing  a  foot  down,  take  off  as 
much  on  one  side  as  the  other.  Here  are  a  pair  of  horse  shoes  taken 
from  a  horse  which  had  a  rubber  pad,  and  there  is  uneven  wear. 
These  two  branches  are  much  thicker  than  the  other,  the  inner 
branches  in  other  words  are  relatively  thick  and  the  outer  are  rela- 
tively thin.  It  means  that  the  outer  wall  has  been  coming  to  the 
ground  first  and  getting  the  first  scouring,  and  that  was  because  the 
wall  was  too  long  outside  and  held  the  shoe  down  too  far.  That  is 
an  indication,  to  be  sure,  after  he  has  removed  the  pads  and  shoes 
and  is  about  to  level  the  foot,  that  he  must  take  off  more  on  the  out- 
side than  on  the  inside,  because  it  has  been  too  long  and  held  the 
shoo  down,  giving  the  outer  branch  the  first  scouring.  If  the  shoer 
takes  off  the  same  amount  inside  and  outside  and  puts  on  another 
shoe  the  branches  of  which  are  of  equal  thickness,  the  horse  will 
begin  to  scour  first  on  the  outside.  Here  is  a  pair  of  shoes  from 
which  the  owner  got  about  all  that  was  coming  to  him.  It  was  origi- 
nally a  pair  of  shoes  with  toes  and  heels  and  when  they  were  brought 
back,  this  is  all  there  was  to  come  off.  The  toes  of  the  front  feet  had 
been  worn  away,  heel  corks,  in  fact  the  branches  had  been  worn 
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away.    They  were  full  shoes  and  yet  the  beauty  about  them  is  that 
they  were  worn  as  thin  as  scale  and  yet  they  are  all  there.  That 
horse  was  traveling  level,  coming  down  flat,  so  the  indication  of  a  - 
proper  balance  is  the  wear  of  the  shoe.   When  front  and  hind  shoes 
wear  evenly,  the  foot  is  coming  down  flat,  and  where  one  branch 
wears  much  thinner  or  faster  than  the  other,  it  is  an  evidence  of  one 
of  two  things ;  usually  it  is  an  evidence  that  the  wall  above  the  branch 
is  too  long  and  needs  cutting  down,  or  in  case  the  horse  is  properly 
balanced  so  that  his  foot  does  come  down  flat,  it  is  an  evidence  that 
the  thinner  branch  is  too  far  under  the  foot.    A  horse  may  be  per- 
fectly level,  coming  down  perfectly  flat,  but  if  one  branch  is  set  out 
wide  and  the  other  under  the  foot,  the  branch  nearer  the  bearing 
center  of  the  foot  is  borne  more  heavily  on  as  it  slides  along  the 
ground,  and  wears  faster.    You  take  a  bar  of  lead,  we  will  say,  a 
foot  long,  a  bar  of  lead  of  equal  thickness  a  foot  long,  and  put  a  ten 
pound  weight  on  one  of  the  ends  of  the  bar  and  a  one  pound  weight 
on  the  other,  and  lay  that  bar  and  a  one  pound  weight  on  the  other, 
and  lay  that  bar  on  a  sandy  surface  and  put  your  finger  against 
the  middle  of  it  and  push  it  along  a  hundred  feet  ,and  you  will  find 
that  the  lead  will  wear  faster  under  the  ten  pound  weight  than  it 
Avill  under  the  one  pound  weight.   The  bar  has  slid  the  same  distance, 
both  ends  have  slid  the  same  distance,  but  one  end  has  been  under 
ten  pounds  of  pressure  and  the  other  under  one  pound.    It  is  the 
same  way  with  the  shoe,  the  shoe  represents  the  bar;  if  one  branch 
is  near  the  center  of  the  foot  and  the  other  far  out  from  the  center 
of  the  foot,  the  branch  near  the  center  bears  more  weight  as  it  glides 
along  than  the  other  branch,  and  therefore  must  wear  faster ;  so  that, 
aside  from  keeping  the  feet  of  proper  length  and  assuring  an  even 
wear  of  the  shoes,  there  is  very  little  that  the  farmer  need  pay  atten- 
tion to.    Those  are  the  two  greatest  injuries  that  can  occur,  the  un- 
even wear  of  the  shoe  and  the  excessive  length  of  the  foot.    I  thank 

you. 

The  SECRETARY:  I  would  like  to  inquire  whether  there  is 
some  remedy  that  can  be  readied  by  shoeing  when  one  wall 
comes  too  near  the  center  of  the  foot?  What  will  you  do  in  a  case 
of  that  kind? 

DR.  ADAMS:  Here  is  a  pair  of  base  wide  feet.  This  colt  stood 
naturally  with  his  toes  wide  apart,  and  in  that  standing  position 
there  is  always  a  tendency  for  the  inner  wall  to  be  flat  and  to  con- 
tract, in  other  words  to  come  too  near  the  center  of  the  foot,  and  the 
question  is,  what  can  we  do  in  the  shoeing  when  one  wall  of  the  foot 
is  too  near  the  center  to  bring  it  out  where  it  belongs?  Well  now, 
there  are  mechanical  means  of  widening  a  foot  that  is  too  narrow. 
It  is  a  general  principle  that,  within  certain  limits,  the  wall  always 
follows  the  shoe ;  in  other  words,  if  tliere  is  contraction  of  one  quarter. 
I  must  set  my  shoe  out  full  or  wide  at  that  point,  because  the 
tendency  is  for  the  shoe,  if  the  hoof  has  something  to  glide  upon 
out  beyond  itself  it  is  coaxed  out,  but  if  you  habitually  set  the  shoe 
under,  you  will  get  a  narrowing  of  the  quarter,  the  horn  will  come  in ; 
so  fitting  shoes  full  coaxes  the  wall  out  within  certain  limits,  and 
fitting  the  shoes  narrow,  coaxes  the  wall  in. 
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Now,  if  there  is  contraction  of  one  quarter  or  one  side  wall,  that  is 
if  one  quarter  or  side  wall  has  its  lower  edge  too  near  the  center 
-  of  the  foot,  we  can  also  assure  frog  pressure,  we  can  give  the  animal 
some  form  of  frog  pressure,  either  with  the  back  of  a  bar  shoe  or 
.  with  a  rubber  pad,  and  when  the  frog  gets  pressure,  there  will  be 
a  development  of  this  fatty  cusliion  of  which  the  frog  is  a  part, 
known  as  the  planter  cushion,  and  as  the  planter  cushion  develops, 
it  drives  the  quarters  apart  and  the  posterior  third  of  the  foot 
becomes  wide;  in  other  words,  we  should  see  to  it  that  the  frog 
is  functionating,  that  is  that  it  gets  pressure,  that  the  planter  cushion 
is  fully  developed.  The  mechanical  means  for  driving  the  quarters 
out  consist  is  using  some  form  of  spring,  of  which  the  best  perhaps 
is  what  is  known  as  the  Chadwick  spring,  a  V-shaped  spring  of 
round  steel  Avith  a  little  brass  ferrule  to  fit  in  the  apes,  which  can 
be  slipped  backward  and  forward  to  weaken  or  strengthen  the  spring 
so  it  can  be  used  for  two  or  three  successive  shoeings.  The  points  of 
the  spring  are  set  in  full  so  they  turn  outward  against  the  but- 
tress. The  hollow  of  the  sole  is  filled  with  tar  and  oakum  and 
covered  with  a  rubber  pad  or  leather  sole  and  left  on  during  that 
shoeing.  A  quarter  of  an  inch  or  sometimes  half  an  inch  will  be  the 
expansion  that  will  take  place  in  the  quarters  during  the  period 
of  one  shoeing,  four  or  five  weeks,  as  the  result  of  this  mechanical 
use  of  tlie  spring,  but  he  Avon't  need  the  spring  if  Ave  do  not  allow 
the  foot  to  become  so  badly  mis-shapen. 

With  the  first  appearance  of  contraction,  Ave  should  realize  tliat 
the  frog  is  not  getting  enough  pressure,  and  see  that  the  frog  is 
left  untouched,  so  that  Avhen  the  plain  shoe  is  in  place,  the  frog 
Avill  extend  doAvnward  an  amount  equal  to  the  thickness  of  the 
shoes,  and  therefore  will  bear  on  the  ground  evenly,  and  that  is  a 
general  principle  to  follow  in  the  country.  The  frog  ought  ahvays 
to  be  left  prominent  enough  so  that  when  a  plane  shoe  is  fitted  to  the 
foot,  the  frog  will  toucli  the  ground  Avhen  the  foot  is  placed  upon  the 
ground.  Horn  should  never  be  taken  off  the  frog  of  a  horse  that 
is  shod  with  the  open  shoe;  it  will  expoliate,  it  will  throw  itself  off 
in  flakes  when  it  becomes  too  long;  it  is  only  when  we  shoe  the  hoof 
with  a  rubber  pad  or  bar  shoe  that  we  may  have  to  cut  the  louf 
frog  down  so  as  not  to  give  too  much  frog  pressure;  so  that  fitting 
the  shoes  full  at  the  contracted  point  and  giving  frog  pressure  or 
using  some  mechanical  means  such  as  the  Chadwick  spring  are  the 
measures  indicated  Avhere  there's  a  narrowing  of  the  foot  at  any 
one  point. 

A  Member:    What  do  you  do  for  a  stumbling  horse? 

MR.  BARNES :  Are  corns  caused  by  the  neglect  of  the  horseshoer 
when  he  is  the  man  that  shod  the  horse?  Is  he  responsible  for  the 
coins? 

DR.  ADAMS :  Well,  it  is  pretty  hard  to  say  that  corns  are  always 
the  result  of  the  neglect  of  the  horseslioer.  W^e  are  misled  Avhen  Ave 
tbmk  of  corns  on  horses  as  of  corns  on  our  own  feet,  because  a 
corn  m  a  horses  foot  is  not  anything  like  a  corn  in  the  human  foot 
Ihe  corn  m  the  human  foot  is  nothing  more  than  a  thickenin<r  of 
the  outer  layer  of  the  skin,  the  result  of  increased  blood  sujply 
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to  that  particular  part,  which  is  the  result  of  frictiou  or  pressure 
on  that  part.  Where  the  shoe  works  or  bears  on  a  certain  part  of 
the  toe,  the  skin  gets  thicker  and  the  pressure  of  the  shoe  presses 
tiiat  thickened  part  in  and  you  have  what  we  call  a  corn.  A  corn 
in  a  horse's  foot  is  nothing  more  than  the  bruising  of  the  tissue 
which  secrets  the  horn,  a  bruising  of  the  tissue,  and  that  results  in 
that  tissue  becoming  somewhat  thickened,  it  is  true  and  every  fresh 
bruising  breaks  some  of  the  little  capillary  vessels  and  blood  escapes 
and  is  imbibed  or  soaked  up  by  tlie  new  horn,  and  when  the  new 
horn  is  pushed  to  the  surface  by  newer  horn  underneath,  we  see 
the  red  staining  which  is  an  evidence  of  previous  bruising.  There 
isn't  any  thickening  of  the  hoof  over  the  corn,  there  is  just  a  condi- 
tion of  local  inflamation  in  the  horn  secreting  structure  down  beneath 
the  hoof. 

There  are  great  many  causes  of  corn.    Of  course  the  flat  soled 
horse   is  subject  to  corns.    You  must  keep  the  pressure  of  the  shoe 
away  from  his  sole  except  along  the  margin.   It  is  always  permissible 
and  it  is  proper  to  allow  the  margin  of  the  sole  to  bear  on  the  shoe. 
It  always  should,  under  all  conditions,  except  when  we  apply  two 
ounce  or  three  ounce  or  four  ounce  running  plates  to  horses;  these 
bear  just  upon  the  wall  and  not  upon  the  sole,  but  the  sole  should 
always  be  supported ;  an  eighth  to  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  the  margin 
of  the  sole  should  always  rest  on  the  shoe;  about  an  inch  or  so  in 
from  the  white  line  or  margin,  the  sole  sinks  a  little  bit,  and  if  that 
portion  strikes  against  the  inner  web  or  edge  of  the  shoe,  it  will 
cause  bruising;  so  in  a  flat  soled  horse  we  must  be  careful  to  widea 
and  concave  the  shoe  so  that  while  it  shall  arch  over  the  sole  and 
protect  it  from  bruising  by  stones,  it  shall  not  come  in  contact  with 
it.    Then,  contracted  heels,  dried  out,  shrunk  frogs,  usually  accom- 
pany bruising  of  the  sole.    The  horse  that  has  side  bones  often  has 
corns  on  the  same  side,  that  is  on  the  outer  quarter.   The  sheer  may 
not  be  responsible  for  the  corns  that  accompany  side  bones,  although, 
if  he  is  careful  and  keeps  the  side  that  has  tlie  side  bones  down  to 
its  proper  level  so  that  the  shoe  mil  be  worn  uniformly,  as  a  rule, 
there  will  be  no  corn  upon  that  side. 

A  Member:    Don't  you  think  the  average  shoer  burns  the  foot 
too  much. 

DR.  ADAMS:    No,  I  do  not.    There  are  two  sorts  of  fitting,  hot 
fitting  and  cold  fitting.   It  takes  a  very  fine  mechanic  to  perfectly  fit 
a  shoe  cold.   Neither  you  nor  I  would  be  willing  to  pay  him  for  the 
time  spent  in  making  k  proper  fit  of  a  cold  shoe.   The  horn  is  a  poor 
conductor  of  heat,  just  as  your  hair  is.    You  don't  take  a  general 
anesthetic  when  you  go  to  the  barber  shop  and  get  your  hair  signed 
or  have  it  cut,  you  haven't  any  feeling  in  it,  and  that's  the  way 
with  a  horse's  hoof,  he  has  no  sensation  or  feeling  in  it,  it  is  such 
a  poor  conductor  of  heat  that  you  can  take  a  dry  sole  a  fourtli  of  an 
inch  thick  and  put  a  heavy  shoe  weighing  a  pound  and  a  lialf  ot 
Tellow  heat  upon  it  and  it  will  be  there  four  minutes  before  the  tem- 
perature will  raise  on  the  inside,  by  tests.    It  is  such  a  poor  con- 
ductor of  heat  that  it  is  practically  no  conductor  at  all.    You  can 
take  the  end  of  a  horn  and  burn  it  clear  up  to  your  hand  and  won't 
feel  any  heat  in  it.   Of  course  dry  horn  is  a  poorer  conductor  of  heat 
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than  moist  horn  is.  There  is  excessive  use  of  the  hot  shoe,  of  course, 
but  the  only  perfect  rapid  fitting  is  hot  fitting.  The  shoer  takes  the 
shoe  at  a  dull  heat,  having  previously  leveled  the  foot  as  well  as 
he  can  with  his  eye  and  leveled  the  upper  surface  of  the  shoe,  he 
drives  the  pritchel  in  the  outside,  to  nail,  places  the  toe  in  the  center 
of  the  foot,  bears  down  and  takes  the  handle  of  his  hammer  and  bears 
on  the  other  branch  to  get  an  even  bearing,  and  just  as  soon  as  it 
begins  to  smoke,  he  takes  it  off;  then  the  high  points  that  have  been 
touched  and  have  been  scorched,  he  takes  tlie  smooth  side  of  his 
hasp  and  lowers  the  high  points  that  have  been  touched;  then  he 
puts  the  shoe  on  again  and  the  scorched  area  covers  more  ground 
and  the  third  time  it  scorches  all  the  way  around.  That  contact 
all  the  way  around  does  not  hurt  the  horse  and  he  gets  a  perfect  fit, 
so  that  proper  hot  fitting  is  the  only  true  fitting. 

A  Member:  Do  you  not  consider  it  the  worst  practice  for  the 
smith  to  take  his  rasp,  after  the  shoe  is  on,  and  rasp  the  foot  to 
make  it  fit? 

DE.  ADAMS :    Yes,  sir.   The  outer  layer,  which  we  call  the  pari- 

ope,  is  represented  in  the  watermelon  by  that  dense  glistening,  Jiard 
layer  on  the  outside.  I  remember  a  number  of  years  ago  Professor 
Barney  told  me,  if  you  sand  paper  a  melon  and  remove  this  cuticle, 
the  melon  rapidly  loses  moisture  by  evaporation  and  shrinks,  and 
that  exactly  Avhat  takes  place  in  the  hoof  when  this  pariople,  whose 
function  seems  to  be  to  prevent  loss  of  moisture  by  evaporation,  is 
removed  by  the  rasp.  It  is  only  permissible  to  use  the  rasp  on  the 
horse's  hoof  as  far  as  the  clinches,  not  above,  and  when  a  horse 
comes  from  the  shop  with  the  rasp  marks  on  the  wall  from  the  heel 
around  to  the  other  heel,  clear  up  to  the  hair,  it's  enough  to  make  the 
gods  weep. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Doctor,  we  regret  to  announce  to  you  that 
you  have  filled  your  time,  and  if  any  other  member  of  the  Institute 
has  any  question,  let  liim  write  it  and  possibly  we  will  have  time  to 
hand  it  over  to  the  doctor  later.  Now  ladies  and  gentlemen,  we  have 
as  the  next  number  on  this  program,  "The  Agricultural  Press  and  the 
Farmer,"  by  Mr.  Arthur  J.  Anderson,  Editor  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Farmer,  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Anderson's  paper  is  as  follows:  ■  '  - 

THE  AGRICULTURAL  PRESS  AND  THE  FARMER 


By  ARTHUR  J.   ANDERSON,  Philadelphia. 


Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  wish  to  thank  your 
honorable  body  for  the  opportunity  to  meet  with  you  and  present  a 
few  of  the  features  of  the  relationship  of  the  Agricultural  Press  to 
the  farmer.  The  Agricultural  Press  is  the  pioneer  in  agricultural 
development  work,  and  the  farm  papers  have  become  so  common  and 
numerous  these  days,  that  I  think  we  are  sometimes  in  danger  of 
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overlooking  the  actual  influence  of  the  Agricultural  Press  in  the 
development  of  agricultural  knowledge  and  influencing  actual  farm 
operations.  It  may  be  interesting  to  note  that  there  are  at  the  pres- 
ene  time  practically  450  agricultural  papers  published  in  this  coun- 
try. These  agricultural  papers  include  also  the  special  papers,  such 
as  horticultural,  poultry  and  bee  publications  and  papers  of  that 
kind.  But  iu  spite  of  their  numbers,  they  are  probably  among  the 
leaders  in  influencing  the  actual  operation  on  the  farm.  In  order- 
to  save  time,  I  have  confined  what  I  have  to  say  on  this  subject  to 
a  paper: 

The  Agricultural  Press  and  the  Farmer:  The  agricultural  press 
claims  a  position  by  the  side  of  the  Institute,  the  agricultural  col- 
lege, and  the  experiment  station  as  a  general  educational  factor. 
In  fact  the  farm  paper  antedates  them  all.  Before  it  was  thought 
necessary  to  have  special  institutions  of  learning  for  the  dissemina- 
tion of  agricultural  knowledge,  the  farmers  were  drawing  new  ideas 
and  new  inspiration  from  the  experience  of  their  more  enterprising 
fellow  farmers,  as  told  in  their  farm  papers.  Before  experimental 
stations  were  established  and  before  agriculture  was  recognized  as 
a  science,  the  farm  papers  were  recording  the  results  of  practical 
experiments  conducted  by  the  most  successful  farmers  of  their  fields, 
and  formulating  principles  which  have  since  been  accepted  as  the 
basis  of  scientific  truths.  Our  readers  were  getting  the  results  of 
useful  experiments,  conducted  under  extremely  practical  conditions, 
and  leading  to  successful  farm  practice,  all  recorded  and  occasionally 
illustrated  in  the  pages  of  those  early  farm  publications. 

The  farm  papers  were  the  forerunners  of  the  farmers'  institutes, 
and  in  many  states  the  first  institute  speakers  were  men  who  had 
established  their  reputations  for  advanced  thought  and  successful 
practice  in  farm  management  through  their  writings  in  the  leading 
papers  of  the  day.  Even,  I  dare  say,  that  many  of  you  find  a  warmer 
welcome  for  your  introduction  to  new  audiences  made  easier  when 
you  have  given  your  hearers  the  opportunity  to  say:  "I  have  read 
your  articles  in  such  and  such  a  farm  paper."  The  colleges,  experi- 
ment stations  and  the  farmers'  institutes  are  all  the  outgrowth  of  the 
agricultural  development  of  the  last  sixty  years.  Farm  papers  have 
been  more  or  less  widely  distributed  in  this  country  for  the  past  one 
hundred  years,  and  I  believe  that  I  can  safely  claim  that  they  have 
held  their  popularity  and  maintained  their  usefulness  fairly  well  dur- 
ing all  of  this  time.  Now  we  are  to  have  the  country  demonstrators, 
the  farm  bureaus,  agricultural  highschools,  and  agricultural  instruc- 
tion in  the  rural  schools.  All  of  these  are  to  take  the  field  in  the 
development  and  dissemination  of  agricultural  instruction  which  the 
farm  papers  once  held  alone.  One  might  well  suppose  that  with  these 
all  fully  established,  there  would  be  no  further  need,  for  the  agri- 
cultural press,  but  these  papers  have  been  one  of  the  most  potent 
factors  in  paving  the  way  for  these  newer  agencies,  and  they  will  con- 
tinue to  share  the  field  with  them  in  the  future. 

Just  as  the  farm  papers  have  made  more  and  better  agricultural 
students  and  larger  and  better  institute  audiences  in  the  past  by 
awakening  interest  and  creating  a  demand  for  more  and  better 
agricultural  instruction,  so  will  these  schools  and  demonstrations, 
as  well  as  the  colleges  and  institutes  make  more  appreciative  and 
discriminating  farm  readers.   Any  institution  .which  works  honestly 
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and  efficiently  for  tlie  improvement  of  farm  conditions  will  share  in 
the  demand  and  appreciation  of  such  institutions.  The  primary  aim 
of  all  of  these  agencies  has  been  to  assist  the  farmers  in  the  general 
business  of  farming  and  in  the  development  of  the  great  industry  of 
agriculture.  A  fair  measure  of  success  of  each  in  attaining  this  eu<l 
may  be  determined  by  the  extent  to  which  each  has  succeeded  in  actu- 
ally reaching  the  man  on  the  farm  and  influencing  his  farm  practices ; 
also  by  the  value  placed  by  farmers  themselves  upon  these  various 
agencies  in  improving  their  condition  and  assisting  them  in  their 
work.  I  said  that  the  farm  paper  has  retained  its  popularity  and 
maintained  its  usefulness  fairly  well  in  comparison  with  other  es- 
tablished educational  institutions.  This  claim  is  substantiated, 
though  not  necessarily  proved,  by  the  findings  in  an  investigation 
recently  conducted  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
You  are  no  doubt  all  more  or  less  familiar  with  the  results  of  this 
investigation,  if  not  with  the  actual  figures.  I  present  them  merely 
because  of  their  direct  bearing  upon  the  question  at  hand. 

In  order  to  secure  definite  information  upon  the  effect  of  the  work 
of  the  various  agencies  in  influencing  farm  practice  in  this  country, 
the  Federal  Department  of  Agriculture  had  a  house  to  house  survey 
made  in  four  sections  of  the  country,  covering  tlie  East,  the  South, 
the  Central  North,  and  the  Middle  West.  The  route  of  the  agent 
conducting  the  investigation  in  the  East  extended  from  the  northern 
pa]-t  of  the  State  of^  New  York,  reached  southward  across  Eastern 
Pennsylvania,  touching  New  Jersey  and  Delaware,  and  extending 
across  Maryland.  In  all,  3,608  farmers  wer-e  interviewed.  Each 
agent  was  supplied  with  a  set  of  questions,  the  nature  of  which  is 
indicated  by  the  folloAving  of  conclusions.  Of  the  total  number  of 
farmers  interviewed,  about  one  in  every  1.5  was  found  to  take  a 
farm  paper;  one  in  2.8  receives  agricultural  bulletins;  one  in  3.3 
attends  farmers'  institutes;  one  in  6.5  belongs  to  some  agricultural 
organization;  one  in  14.5  writes  to  agricultural  institutions  for  ad- 
vice, and  in  the  South  one  in  11  gets  personal  instruction  from 
county  demonstration  agents.  Of  the  farmers  who  received  agricul- 
tural bulletins,  attended  farmers'  institutes  and  took  farm  papers, 
21  per  cent,  favored  the  bulletins  as  the  most  helpful  sources  of 
information  on  farming;  14  per  cent,  favored  the  farmers'  institute, 
while  66  per  cent,  favored  the  farm  papers.  Even  in  the  case  of  the 
small  number  interviewed  in  the  South  where  the  county  agent  system 
has  been  installed,  only  11  per  cent,  favored  the  bulletins  and  24 
per  cent,  favored  the  faim  papers.  So  far  as  this  investigation  can  be 
taken  to  indicate  actual  average^conditions,  the  farm  papers  still  lead 
in  reaching  and  influencing  the  actual  farmers. 

As  students  of  farm  conditions  and  being  interested  in  all  the 
agencies  operating  in  the  interests  of  rural  development,  tlie  results 
of  this  investigation  seem  to  merit  some  analysis.  I  do  not  believe 
tliat  the  indicated  popularity  of  the  farm  pajjers  over  other  educa- 
tional factors  necessarily  reflects  or  is  due  to  superior  qualities  in 
the  papers  themselves.  The  papers  merely  give  their  readers  the 
latest  and  most  advanced  Information  on  general  farm  subjects. 
Much  of  this  is  developed  by  these  other  agencies,  and  put  into  prac- 
tice and  adopted  by  practical  farmers.  The  preference  indicated  must 
therefore  be  due  more  to  the  manner  in  which  the  papers  present 
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their  matter  and  upon  the  measure  of  confidence  which  the  papers 
inspire  in  their  readers,  than  to  what  they  present.  A  brief  analysis 
of  the  methods  of  farm  papers  may  therefore  be  interesting  as  sug- 
gesting some  fundamental  principles  which  may  well  be  kept  in 
mind  these  days  when  so  many  efforts  are  being  made  to  educate, 
assist  and  otherwise  stimulate  the  fanners  and  the  rural  commun- 
ities. •    J.1     t  ^- 

One  of  the  first  essential  features  of  the  farm  paper  is  the  fact 
tliat  the  farmer  must  pay  a  price  for  its  service.  The  price  is  small 
these  days  and  it  is  sometimes  made  with  a  combination  of  premium 
ofi'ers  which  make  the  actual  investment  ridiculously  small ;  but  nev- 
ertheless it  represents  an  investment,  and  having  paid  his  money, 
the  farmer  feels  that  he  has  a  legitimate  claim  upon  the  services 
of  his  paper,  and  he  uses  it.  The  Government  and  State  bulletins, 
as  well  as  the  institutes  and,  in  some  cases,  the  county  agent,  lose 
some  of  their  value  in  the  eyes  of  the  recipient  because  they  represenr 
no  direct  outlay  of  money  or  eflfort  to  secure  them.  The  bulletin, 
for  instance,  which  comes  unsolicited  and  unsought,  lacks  the  per- 
sonal appeal  which  insures  appreciation. 

I  believe  there  is  a  positive  danger  in  the  new  county  agent  move- 
ment in  this  same  connection.  No  one  can  reasonably  doubt  the 
possibility  for  good  in  the  movement  if  it  is  rightly  conducted,  but 
to  fill  the  field  and  accomplish  results,  the  call  for  the  demonstrator 
must  come  from  the  farmer  and  not  from  his  city  friends,  the  State 
or  the  Federal  Government.  When  the  farmers  are  sufficiently  in- 
terested in  the  need  of  a  county  demonstrator  to  request  his  appoint- 
ment, and  when  they  will  dig  down  in  their  pockets  for  the  money  to 
employ  him  and  maintain  his  office,  they  will  use  his  services  and 
demand  a  commensurate  return  for  their  money.  Under  such  condi- 
tions the  farm  demonstrator  system  will  succeed. 

Another  feature  of  the  farm  paper  which  makes  its  appeal  to  the 
practical  farmer  is  its  timeliness.  It  comes  to  hand  when  most 
needed.  A  handicap  which  you  institute  men  must  meet  each  year 
is  the  fact  that  your  talks  with  farmers  are  so  removed  from  the 
season  of  actual  application  of  your  suggestions.  You  may  do  your 
very  best,  but  at  the  most  you  can  only  send  your  audiences  home 
with  renewed  inspiration  and  a  few  fundamental  principles  which 
your  most  attentive  listeners  are  able  to  retain.  You  have  done  your 
duty,  but  you  have  no  assurance  that  your  hearers  will  retain  your 
suggestions  until  the  time  when  they  can  put  them  into  practice. 
Here  the  farm  paper  lias  an  advantage  over  you.  It  is  on  the  job 
the  year  around,  and  can  plan  its  most  valuable  features  to  appear 
just  in  advance  of  the  time  when  they  are  most  needed  in  practical 
work.  Y^ou  may  I)ave  given  exactly  the  same  information  in  your 
institute  talks  the  preceding  season,  but  by  the  time  the  farmer  is 
ready  to  make  use  of  the  information  your  talk  will  have  been  foi'- 
gotten,  and  his  farm  paper  gets  the  credit.  Let  me  drop  this  sug- 
gestion: If  you  have  a  real  message  pertaining  to  special  farm  prac- 
tice and  you  really  want  to  get  it  to  your  fellow  farmers  in  a  way 
and  at  a^ime  that  it  will  soak  in  to  stick,  preach  it  first  in  your 
institute  talk,  but  give  it  later,  when  it  is  most  timely,  to  the  agri- 
cultural paper  which  your  fellow  farmers  are  reading. 
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A  third  feature  which  I  think  is  fairly  well  represented  in  the 
general  farm  papers  today,  but  which  may  be  further  applied  by  the 
press,_  the  institute  and  the  bulletin,  is  the  practical  presentation  of 
a  subject.  In  the  farm  survey  to  which  I  have  referred,  of  the  3  698 
farmers  interviewed,  1,616  or  43.7  per  cent,  said  that  they  believed 
that  practical  experience  is  the  safest  guide  to  farm  practice  There 
is  a  big  lesson  in  that  demand  for  the  practical.  The  farmer  may 
listen  to  theory  and  admire  argument,  but  there  is  no  class  in 
business  today  that  will  apply  the  acid  test  of  practice  more  li'^idly 
or  keenly  than  those  who  earn  their  living  from  the  stubborn  and 
mysterious  soil.  We  may  talk  of  the  rapid  advance  of  the  farmer 
m  grasping  the  vast  amount  of  scientific  knowledge  now  being  hurled 
a  I  him.  He  is  making  rapid  progress,  and  his  opinions  as  well  as 
his  understanding  of  "book  farm"  information  is  rapidly  improving 
but  nevertheles  a  very  large  amount  of  the  matter  now  being  directed 
to  his  attention  is  figuratively  "shooting  over  his  head." 

Experiment  station  literature  praticularly,  must,  of  necessity 
deal  with  scientific  facts  in  language  not  readily  understood  by  farm 
readers,  but  the  most  useful  are  those  which  get  away  from  technical 
and  involved  phraseology  as  much  as  possible.  Many  a  station  bul- 
letin defeats  the  purpose  of  its  publication  because  it  confuses  truth 
in  the  mmds  of  its  readers  rather  than  elucidating  it.  Let  a  farmer 
tell  the  story  of  an  experiment  station  problem  in  his  own 
words,  and  in  the  words  of  his  readers,  and  he  will  make  more  con- 
verts and  create  a  more  lasting  impression,  and  therefore  a  more 
valuable  one,  than  could  be  obtained  by  a  half  dozen  readin^^s  of  that 
same  bulletin.  The  station  literature  gains  in  poularity'and  use- 
fulness in  being  retold  in  the  language  of  the  agricultural  news- 
paper writer,  and  in  application  to  actual  conditions  on  the  farm 
This  fact  is  very  nicely  illustrated  in  the  case  of  at  least  one 
station  authority  of  my  acquaintance  who  conducts  a  regular  de- 
partment for  a  leading  farm  paper.  He  handles  a  large  number  and 
a  wide  range  of  questions  in  general  farm  practice  from  the  readers 
of  the  paper.  In  making  his  replies,  he  supplements  his  practical 
experience  with  facts  which  have  been  developed  by  various  experi- 
ment stations  which  liave  conducted  tests  on  the  questions  at  hand 

^''^b'ffnf  ''"""5  ^^!]\\^^^'^  information  which  is  available 

0  the  farm  readers  m  published  bulletins,  if  they  would  but  use 
IT.  The  bulletins  remain  unread,  yet  when  told  bv  this  man  in  the 
language  of  the  farm  reader,  and  when  applied  to 'specific  cases  the 
information  is  not  only  accepted  at  its  full  value,  but  it  is  put  into 
use  m  the  actual  operations  of  the  farm.   And  here  is  an  added  fact 

ular  with"  h^'f         '''r'-    ^^'^^  ^^^'^  -  imme^iselv  poP 

en'ed  thnt  hr  T  ■'''i'''-  '^'^  ^^^''^^^"^'^  nuthorities  have^b- 
seived  that  this  service  has  increased  the  popularity  of  the  station 

:rfo"n;lte"  ''''''''  counse?wm!'tle'far 

In  making  this  analysis  of  what  I  consider  the  favorable  features 
of  the  agricultural  press,  and  in  attempting  to  point  out  some  of  i^s 
practices  which  might  be  used  by  other  agencies,  T  do  norwant  to 
be  understood  as  maintaining  that  the  farm  press  is  no  wlthou 
faults,  or  that  it  is  all  that  it  should  be  in  present  or  past  make-up 
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There  have  been  great  improvements  in  the  general  quality  of  our 
leading  arm  papers  in  the  past  twenty  years,  and  Pe^;baps  they  have 
Ihown'as  great  progress  as  other  agncn  tural  x-strtutions.  Bu 
there  must  be  even  greater  improvements  m  the  tuture.  last 
method^  and  the  concentration  of  effort  on  a  few  lines  will  not  snffice 
under4e  conditions  which  we  may  reasonably  expect  to  prevail  in 
the  fntnre  a?a  resnlt  of  present  interest  in  agricultural  edncationa 
work  The  agricultural  papers  of  the  past  have  not  shown  the 
Qualities  of  persistent  active  leadership  which  their  readers  have  the 
ric^h  to  den^and  of  them.  Too  many  have  been  satisfied  to  simply 
keei  abreast  of  their  time,  reflecting  advances  in  the  agricultural 
indLtiy  althey  have  been  developed,  instead  of  being  actual  leaders 
rthat  progress  and  pointing  the  way  to  new  accomplishments.  They 
have  attempted  to  hold  popularity  by  too  much  of  a  follow-up  po  icy 
instead  orearning  popularity  and  establishing  real  worth  by  actual 

^%h?vS::^"of%he  public  press  as  a  champion  of  a  worthy  cause 
has  been  proven  time  and  again.  We  can  all  point  to  certain  daily 
newspapers  that  have  won  places  among  the  great  ^oj^'^l  P^.^^^ 
?n  shaX-  and  influencing  national  policies  and  m  leading  m  the 

accomSment  of  worthy  causes.    Some  of  our  present  day  daibes 
accomplisnmeni  o  J  ^^^^^  ^ 

the  kXt  claims  of  agriculture  as  related  or  opposed  to  other  great 

nntional  interests,  there  is  need  of  just  such  leadership  m  The  farni 
national  intere^  I  ^,  ^-^^^  ^  ^.^  1^  ^^^.^  paper,  with 

He  Irirted'^flo  a^zed^drcnilation,  ^ 

a  restrK  Lcu  I  combined  influence  of  all  of  the 

effective  ovei  a  l^^f^^r^f '^^^^^  ^  common  cause  would  give  the 
SsM'"  pre  e\^a?^^^^  it  must  have  in  the  ^nure.  Let 

f^uTwse  that  all  of  the  farm  papers  of  this  country  had  combined 
?n  nTeflective  fi^  against  the  Canadian  reciprocity  pact  which  was 
enacted  n  Congress  two  years  ago.  Suppose  that  each  paper  by  pei-- 
Sent  presentation  of  the  actual  provisions  and  application  of  tha 
misure  influenced  one-third  of  its  subscribers  to  direct  a  persona 
H  otes^  to  their  political  representatives  against  it.  The  result  would 
Tve  been  one  of  the  greatest  industrial  demonstrations  ever  made 
?i  this  conntry,'  and  would  have  established  the  relative  importance 
o  aericuUure  n  the  country's  interests  as  nothing  else  would.  _  It 
luld  have  Tnsured  the  consideration  from  Congress  for  a  period 
Tvears  whi S  the  industry  deserves.  It  is  leadership  of  this  char- 
fctrwhrch  ti,e  farm  readers  have  a  right  to  expect  from  their 
f 'rm  pTipers  and  which  they  will  demand  some  day  m  the  future 

We  aTe  emning  to  realize  that  agriculture  is  more  than  a  profes- 
sioT  more  than  the  mere  production  of  crops.  It  is  a  life  the  mos 
V  tal'  Tall  industries,  a  great  teeming,  living  world  with  specia 
L  tf^elt  tre  field  of  stat^  and  national  legislation  and  with  special 
troblems  as  broad  and  as  varied  as  human  life  itself.  As  representa- 
th  es  orsuch  a  life  and  as  champions  of  the  farmers'  cause,  the  farm 
papei? of  t  futu^^^  branch  out  in  individual  effort  and  show 

more  unity  of  purpose  in  their  consideration  ot  these  interests. 
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We  are  all  familiar  with  the  oft-repeated  assertion  that  agriculture 
IS  the  greatest  wealth  producing  industry  in  this  country  the  key- 
stone of  National  prosperity.  Yet  in  practically  every  instance  in 
which  agriculture  clashes  with  the  other  great  National  industrial 
agriculture  is  sacrified  by  the  very  men  who  eulogize  the  farmer' 
and  advantage  is  given  to  the  other  interests.  In  questions  of  taxa- 
tion, special  legislation,  industrial  privilege  and  the  ever-trouble 
some  tariff  rates,  and  rights  and  welfare  of  practically  every  other 
industry  are  considered  first  and  agriculture  takes  what  is  left  and 
IS  expected  to  adjust  itself  to  the  new  conditions  as  best  it  can 
There  is  a  logical  and  very  practical  reason  for  this.  The  ao-riculturai 
industry  lacks  the  concentration  and  organization  that  is  enioyed 
by  the  other  industries  and  is  unable  to  bring  concerted  action  to 
bear  to  present  its  just  claims  and  grievances.  Through  lack  of  lead- 
ership and  organization  the  farmers  have  never  been  able  to  present 
the  full  power  of  their  combined  numbers.  The  day  of  organization 
IS  promised,  but  m  the  meantime  the  farm  papers  can  do  much  to 
concentrate  public  opinion  and  direct  organized  effort  in  securing 
the  desired  results.  ^c^uiiug 

_  One  of  the  first  requisites  to  every  successful  paper,  whether  it 
circulates  m  the  city  or  on  the  farms,  is  that  it  has  the  confidence 
of  Its  readers.  This  presupposes  a  number  of  very  important  con 
ditious,  and  it  is  going  to  require  more  in  the  future  than  it  has 
m  the  past  The  farmer  of  the  future  will  be  more  the  read^g 
farmer,  and  reading  more,  he  is  going  to  be  more  discriminat  n^ 
and  exacting  m  his  selection  of  papers  and  in  what  his  papers  give 
him.  To  command  the  confidence  of  such  readers,  the  papers  must 
build  up  a  reputation  as  authorities  upon  the  m'atterThich  tiiey 
handle.  _  This  means  that  the  reading  column  must  be  under  the 
supervision  and  censorship  of  men  who  are  equipped  with  practical 
experience  as  well  as  scientific  training  to  be  able  to  dis(^■  minate 
between  the  safe  and  the  unsafe,  the  truth  and  the  untm  r  The 
material  must  be  drawn  more  and  more  from  the  acknowledted 
leaders  m  farm  practice,  and  those  who  have  demonstrated  STe  value 
o.  their  counsel  by  success  in  actual  accomplishment.  The  most  use 
ful  farm  papei^s  today  are  those  which  are  drawing  their  matter  most 
largely  from  the  leading  farmers  of  their  own  field,  and  are  keeZ.^ 

n  close  touch  with  the  actual  needs  of  their  readers.  In  the  future 
there  will  be  even  less  matter  written  in  the  office,  and  more  from 
close  contact  with  the  actual  work  of  the  farm 

Another  requirement  of  the  successful  farm  paper  in  the  future 
will  be  the  enlargement  of  its  field.  The  papers  of  the  past  have 
specialized  a  most  exclusively  in  matters  pertaining  to  the  pi-oductJon 
of  crops.  Along  with  other  similar  institutions  they  have  assi  med 
that  crop  production  IS  the  chief  aim  of  farming.  Following  this 
assumption  they  have  discussed  production  metliods  with  every  known 
farm  crop  year  after  year  with  little  change  in  fundamentaf  prS 

?ety    Thftl'tlsXT"    "P'"  '  "7  '^^"^^^^      -^-^  «Pi- 
n  1 919  !     ^t.^'^'^^^e  of  one  paper  with  which  I  am  familiar,  published 

in  1848  contains  a  number  of  articles  on  crop  production  which  in 

general  features  are  no  different  from  articles  Appearing  irdotens 
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of  farm  papers  today.  The  useful  farm  paper  must  continue  to 
discuss  production  methods,  but  it  must  also  find  space  for  other  and 
equally  important  farm  interests. 

We  are  at  present  face  to  face  with  the  greatest  economic  question 
of  better  marketing.  We  have  learned  and  are  continuing  to  learn 
how  to  make  two  blades  of  grass  grow  where  but  one  grew  before, 
but  we  have  yet  to  learn  how  to  make  the  two  blades  yield  double  the 
return  in  worldly  goods  or  comforts  of  life  that  the  one  did  before. 
AVe  are  just  starting  to  investigate  the  principles  and  availability 
of  cooperation  and  the  possibilites  of  self-help  through  mutual  help. 
The  country  is  awakening  to  the  fact  that  in  our  present  wasteful 
system  of  marketing  we  have  one  of  the  greatest  economic  wastes 
of  the  age.  It's  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  this  condition  will  be 
permitted  to  continue.  A  remedy  will  be  found.  If  it  is  not  developed 
by  the  producers,  it  will  be  by  the  consumers  of  their  representatives. 
If  developed  by  the  cities,  the  remedial  measures  will  all  be  shaped 
to  suit  the  cities'  needs.  If  remedied  by  the  producers,  they  may 
hope  to  receive  some  of  the  benefits  and  advantages  of  such  a  reform. 
This  question  will  be  of  vital  interest  to  farmers  in  the  next  few 
years,  and  the  farm  papers  must  give  it  ever  increasing  attention. 

With  united  effort  in  the  solution  of  these  problems  must  come 
organization  and  a  closer  combination  of  farmers.  The  community 
is*the  logical  unit  of  successful  cooperation,  and  there  must  be  in- 
creased interest  in  those  things  which  go  to  make  up  better  com- 
munity and  better  home  environment.  Under  the  conditions  pre- 
vailing in  rural  life,  the  rural  home  must  ever  be  dependent  to  a 
large  degree  upon  the  spirit  and  tone  of  its  community.  The  social, 
school  and  church  conditions,  which  make  a  community  a  better 
place  to  live  in,  make  it  also  a  better  place  to  invest  money  in  and 
a  better  place  to  farm  in.  The  improvement  of  these  conditions  are 
economic  as  well  as  social  problems  which  are  vital  to  rural  pros- 
perity and  happiness,  and  they  must  eventually  find  an  important 
place  in  the  attention  of  all  farm  papers-.  Farm  papers  are  now 
going  into  practically  three-fourths  of  all  the  farm  homes  of  this 
country.  In  many  of  these  homes  they  are  practically  the  only  cur- 
rent publication  taken.  If  they  e^en  approach  the  limit  of  their 
usefulness,  they  must  be  faithful  representatives  of  the  best  interests 
of  these  homes. 

There  are  a  number  of  minor  improvements  which  will  eventually 
come  as  a  result  of  a  better  understanding  of  farm  readers  and 
greater  attention  to  details.  For  instance,  the  style  and  quality  of 
workmanship  will  improve.  For  years  little  attention  was  given  to 
the  quality  of  paper,  perfection  of  presswork,  and  selection  and 
clearness  of  illustrations  which  all  go  to  make  up  the  appearance  of 
a  publication.  The  publishers  assumed  that  the  farmer  placed  no  value 
upon  these  features.  This  assumption  is  lapidly  being  dis])]aced, 
and  we  may  soon  see  the  farm  papers  comparing  favorably  with  other 
technical  journals  in  the  style  and  quality  of  their  appearance  as 
well  as  in  general  v^ormanship. 

Another  feature  is  tlie  class  of  advertising  matter  handled.  There 
has  been  a  great  change  in  this  respect  in  the  last  few  years,  and 
publishers  today  are  refusing  space  to  advertisers  who  were  ne^'er 
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questioned  a  few  years  ago.  They  recognize  that  they  owe  an  im- 
portant duty  to  their  readers  in  keeping  their  advertising  columns 
free  from  matter  which  would  deceive,  defraud  or  injure  their 
patrons  in  any  way.  I  believe  that  this  practice  is  general  with  all 
farm  papers  at  the  present  time.  No  reputable  paper  could  afford 
to  accept  advertising  which  would  make  dissatisfied  readers,  and 
1  am  sure  that  the  advertising  columns  of  the  agricultural  press  are 
as  free  from  such  matter  as  those  of  most  other  classes  of  publications. 
If  a  fraudulent  advertisement  creeps  in,  you  may  be  sure  that  the 
publisher  has  been  deceived,  and  he  will  be  the  first  to  remedy  the 
error.  But  there  are  still  some  things  to  be  desired  in  this  respect. 
Publishers  are  even  now  going  beyond  the  mere  question  of  honest 
dealing,  and  are  satisfying  themselves  as  to  the  actual  value  of  the 
advertised  goods,  the  specific  claims  of  the  copy,  the  fitness  of  the 
articles  offered  and  the  effect  of  the  presentation  of  certain  classes 
of  advertising  upon  the  members  of  the  reader's  family.  The  future 
will  find  cleaner  advertising  columns  and  even  a  higher  standard 
of  advertising  merit. 

In  making  this  brief  summary  of  the  present  and  future  of  farm 
papers,  I  must  confess  to  a  more  or  less  biased  viewpoint.  We  are 
told  that  when  we  think  too  long  on  one  side  of  a  subject  we  are 
in  danger  of  falling  into  a  rut  and  becoming  cross-eyed  in  our  view. 
If  we  have  conceived  a  cross-eyed  vision  of  the  future  of  the  agricul- 
tural press,  it  is  due  to  an  over-confidence  in  the  accomplishment  of 
the  ideal.  I  believe  that  most  of  the  farm  papers  today  are  making  a 
serious  and  conscientious  effort  to  reach  this  ideal,  and  spurred  on 
by  the  increasing  demands,  they  will  branch  out  and  develop  as  ef- 
ficient leaders  in  the  great  industry  which-  they  represent.  You  and 
I  know  that  it  is  the  greatest  industry  in  the  world  today,  and  it  will 
continue  to  be  so  for  many  years  to  come.  If  I  am  expecting  too 
much  of  the  future  development  of  the  industry,  I  am  merely  indulg- 
ing in  the  general  optimism  so  characteristic  of  farmers  everywhere. 

I  like  the  sentiment  of  the  posters  which  were  displayed  in  many 
of  the  rural  communities  of  Ohio,  following  the  recent  flood.  It 
expresses  the  real  spirit  of  the  farmer  as  he  meets  the  uncertainties 
of  Nature  and  her  \arious  moods.  The  peoj)le  Avho  could  express 
such  sentiments  after  such  a  visitation  of  flood  and  disaster  must 
inspire  the  confidence  of  the  leaders  in  agricultural  work,  whether 
they  be  institute  men,  college  or  station  workers,  or  directors  of 
the  agricultural  press.    The  posters  read: 

"We've  had  our  time  of  flood  and  gloom. 
We've  neared  the  awful  gates  of  doom 
And  some  have  entered  in. 
But  now  the  sun  of  hope  peers  out. 
Old  troubles  we  can  put  to  rout; 
So  grin,  gosh  dern  it,  grin!" 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  You  are  differently 
constituted  from  what  I  am  if  you  don't  get  very  tired  in  three  hour's 
sitting  and  listening  to  entertainment  as  is  usually  the  case  in  these 
normal  meetings,  and  I  am  going  to  make  a  suggestion  to  you.  I 
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will  hold  the  watch  on  you,  if  you  will  stand  up  for  two  minutes  to 
rest  yourselves  a  little  while  those  doors  be  kept  open  to  let  m  the 
fresh  air. 

(Short  recess.) 

The  CHAIRMAN :  I  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  to  you,  Mr. 
H.  M.  CoUingwood,  Editor  of  the  Kural  New  Yorker,  who  will  deliver 
an  address  on  the  "Citizenship  of  the  Farm." 

Mr.  Collingwood's  address  is  as  follows: 


THE  CITIZENSHIP  OF  THE  FARM 


By  H.  W.  COLLINGWOOD,  Sew  Yorlc  City. 


Mr  Chairman  and  Friends:  1  am  no  orator,  and  you  will  find 
it  out  before  I  go  very  far.  I  don't  pretend  to  be  a  scientific  man, 
and  ^hat  will  b^e  evident  also;  and  I  know  a  lot  of  men  who  are 
ndther  one  nor  the  other,  but  they  lack  the  ability  to  realize  it  Now, 
T  Sink  I  do  I  am  going  to  talk  in  a  plain,  oft-hand  way  to  you, 
Lod  friends'  and  tell  you  the  things  that  I  believe,  that  my  life 
Td  mrexperknce  make  me  believe,  for  I  have  learned  that  it  is 
bette^i^  for  a  man  to  come  straight  to  the  front  and  say  the  things 
that  he  believes  are  true  and  stand  by  them. 

I  was  b  cfught  up  on  Cape  Cod,  by  a  man  who  was  ca  led  pretty 
close  by  his  neighbors,  and  when  you  get  a  Cape  Cod  neighborhood 
to  call  a  man  close,  ^ou  can  make  up  your  mmd  that  he  is  close. 
That's  i?-ht    I  remember  how,  when  I  was  twelve  or  thirteen  years 
old  whenever  I  took  a  ride  on  the  railroad  train  and  the  conductor 
came  in  the  car,  that  man  would  pat  me  on  the  shoulder  and  say 
"Scrouge  down,  make  yourself  just  as  small  as  you  can  so  he  wil 
tli^ik  YOU  are  under  age  and  I  won't  have  to  pay  your  fare;  '  and 
I  confess  that  I  did  it,  and  I  passed  for  a  number  of  years,  as  a 
veiT Imall  bo^   I  never'liked  to  do  it,  but  I  did  it.   Years  afterwards, 
I  went  to  a  public  hearing  where  a  great  railroad  corporation  came 
and  demanded  the  right  to  put  an  increase  on  ^^'^'l ^^^^'T?^^'^^^^ 
and  a  great  lawyer  got  up  and  made  his  argument.  Gentlemen, 
we  have  got  to  hive  a  big  margin  on  this  thing,  because  fese  falt- 
ers try  to  cheat  us."  And  do  you  know  he  went  on  and  told  that 
very  case  of  a  boy  that  scrouged  down  and  cheatea  them  out  of  half 
fare-  and  I  kept  my  seat  and  couldn't  get  up  and  say  one  word  m 
repll,  although  I  know  they  had  no  right  to  the  increase  m  their 
railroad  fare^  but  it  took  the  whole  heart  out  of  my  argument  to 
know  that  what  that  man  said  was  true.    Now,  I  am  going  to  talk 
plainly;  I  am  going  to  say  just  what  I  believe  and  I  am  going  to  say 
it,  I  hope,  so  that  you  will  know  what  I  have  been  talking  about 
In  the  first  place,  my  friends,  it  might  be  asked,  Why  there  should 
be  a  special  citizenship  for  the  farmer.   I  find  that  whenever  a  farmer 
makes  a  demand  tor  what  he  believes  to  be  fairly  his  rights  in  busi- 
ness or  in  politics,  he  is  generally  met  with  the  statement  that  he 
has  no  right  to  expect  anything  more  than  other  people  receive.  LUe 
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farmer  does  not  ask  anything  more  than  others  deserve,  but  he  has 
the  right  to  ask  a  square  deal  in  business  and  society.  It  frequently 
happens  that  he  cannot  obtain  this  square  deal  except  through  par- 
ticular and  peculiar  ways  of  getting  hold  of  it.  A  little  thought 
would  show  why  this  is  so.  The  farmer  lives  a  life  different  from  that 
of  any  other  citizen.  His  home  and  his  farm  is  a  little  community  by 
itself.  A  man  working  in  a  town  factory,  or  a  man  running  a  store, 
is  a  small  part  of  a  big  machine,  a  cog  in  a  large  wheel.  It  follows 
therefore  that  law  and  social  habits  Avhich  take  care  of  this  big 
wheel,  usually  take  care  fairly  well  of  the  little  cog.  A  farmer  on 
the  other  hand,  instead  of  being  a  cog  in  a  big  machine,  runs  a  little 
machine  of  his  own.  It  may  be  a  small  machine,  but  it  is  pretty 
much  the  whole  thing  as  a  machine,  all  the  way  from  the  motive  power 
down  to  the  little  cog;  being  located  right  on  the  man's  farm.  People 
do  not  always  get  this  distinction  between  the  two.  The  town  man 
is  a  little  part  of  a  big  piece  of  machinery;  the  country  man  is  the 
entire  proposition  of  a  small,  complete  machine. 

Not  only  is  that  true,  but  in  his  relations  to  society,  the  farmer 
is  on  a  different  basis  from  the  man  who  lives  in  the  town.  The  town 
man  is  a  consumer  and  handler.  He  rarely,  if  ever,  gets  his  hands 
down  to  the  real  foundation  of  things.  He  takes  the  things  which 
have  originally  come  out  of  the  ground;  makes  them  over  into  differ- 
ent forms,  and  sells  them  in  the  market.  To  put  it  another  way,  the 
fanner  feeds  the  world,  while  the  man  who  lives  in  town  waits  upon 
the  world,  runs  its  errands,  and  serves  it  in  various  ways.  We  want 
to  get  this  thing  firmly  in  our  minds,  that  the  man  in  town  runs 
upon  the  errands  of  society,  while  the  man  upon  the  farm  is  an  in- 
dependent producer,  not  merely  running  upon  the  world's  errands, 
but  providing  those  essential  things  without  which  society  could  not 
endure  for  a  year.  The  men  who  do  the  work  in  our  towns  and  cities 
might  go  on  a  universal  strike.  That  would  not  mean  death  to  the 
Republic,  although  it  might  be  inconvenient,  for  so  long  as  food 
and  fibre  were  produced  out  of  the  soil,  men  would  find  some  wav 
to  get  hold  of  them  and  fix  them  so  that  they  could  eat  them  or 
wear  them.  That  has  been  so  through  all  tlie  history  of  the  world; 
so  long  as  the  essential  things  of  lifeVere  produced,  men  have  found 
the  way  to  distribute  them.  But  let  the  farmers  of  the  country  or 
of  the  world  go  on  a  universal  strike  in  like  manner  and  refuse  to 
produce  an  ounce  of  food  or  fibre  beyond  what  is  needed  in  their  own 
families,  and  we  would  have  a  very  different  situation. 

Then  there  is  another  thing.  In  all  the  history  of  the  world  it  has 
been  a  part  of  accepted  belief  that  the  farm  or  the  country  is  the 
foundation  of  the  health  and  the  vital  force  of  the  Nation.  This  has 
always  been  so  from  earliest  times.  Just  so  long  as  the  farmers  of  a 
Nation  were  happy  and  prosperous,  and  able  to  provide  what  they  felt 
was  needed  in  their  home,  the  Nation  itself  has  been  strong  and 
contented.  Tlie  cities  are  recruited  in  each  generation  from  the 
farm.  If  there  were  no  farm  boys  and  girls  to  bring  fresh  vigor  and 
health  and  strong  rich  blood  into  these  towns  and  cities,  the  civiliza- 
tion of  the  city  would  die  out  in  three  generations. 

I  could  give  you  a  hundred  instances' from  history  to  show  how  this 
has  always  worked  out  in  the  same  way.  You  may  take  one,  the 
history  of  Rome.   For  many  years  Rome  ruled  the  world.   That  Avas 
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when  the  city  was  comparatively  small,  and  when  it  was  dominated 
by  the  faimers  and  small  free  holders  of  Italy.    So  long  as  these 
men  controlled  public  affairs,  Rome  was  safe  from  invaders  There 
came  a  time  -finallv  Avhen  habit  and  custom  of  the  city  clianged, 
and  the  Romans  reached  out  to  conquer  the  world.    There  was  a 
curious  thing  about  the  way  they  did  it,  for  the  Roman  conquest 
meant  simply  the  building  up  of  large  cities.    In  all  the  liistoiy  of 
that  time  it  "cannot  be  found  that  the  Romans  ever  extended  Agri^ 
culture  or  farming.    They  had  no  use  whatever  for  a  farui  except 
that  it  might  produce  soldiers  for  the  Roman  army,  and  food  tor 
the  cities  the  farmer  himself  being  regarded  as  an  inferior  man. 
^This  became  the  national  policy,  and  it  was  only  a  question  of  a 
few  generations  before  the  entire  character  of  the  Roman  people 
was  chan-ed.    Slaves  and  hirelings  did  the  fighting.    The  soldiers 
had  no  pa'triotic  or  home  feeling,  but  they  were  willing  to  fight  for 
the  tvrant  who  would  pay  them  most.    There  came  a  ame  when 
tho  true  Roman  soldier  cot  so  lazy  that  he  wouldn't  even  carry  his 
Aveapons.    He  would  fisht  with  them,  but  he  hired  a  slave  to  carry 
them  on  the  march  and  take  care  of  them.  The  slave  began  to  practice 
with  the  weapons,  and  with  the  strength  that  he  gained  by  carryiug 
them  about  from  place  to  place,  he  was  able  in  time  to  defeat  or  kiii 
his  own  master,  and  became  the  soldier  in  turn. 

That  has  been  the  historv  of  every  nation  where  the  small  tree- 
holder  of  land,  or  the  farmer  has  been  neglected,  or  has  not  received 
his  fair  share.  A  century  or  two  ago  tlie  English  army  was  largely 
made  up  of  stout  voung  farmers  from  the  country,  and  a  certain  stand- 
ard of  size  was  adopted.  Then  came  the  land  policy  of  England  which 
made  it  difficult  for  the  small  farmer,  or  what  we  know  as  the  hired 
man,  to  obtain  land  of  his  oAvn,  and  there  came  a  rush  of  able  bodied 
men  to  the  town  and  the  city,  and  across  the  ocean  to  America^ and 
Australia     At  the  time  of  the  war  with  the  African  Boers,  I  am 
told  that  in  order  to  fill  the  ranks  of  the  English  army  it  was  neces- 
sary to  reduce  the  requirement  of  size  by  one  inch  m  height  as  it 
M^as  impossible  to  find  the  larger  men  formerly  taken  as  soldiers. 
In  other  words  the  Ensiiish  farms  were  not  breeding  and  producing 
the  men  which  were  produced  a  century  ago  under  a  fairer  share 
for  ao-riculture.    I  think  that  one  chief  reason  why  the  i^.nglish  land 
l?ws  are  being  chano-ed  so  that  it  is  possible  for  these  smaller  farmers 
to  buy  farms,  is  because  the  statesmen  see  the  absolute  necessity  ot 
milking  their  farmers  realize  that  they  are  to  have  a  fair  show  with 

other  industries.  ^ 

\nd  there  is  another  thing:  You  cannot,  to  save  your  life,  mention 
a  ereat  reform  or  a  sreat  moral  awakening,  which  has  not  started 
and  developed  from  the  country.  You  may  take  the  slavery  ques- 
tion or  anv  other  great  moral  development  in  this  country,  and 
trace  it  back  to  its  besinnine,  and  you  will  not  find  one  which  was 
ori'^inated  and  carried  on  exclusively  in  the  civilization  of  the  town. 
They  have  all  been  started  and  developed  amid  the  silence  of  the 
hills  bv  farm-bred  men.  They  have  not  started  in  palaces  or  in 
c^reat  factories,  but  in  lonely  farm  houses,  or  in  barns  where  men 
and  women  not  only  had  time  for  thought  and  for  reading,  but  were 
close  to  Nature,  undisturbed  by  small  attractions  and  capable  of 
realizing  the  meaning  of  large  issues. 
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Take  it  therefore  from  any  point  of  view  you  please.  The  pro- 
duction of  wealth,  the  keeping  up  of  the  Nation's  health,  or  the  moral 
power  which  stands  at  the  basis  of  it  all,  and  the  farm  home 
stands  at  the  foundation  of  the  whole  proposition.  You  may  tell 
me  that  there  are  some  farm  homes  wherein  none  of  these  things  are 
to  be  found.  For  the  sake  of  argument,  I  would  grant  that  may  be 
true  as  an  individual,  but  as  a  general  proposition,  putting  society 
into  classes  as  we  find  it,  it  cannot  be  disputed  that  the  farm  and 
the  farmer  who  lives  upon  it  stand  as  a  foundation  of  those  things 
which  we  most  desire  in  the  future  of  this  country  for  the  comfort 
and  the  hope  of  our  children. 

These  things  being  so,  we  are  justified  in  speaking  of  a  special 
citizenship  for  the  farm.  First  of  all,  our  farmers  must  realize 
that  during  the  last  50  years  we  have  had  a  tremendous  development 
in  all  lines  of  industry.  Much  of  this  development  has  directly 
affected  the  city  and  the  town,  yet  it  has  indirectly  affected  the 
farm  as  well.  If  50  years  ago  I  had  gone  to  the  old  gentleman  who 
brought  me  up  on  Cape  Cod,  and  told  him  that  I  should  see  men 
flying  about  in  flying  machines,  that  T  should  see  gasoline  engines 
coughing  their  way  along  the  road,  or  doing  the  work  of  the  farm, 
or  if  I  had  told  him  the  possibilities  of  the  telephone,  I  am  very 
sure  that  he  would  have  taken  me  out  behind  the  barn  with  a  stick, 
that  he  might  drive  out  the  evil  spirit.  Yet  these  things  are  here, 
and  looking  back  over  half  a  century  we  hardly  know  or  when  they 
came.  Having  seen  this  development,  we  cannot  expect  to  be  justified 
in  telling  our  children  that  all  development  has  stopped.  The  truth 
is  that  50  years  from  now  those  who  follow  us  will  look  back  upon 
this  period  in  Avhich  we  live,  with  a  feeling  of  wonder  that  people 
could  really  have  enjoyed  life  under  such  ci'ude  conditions  as  we 
find  today.  I  could  name  a  dozen  things  which  I  am  confident  now 
seem  absolutely  impossible,  but  whicli  our  children  and  our  grand- 
children will  accept  as  matter  of  fact,  just  exactly  as  we  now 
accept  the  telephone,  or  the  automobile.  This  being  so,  the  farmer 
should  recognize  the  fact  that  he  cannot  hope  to  influence  the  world, 
and  his  country  Avith  any  narrow  or  bigoted  citizenship. 

Yet  there  are  several  essential  things  which  must  never  be  given  up, 
and  which  I  believe  can  only  be  kept  purely  alive  in  the  country. 
In  the  first  place,  the  farmers  must  learn  to  co-operate.  We  have  to 
learn  how  to  come  together  with  other  farmers  and  other  producers, 
organize  our  forces  and  get  away  from  the  selfishness  of  individual 
interest.  This  one  inability  to  drop  prejudice  and  pick  up  the  prin- 
ciples of  co-operation  lias,  I  believe,  done  more  to  hold  us  back  as 
farmers,  and  deny  us  all  our  fair  share  of  what  belongs  to  us,  than 
any  other  single  thing  that  you  can  mention.  The  trust  and  the 
big  combination  in  the  town  and  city  have  learned  the  value  of  or- 
ganization, and  the  men  who  work  for  them  in  the  city  and  town 
not  only  feel  the  influence  of  this  strong  organization,  but  they  have 
learned  how  to  organize  themselves  into  companies,  and  armies, 
so  that  they  are  able  to  protect  their  rights.  If  you  will  think  for 
a  moment,  whenever  your  butter,  your  potatoes,  your  beef,  your 
wool,  or  whatever  else  you  may  produce,  leaves  your  hands,  it  im- 
mediately, through  all  its  courses,  passes  into  the  hand  of  an  organiza- 
tion or  trust,  of  some  kind.    The  railroads  are  organized,  the  ex- 
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press  companies  likewise,  the  truck  men  who  take  your  produce 
away  from  the  railroad,  the  commission  men  who  handle  it,  the 
wholesalers  who  take  it  from  the  commission  men  ,and  the  retailers 
who  handle  it  from  the  wholesalers,  all  are  organized.  You  are  the 
only  one  all  down  the  long  line  who  is  trying  to  put  the  force  of 
your  feeble  individual  hands  against  this  organized  body  of  naen. 
And  so  therein  lies  the  great  fundamental  principle  of  true  civiliza- 
tion for  the  farm,  for  if  you  analyze  true  co-operation,  and  get  down 
into  the  principles  of  real  organization,  you  will  find  what  there  is 
of  business,  patriotic  feeling,  and  of  real  religion  in  the  outcome  of 
your  life. 

We  shall  be  forced  in  this  country  to  have  an  overhauling  of  botli 
business  and  patriotic  feeling.  It  ought  to  be  evident  to  any  farmer 
by  this  time  that  just  so  long  as  he  tries  to  imitate  the  meanness,  the 
dishonesty,  and  the  grafting  methods  of  the  big  interests  in  town 
and  city,  he  will  be  placed  more  and  more  at  a  disadvantage,  because 
those  men  are  better  able  and  better  qualified  to  handle  the  game 
of  graft,  and  to  get  more  than  their  share  by  tricky  means.  The  evils 
which  afflict  our  country  will  continue  to  exist  just  so  long  as  the 
farmers  of  this  land  try  to  imitate  this  meanness  and  graft  of  the 
people  who  have  robbed  them  so  long. 

I  have  said  that  every  nation  naturally  looks  to  the  farm  home  for 
its  moral  strength  and  its  physical  strength  as  well.  In  like  manner, 
have  you  ever  stopped  to  think  that  the  nation  must  look  for  its 
business  and  political  reform  in  the  same  way,  to  the  influence  of 
the  country  people?  I  have  said  this  thing  to  farmers  before  now, 
and  had  them  reply  that  they  are  obliged  to  fight  the  devil  with 
fire  and  carry  on  the  methods  of  business  which  they  know  are 
hurting  them  "in  the  city.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a  most  foolish 
and  short  sighted  policy,  for  I  can  tell  you  that  the  great_  majority 
of  men  who  are  doing  business  in  this  country  would  like  to  be 
straight  and  clean  and  will  gladly  follow  any  business  reform  that 
is  based  squarely  upon  the  principles  of  the  Golden  Rule.  And  I 
would  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  this  reform  can  only  come  out  of  the 
country,  as  every  other  reform  has  done. 

The  first  element  of  any  citizenship  of  the  farm  therefore  is  one 
of  straight,  square,  honest  business  dealing  in  every  Avay.  I  hope 
to  see  the  time  when  it  will  be  recognized  as  the  meanest  kind  of 
sin  to  put  rotten  and  wormy  apples  in  the  middle  of  a  box  or  barrel, 
OP  to  stuff  any  package  offered  for  sale  with  inferior  goods.  I  talk 
in  this  plain  way  so  that  we  may  clearly  understand  whati  mean. 
As  a  boy  I  was  brought  up  in  a  Yanlvee  town,  where  it  was  thought 
to  be  smart  to  cheat  your  neighbor.  I  know  of  a  man  who  went 
to  the  village  store  one  Saturday  and  raised  a  great  outcry.  He 
pulled  a  stone  weighing  about  two  pounds  out  of  his  pocket,  and 
was  ready  to  take  oath"  that  he  found  it  in  the  middle  of  a  bag  of 
coffee  which  he  bought  the  week  before.  The  storekeeper  looked  at 
it  and  said,  "That's"  right,  I  found  that  stone  in  the  middle  of  tlie 
last  tub  of  butter  jon  brought  in  here."  As  a  child  it  seemed  to  me 
remarkable  that  tliose  men  could  not  see  anything  but  the  smart- 
ness of  such  practice,  and  could  not  realize  the  sin  of  it. 

As  a  foundation  for  my  citizenship  for  the  farm,  I  would  teach 
our  boys  and  girls,  and  our  grown  up  people  as  well,  that  the  first 
principle  of  honorable  business  dealing  with  our  neighbors  or  with 
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the  public,  is  to  regard  the  man  who  will  wilfully  cheat  another 
in  the  sale  of  his  products  as  a  fit  companion  for  the  saloon  keeper. 
You  may  say  this  is  hard  language,  and  that  there  is  no  one  here 
who  needs  any  such  reminder.  If  the  latter  saying  is  true,  I  rejoice 
to  hear  it,  and  am  glad  to  Icuow  that  you  have  such  a  remarkable 
community.  But  seriously,  this  business  reform  which  our  country 
needs  must,  in  my  judgment,  start  from  the  farm,  and  it  must  start 
with  the  individual,  the  man,  the  woman,  the  child,  who  at  the  last 
analysis,  is  the  unit  to  start  the  Nation's  business  away  from  the 
land.  Here  is  a  reform  Avhich  we,  my  friends,  you  and  me,  in- 
dividual farmers,  may  start  and  cany  out. 

Another  corner-stone  of  our  citizenship  should  be  true  patriotism. 
I  do  not  mean  the  patriotism  of  the  dollar,  but  I  mean  that  kind  of 
patriotism  which,  some  fifty  years  ago,  came  to  our  parents  as  a  real 
test  of  duty.  We  need  a  revival  of  Americanism  in  this  country,  and 
have  got  to  have  more  of  the  spirit  of  those  people  who  left  their 
homes  in  the  old  country  or  in  the  older  sections  of  this  land,  broke 
away  from  old  associations  and  made  their  way  into  the  wilderness 
that  they  might  have  a  home,  for  the  home  feeling  is  at  the  bottom 
of  any  worthy  brand  of  patriotism.  I  wonder  if  you  people  have 
read  that  story  of  the  Octopus,  the  story  of  a  railroad  robbing  the 
people?  There  is  a  character  there  of  a  German  called  Bismarck  who 
came  there  from  Germany  to  make  his  home,  and  Bismarck,  in  his 
broken  dialect,  said,  "Gentlemans,  this  country  no  good;  I  go  me 
back  my  fadder  land,  I  no  stay  me  here;  I  go  by  the  fadder  land." 
Says  the  man,  "What  is  the  fatheiland,  Bismarck?"  "O,  the  fadder 
land?  O  well  you  are  marching  along  in  Germany,  your  gun  by  your 
shoulder  and  you  hear  the  band  play  the  march  mit  the  Rhine  and  the 
flag  goes  up  on  the  mast  like  that  and  you  feel  in  your  heart,  'I  wish 
I  could  run  and  fight  with  the  enemy.'  That  is  the  fadder  land." 
Well,  time  went  by  and  Bismarck  met  an  American  girl.  He  married, 
built  a  little  home  of  his  own,  and  strange  as  it  may  seem,  he  came 
up  to  the  land  office  to  take  out  his  papers  as  an  American  citizen, 
and  a  joker  punched  him  in  the  ribs  like  that  and  said,  "Bismarck, 
what  about  the  fatherland  now?"  The  man  looked  at  him  as  though 
for  the  first  time  he  realized  what  he  was  doing.  He  looked  at  the 
people  around  him  in  his  slow  German  way,  and  held  up  his  hand 
and  said,  "The  fadder  land?  The  fadder  land?  You  ask  me  where 
is  the  fadder  land?  I  tell  you.  Where  my  home  is,  where  I  may 
work  mit  my  hands  to  earn  the  bread  for  my  wife  and  for  my  little 
ones,  where  I  build  the  roof  that  shelters  them,  there  is  the 'fadder 
land." 

I  tell  you,  my  friends,  that  that  poor  ignorant  German  had  in  his 
heart  the  true  philosphy  of  living;  that's  all  there  is  to  it.  Where 
my  home  is,  there  is  the  fatherland,  and  when  we  can  get  our  farmers 
in  Pennsylvania  and  in  this  country  to  have  that  same  thing  in  their 
hearts,  that  home,  home,  home  and  what  it  stands  for  is  there,  all 
there  is  to  it,  then  we  shall  have  our  citizenship  of  the  farm  whicli 
will  be  worth  all  the  dollars  and  all  the  power  and  all  the  business 
which  has  been  piled  up  in  your  cities  and  in  your  towns. 

Some  of  you  who  are  rich  and  think  you  are  great  may  tell  me  that 
the  future  of  Pennsylvania  lies  in  the  vaults  of  Pittsburg,  lies  in  the 
great  banks  in  Philadelphia,  lies  in  the  power  of  your  State  House 
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at  Harrisburg.  You  are  wrong.  You  are  so  foolishly  wrong  that 
I  wonder  at  you  to  make  such  a  statement.  The  future  of  Pennsyl- 
vania lies  in  the  hands  of  the  little  children  who  are  playing  on  your 
streets  today  and  playing  on  your  farms  at  home.  The  future  of 
this  State  lies  in  their  hands  and  in  the  mental  pictures  which  they 
are  drawing  of  father  and  mother  as  man  and  woman.  Some  of  us 
grow  foxy  and  perhaps  do  not  feel  the  necessity  for  labor  that  we  did 
in  other  years,  and  the  home  does  not  seem  to  us  what  it  did  Avhen 
life  was  younger  and  when  it  was  necessary  to  toil  through  the  long 
and  weary  day  for  shelter  and  for  food.  Prosperity  ruins  far  more 
people  than  adversity  ever  did,  and  there  is  danger  in  the  vast  ac- 
cumulation of  wealth  in  this  laud  that  we  shall  grow  away  from  the 
simple  and  homely  things  which  are  the  real  foundation  of  patriotism 
and  national  strength. 

We  owe  a  duty  to  our  children,  but  they  owe  their  duty  to  us  as 
well,  and  in  the  country  of  all  places  the  child  should  be  brought  up 
to  honor  his  father  and  mother,  and  to  reverence  his  home,  and,  of 
course,  it  follows  as  natural  logic  that  if  the  child  is  to  honor  father 
and  mother,  father  and  mother  themselves  must  be  worthy  of  the 
honor,  and  they  will  be  worthy  and  they  will  make  their  worth  known 
if  they  will  grasp  these  simxjle  primary  truth  of  life,  for  the  best 
and  highest  patriotism  is  that  which  gives  its  generous  sacrifice  in 
worthy  service.  For  let  me  tell  you  my  friends  that  the  great  evils 
which  have  grown  upon  this  country,  and  which  we  all  recognize  and 
deplore,  will  remain  and  grow  worse  until  we  buy  them,  and  thus 
acquire  the  right  to  kill  them  off.  We  must  buy  them,  buy  them 
with  our  own  labor,  buy  them  through  our  own  sacrifice,  buy  them 
by  doing  things  which  may  be  unpleasant,  which  may  be  hard,  but 
which  represent  our  little  part  of  a  great  big  penalty  which  the 
Nation  must  pay  in  order  to  be  rid  of  the  evil.  We  must  buy  these 
things  and  pay  for  them  out  of  our  own  comfort,  or  out  of  our  own 
prejudice  before  we  can  acquire  the  right  to  kill  them  off. 

And  the  final  corner-stone  of  the  farmer's  citizenship,  as  I  view 
it,  is  a  broader  and  more  charitable  view  of  life.  We  have  lived  in 
the  past  too  much  to  ourselves.  Many  of  us  have  fallen  into  the  way 
of  thinking,  that  when  a  man  falls  behind  in  the  race  it  should  be 
a  case  of  the  devil  take  the  hindmost.  You  and  I  knoAV  how,  under 
the  modern  system  of  rush  and  power,  we  scramble  over  men's 
shoulders  and*^  crowd  them  back  in  order  that  we  may  win  the 
highest  place.  I  think  we  are  coming  to  the  period  when  we  shall 
recognize  the  futility  of  working  in  this  way.  We  shall  see  how 
our  little  bit  of  success  gained  through  the  sorrow  or  loss  of  some 
one  else  is  an  ill  gotten  gain,  putting  us  further  down  the  scale  of 
morality  as  we  have  climbed  a  little  higher  up  the  scale  of  prosperity. 
This  works  out  all  through  society ;  we  find  it  in  our  farm  education 
as  elsewhere.  Those  of  us  wlio  have  been  granted  the  privilege  of 
a  little  look  into  knowledge,  and  a  little  help  at  scientific  thought, 
know  how  impatient  we  become  with  the  faltering  and  the  slow,  or 
with  those  who  are  held  back  by  prejudice  or  long  years  of  slow  in- 
heritance. A  college  boy  may  go  out  to  teach  a  district  school.  He 
is  ambitious  to  keep  up' with  his  class.  Let  us  say  that  he  has  one 
student  who  wants  take  Geometry  and  French,  while  he  has  a  dozen 
little  ones  who  do  not  know  how  to  read.   It  as  a  fearful  temptation 
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for  the  young  man  to  spend  most  of  his  time  with  the  student  in 
Geometry,  and  to  ignore  those  stupid  little  fellows  who  cannot  tell 
a  from  b,  and  yet  it  is  his  duty  as  a  teacher  and  as  a  man,  to  help 
those  little  fellows  out  of  the  store  of  knowledge  which  society  has 
_ given  him. 

In  our  agricultural  education,  which  I  believe  to  be  the  corner 
stone  of  farm  citizenship,  we  are  in  danger  of  following  the  mistake 
of  that  school  teacher ;  it  is  natural  that  we  should  want  to  associate 
in  thought  and  in  speech  with  the  quick  and  the  bright,  with  the 
strong  and  i-esolute,  and  to  let  those  of  slo^ye^  mind  or  prejudiced 
views  seek  their  own  course.  But  the  problems  of  the  farmer  are 
not  worked  out  in  that  way.  We  cannot  afford  class  education  any 
more  than  class  legislation,  but  those  of  us  who  pretend  to  be  teach 
ers,  and  to  whom  the  state  has  given  strength  of  thought  and  edu- 
cation, must  feel  that  the  slow  and  the  prejudiced  after  all  demand 
our  best  work  and  our  kindliest  sympathy. 

DIRECTOR  MARTIN:  I  just  have  a  word  to  say  before  Mr. 
Zinn  begins  his  address.  We  have  been  invited  by  the  local  manage- 
ment. Board  of  Trade  and  other  good  friends  of  the  town  of  Wash- 
ington to  take  a  trip  with  them  in  the  country  and  out  to  the  fair 
grounds.  We  had  promised  to  be  ready  by  four  o'clock,  but  we  will 
say  to  Mr.  Zinn  that  he  may  continue  his  address  until  fifteen  minutes 
after  four;  that  will  allow  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  Now  I  would 
like  to  know  how  many  in  this  audience  will  be  ready  to  take  that 
trip  at  fifteen  minutes  after  four?  The  cars  will  stand  just  in 
front  of  the  court  house.  Those  who  will  go,  please  hold  up  their 
hands.  (Those  present  held  up  their  hands.)  Well,  that's  about 
two  carloads.  ,  v 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Members  of  the  Institute,  I  feel  that  you  are 
not  weary,  and  I  take  pleasure  in  introducing  to  you  Mr.  W.  D.  Zinn, 
of  Phillippi,  W.  Va.,  who  will  deliver  an  address  on  "Factors  Con- 
trolling Soil  Fertility." 

Mr.  Zinn's  address  is  as  follows : 

FACTORS  CONTROLLING  SOIL  FERTILITY 


By  W.  D.  ZINN,  Phillippi,   W.  Va. 


I  confess  that  when  I  received  the  invitation  from  Director  Martin 
to  come  down  and  address  you,  I  felt  myself  higlily  complimented. 
The  truth  is,  my  friends,  that  I  have  been  sitting  at  your  feet  for 
thirty  years  learning  agriculture,  and  I  feel  that  it  is  a  case  of  the 
student  instructing  the  teacher  when  I  come  here  to  discuss  this 
subject  before  you. 

The  quesion  of  soil  fertility,  like  the  story  of  the  Cross,  is  a  very 
old  one,  and  like  it,  the  more  we  study  it,  the  more  interested  we 
become  in  it.  If  you  will  pardon  me  my  friends,  for  a  personal  ref- 
erence, I  would  like  to  tell  you  how  T  became  interested  in  soil  fer- 
tility. About  thirty  years  ago  I  had  become  the  sole  heir  of  a  large 
farm  of  twenty-one  acres  of  the  poorest  land  that  ever  laid  out  of 
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doors  I  think.  Eealizing,  as  a  good  many  farmers  do,  tiiat  I  could 
do  nothing  on  twenty-one  acres  of  land,  I  bought  some  more  just 
like  what  I  already  had  inherited,  and  kept  on  buying  until  I  had 
nearly  one  hundred  acres  of  land  and  a  mortgage  of  ^4,000.  The  mort- 
eace  s^ave  me  more  trouble  than  the  farm. 

Now,  friends,  if  you  have  ever  been  depressed  with  debt,  if  you 
have  ever  sat  on  the  fence  and  sweat  as  it  were  great  drops  ot  blood 
thinking  of  the  interest  you  were  paying,  then  you  know  something 
about  my  feelings;  and  I  remember  one  day  sitting  on  the  old  rail 
fence  and  solilocruizing,  and  I  said  to  myself;  "Why,  two  can  carry  a 
load  a  good  deal  better  than  one;  I've  been  carrying  this  load  alone 
for  several  years  and  I  know  that  two  can  carry  this  load  easier  than 
one-"  so  I  went  across  the  country  twenty-five  or  thirty  miles  and  I 
made  the  most  liberal  proposition  to  a  young  lady  that  any  young 
man  ever  did.  I  said,  "Here,  if  you  will  come  over  am  go  m  partner- 
ship with  me,  I  will  give  you  a  full  half  interest  m  a  ,^,000  mortgage. 
I  did,  friends,  and  I  have  no  respect  for  the  young  man  who  will  go 
away  from  home  and  get  a  wife  without  telling  her  or  the  young  lady 
all  about  his  financial  circumstances.  Now  I  became,  as  1  say,  in- 
terested in  this,  and  I  tell  you  this  story  because  I  perhaps  may  not 
be  able  to  convince  you  that  I  understand  the  subject.  I  want  you  to 
know  friends,  that  I  have  had  something  to  do  with  poor  land.  _ 

The  factors  controlling  soil  fertility  is  the  subject  under  discussion 
and  the  first  one  to  which  I  want  to  call  your  attention  is  that  of 
drainage.  Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  spoken  or  wutten 
about  foil  fertility,  the  fact  remains  that  our  lands  ^re  becoming  less 
and  less  productive,  but  the  population  is  increasing  at  a  rapid  late 
and  all  the  people  must  be  fed  from  the  soil.  Faxmers  are  depending 
largely  upon  the  purchase  of  commercial  plant  food  to  maintain  the 
fertmty  of  the  iLd,  and  in  many  cases,  the  last  state  of  the  soil 
is  worse  than  the  first.  But  few  farmers  comparatively  speaking, 
have  understood  the  fundamentals  of  soil  improvement.  The  es- 
sentials of  fertility  that  I  shall  discuss  in  this  paper  are  drainage, 
lime  organic  matter,  tillage,  manures,  and  commercial  fertilizers._ 

There  are  thousands  of  acres  of  unproductive  soil  soil  because  drain- 
age is  needed.  We  never  thought,  my  friends,  that  uplancl  or  rolling 
Soften  needed  drainage,  and  yet  it  is  true  that  some  of  the  worst 
water  logged  soils  I  have  seen  within  the  last  few  weeks^m  traveling 
over  farms,  was  on  the  upland,  and  lands  the  character  of  whose 
subsoil  was  such  that  the  water  could  not  get  down  through  it;  you 
r^ght  say  it  would  run  off  of  it;  yes,  but  we  wa^t  it  to  run  through 
it  My  friends,  a  water-logged  soil  is  not  benefited  much,  or  a  soil 
is  not  benefited  much  by  the  water  running  down  over  it.  _ 

There  are  three  essentials  of  plant  growth,  viz,  heat,  air  and  mois- 
ture none  of  these  are  found  in  proper  proportions  and  m  right  condr 
tions,  in  a  water-logged  soil.  Not  only  are  level  lands  m  need  of 
drainage  but  many  of  our  rolling  lands.  Because  water  runs  oft  the 
land  is  no  reason  why  it  is  properly  drained.  The  water  should  run 
through  the  soil.  Erosion  is  one  of  the  means  of  depleting  a  soil. 
If  the  land  is  underdrained,  this  erosion  is  not  half  so  serious.  When 
water  runs  down  through  a  soil  the  plant  food  is  strained  out,  so  to 
speak  and  left  where  plants  may  get  it. 
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Hoio  to  Drain:  Any  method  of  drainage  that  will  carry  the 
water  off  the  land  is  to  be  preferred  to  no  drainage;  but  that  sys- 
tem of  drainage  that  will  not  only  carry  the  water  off  but  will  aid  in 
soil  secretion  most,  is  the  best  method.  Underdraiuage,  therefore, 
is  always  to  be  preferred  to  open  ditches.  How  deep  should  the 
ditches  be  cut,  how  far  apart  and  what  size  of  tiling  should  be  used, 
are  questions  that  farmers  often  ask.  There  are  two  things  that 
should  determine  the  depth  of  the  ditch, — the  outlet  and  the  character 
of  the  soil.  Of  course,  the  outlet  should  be  lower  than  the  ditch,  and 
if  the  soil  at  a  depth  of  2  1-2  feet  is  an  impervious  clay,  then  tlie 
ditch  should  not  be  cut  more  than  one  half  the  diameter  of  the  tile 
into  this  clay.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  there  is  danger  of  the  tile 
being  sealed  up  in  this  clay  so  that  water  will  not  get  into  the  tile 
freely.  The  distance  of  the  tile  apart  depends  upon  the  depth  of  the 
ditch  as  well  as  upon  the  character  of  the  soil.  A  ditch  three  feet 
deep  will  drain  back  about  25  feet,  but  if  the  soil  should  be  an  im- 
pervious clay  then  the  ditches  should  be  closer,  for  the'  reason  that 
the  water  will  be  too  long  in  getting  off  the  surface.  The  size  of  the 
tile  depends  upon  the  volume  of  water  to  be  carried  off.  Ordinarily  if 
the  mains  are  laid  with  6-inch  tiling  the  latterals  should  be  3  and  4 
inches.  I  Avould  not  vecommend  the  use  of  tiling  smaller  than  3 
inches.  Again,  if  the  fall  is  great  the  tiling  may  be  smaller  than 
where  there  is  less  fall  for  the  water  will  get  out  sooner. 

Lime:  After  the  land  has  been  drained  the  next  step  to  be  taken 
is  to  apply  lime  if  it  is  needed;  and  on  most  of  our  soils  the  need 
of  lime  is  very  apparent.  The  older  our  lands  become  the  greater  will 
be  the  need  of  lime,  for  it  is  one  of  the  elements  of  plant  food  that 
is  all  the  time  leaching  out  of  tlie  soil,  and  I  might  add,  in  this  con- 
nection, that  the  more  we  leave  our  lands  bare  the  greater  will  be 
that  leaching. 

How  to  kno'W  that  the  land  needs  lime:  The  presence  of  weeds 
where  domestic  plants  should  be  growing  is  an  indication.  The  failure 
of  clover  to  row  is  a  beter  indication  and  the  reaction  of  the  acids 
upon  blue  litmus  paper  is  one  of  the  most  accurate  when  the  test  is 
properly  made.  Having  determined  that  the  land  needs  lime,  the 
next  step  is  to  apply  it  in  the  right  form  and  proportion.  The  old 
adage  that,  "Lime  makes  the  father  rich  and  the  son  poor,"  grew  out 
of  the  excessive  use  of  liiue.  Lime  is  a  stimulant,  and  over  stimu- 
lating always  results  in  Aveakening  the  stimulated.  Years  ago  little 
lime  was  used,  except  in  the  burnt  form,  but  of  late  years  we  are 
told  that  the  form  matters  but  little  only  as  it  effects  the  price. 
Ground  limestone,  if  ground  tine  enough,  is  just  as  effective  as  any 
other  form,  and  when  it  can  be  purchased  for  half  that  the  quick- 
lime costs,  it  is  to  be  recommended.  The  amount  to  be  applied  de- 
pends upon  the  acidity  of  the  soil ;  but  an  application  of  from  1,000 
to  2000  of  the  quicklime  and  twice  that  amount  of  ground  limestone 
is  sufiQcient  in  most  soils  except  where  alfalfa  is  grown,  and  then 
more  should  be  applied.  When  possible,  this  lime  should  be  put  on 
plowed  ground.  It  may  be  applied  to  sods  with  great  benefit,  but 
under  no  circumstances  should  it  be  turned  down  immediately  after 
being  spread.  It  is  better  to  apply  small  quantity  often,  than  large 
quantities  at  longer  intervals,  for  the  reason  that  less  loss  will  be 
sustained  by  leaching. 
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By  organic  matter  in  the  soil,  we  mean  anything  that  has  had 
life  in  the  past,  whether  that  is  animal  or  plant,  and  has  died  and 
gone  into  the  soil.  If  you  will  take  samples  of  soil  from  the  primi- 
tive forest  and  from  the  depleted  soil  to  the  chemist  he  will  find  by 
analysis  that  there  is  little  difPerence  between  the  plant  food  con- 
tent, but  he  will  inform  you  that  the  new  soil  contains  from  12  to 
14  per  cent,  of  organic  matter  while  the  old  soil  has  from  2  to  4 
per  cent,  only,  herein  lies  the  difference  in  production.  Naturally 
the  plant  food  in  the  soil  is  unavailable  to  plants  but  the  decay  of 
vegetable  matter  in  the  soil  forms  certain  acids  which  act  in  the 
same  way  upon  the  raw  plant  food  that  sulphuric  acid  acts  upon  the 
phosphate  rocks  of  the  South — makes  the  plant  food  available. 

Our  lands,  therefore,  are  largely  productive  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  organic  matter  they  contain.  If  organic  matter  is  so 
important  in  the  soil,  then  our  rotations  should  always  be  planned 
with  the  view  of  replenishing  the  soil  Avith  all  that  we  exhaust  in 
cultivation  of  the  same.  One  of  the  most  practical  ways  of  doing 
this,  is  by  following  a  short  rotation  in  which  cover  crops  and  heavy 
sods  are  turned  down.  If  the  farm  manures  and  commercial  fertili- 
zers are  used  on  the  soil,  improvement  of  crops,  and  by  these  I  mean 
crops,  that  will  add  organic  matter  to  the  soil,  the  organic  content 
may  often  be  increased  and  still  good  crops  grown  and  part  of  them 
removed.  The  application  of  100  nitrate  of  soda  per  acre  on  a 
timothy  sod  Avill,  not  only  give  the  farmer  more  hay,  but  it  will  give 
him  a  much  thicker  and  better  sod  to  turn  down,  and  he  will  add 
more  organic  matter  to  the  soil  by  so  doing.  No  rotation  is  perfect 
that  does  not  include  one  legume  at  least;  two  are  better,  if  it  can 
be  arranged.  One  common  mistake,  andone  that  has  contributed 
as  much  toward  soil  depletion  as  anything  else,  is  the  method  of 
leaving  fields  bare  through  the  winter.  Not  only  is  plant  food  lost,  both 
by  erosion  and  leaching,  but  the  opportunity  is  lost  of  adding  organic 
matter  to  the  soil  at  very  little  expense.  The  slogan  of  every  farmer 
should  be,  "Get  more  organic  matter  in  the  soil." 

Tillage:  In  former  years  we  tilled  the  land  to  keep  down  the  weeds. 
That  is  still  one  subject  of  tillage;  but  it  is  the  most  remote  one.  The 
objects  of  tillage  named  in  the  order  of  their  importance,  are  as  fol- 
lows: (1)  To  conserve  moisture;  (2)  To  make  available  plant 
food;  (3)  To  aereate  the  soil  and  (4)  To  kill  weeds.  No  matter  how 
much  plant  food  we  have  in  the  soil,  if  thei-e  is  no  moisture,  the 
plants  cannot  use  it.  By  a  proper  system  of  tillage,  we  form  a  dust 
mulch  on  the  soil  which,  like  a  blanket,  prevents  moisture  from  es- 
caping. The  careful  farmer  sees  to  it  that  this  dust  mulch  is  pre- 
served in  his  field  and  after  a  rain  which  has  formed  a  crust  on  the 
top,  he  goes  into  the  field  to  break  the  crust  and  reinstate  the  mulch. 

Making  AvailaUe  Plant  Food:  As  has  already  been  stated,  the 
plant  food  in  the  soil  is  unavailable  to  plant  in  its  natural  state. 
Thorough  tillage  breaks  down  the  particles  of  soil  and  makes  plant 
food  easily  soluble  for  the  plant.  In  this  sense,  it  may  be  said  that 
tillage  is  manure. 

Soil  Aereat'ion:  Plants  must  have  air  if  they  are  to  live.  A  part 
of  this  air  must  be  taken  in  by  the  roots.  Air  cannot  enter  an  im- 
pervious soil,  hence  the  soil  should  be  stirred  frequently  to  let  the 
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air  in.  During  the  Ixot  days  in  the  growing  season  the  soil  is  heated, 
and  hence  the  air  in  it  also.  At  night  the  air  above  the  surface  cools 
off  and,  being  heavier  than  warm  air,  falls  to  the  ground  and  crowds 
out  the  warm  air.  In  this  way  the  air  is  changing  every  twenty-four 
hours  and  the  soil  is  being  aerated. 

Killing  Weeds:  A  weed  is  a  plant  out  of  place  and,  as  such,  they 
are  trespassers  and  should  be  destroyed.  The  best  time  to  kill  a  weed 
is  when  it  is  just  opening  into  life.  Constant  tillage  catches  these 
trespassers  before  they  are  deep  rooted  and  hence  they  are,  by  this 
metliod,  easily  destroyed.  If  we  properly  till  the  soil  to  conserve 
moisture,  make  available  plant  food  and  aerate  the  soil,  we  will  have 
but  few  weeds  to  destroy. 

Manures:  I  have  thus  far  discussed  some  of  the  means  by  which 
the  plant  food  of  the  soil  may  be  made  available.  I  now  want  to 
call  your  attention  to  the  matter  of  supplementing  the  natural 
strength  of  the  soil.  Whenever  I  find  a  livestock  country,  I  invari- 
ably tind  a  more  fertile  soil  than  where  little  or  no  livestock  are  kept. 
This  is  due  to  the  inhuence  of  the  manure  upon  the  soil,  but  in  no 
country  do  I  find  this  influence  half  so  jjotent  as  it  might  or  should 
be. 

To  fully  and  justly  appreciate  the  farm  manure,  is  a  lesson  that 
many  farmers  have  yet  to  learn.  One  needs  to  travel  but  a  short 
distance  by  rail  or  otherwise  through  an  agricultural  section  to  ob- 
serve a  woeful  waste  of  farm  manure.  It  is  not  as  bare  as  it  was  ten 
years  ago,  but  it  is  yet  intolerable.  The  manure  from  a  well-fed 
horse  is  worth  at  least  $26.00  per  year  and  that  of  the  cow  more  than 
|20.  One  fact  in  regard  to  the  value  of  manure  that  has  been  over- 
looked by  many  is,  that  the  liquid  manure  contains  65  per  cent,  of 
the  plant  food  of  the  excrement  of  the  animal,  and  yet  comparatively 
few  manure  farmers  make  any  attempt  towards  saving  the  liquid. 
The  Ohio  Experiment  Station  proved  that  a  cement  floor  in  a  barn 
would  more  than  j)ay  for  itself  in  two  years.  Another  source  of 
great  loss  in  manure  is  that  of  the  ammonia.  When  manure  heats, 
a  great  deal  of  the  ammonia  passes  off.  To  prevent  heating,  keep 
the  manure  well  tramped,  or  mix  the  cattle  manure  with  the  horse 
manure. 

When,  where,  and  how  should  manure  be  applied  are  questions  that 
many  farmers  ask.  There  is  no  longer  any  doubt  but  that  manure 
should  be  applied  as  soon  as  made.  There  is  always  a  loss  when 
manure  is  held.  Manure  cannot  be  applied  to  any  crop  without 
giving  good  results,  but  what  the  present  farmer  wants,  is  the  best 
possible  results.  The  reason  why  manure  gives  better  results  than 
commercial  fertilizers  is,  that  it  contains  organic  matter  and,  as 
has  been  previously  stated,  organic  matter  is  what  the  soil  most  needs. 
If  manure,  therefore,  can  be  used  to  grow  organic  matter  for  the  soil, 
the  results  will  be  still  better.  By  using  the  manure  on  the  sods,  a 
better  sod  will  be  had  to  turn  down.  This,  in  my  judgment,  is  the 
best  place  to  apply  manure.  It  may  be  used  on  any  other  crop  that 
is  to  be  turned  into  the  soil,  such  as  rye,  crimson  clover,  etc. 

The  mistake  has  been  made  in  the  past  in  applying  large  quanti- 
ties of  manure.  If  eight  tons  of  manure  are  available  and  we  have 
two  acres  needing  it,  better  results  will  be  obtained  by  top  dressing 
the  two  acres  rather  than  by  putting  it  on  one  acre.   Manure  is  rich 
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in  nitrogen  and  potash  and  poor  in  phosplioric  acid.  It  will  pay, 
therefore,  to  reinforce  all  the  manure  with  this  element  since  plants, 
like  animals,  require  a  balanced  ration.  If  forty  pounds  of  acid  phos- 
phate are  added  to  every  ton  of  manure,  it  will  be  worth  to  the  land 
one  dollar  more  after  paying  for  the  treatment.  This  is  the  finding 
of  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station. 

Commercial  Fertilizer:  After  every  means  of  making  plant  food 
available  in  the  soil  has  been  employed,  then,  and  not  until  then,  is 
the  farmer  justifiable  in  purchasing  commercial  fertilizers.  The  far- 
mers of  the  United  States  spend  annually  more  than  three  hundred 
million  dollars  for  commercial  plant  food,  and  it  is  safe  to  say,  that 
by  the  injudicious  use  of  the  same,  more  than  half  this  money  is  lost. 
Farmers  buy  the  same  kind  of  fertilizers  for  all  kinds  of  soil.  Take 
our  heavy  clay  soils  and  there  is  in  the  surface  foot  on  an  acre,  thirty 
thousand  pounds  of  potash  and  the  second  foot  contains  nearly  or 
quite  as  much.  It,  therefore,  stands  to  reason  that  a  heavy  clay 
soil  does  not  need  potash.  "But,"  says  one,  "I  have  used  it  on  such 
a  soil  and  gotten  good  results."  Then  it  was  on  account  of  the  po- 
tash in  the  soil  not  being  available.  The  means  for  making  available 
plant  food  had  not  been  employed. 

Another  source  of  loss  in  the  purchase  of  commercial  fertilizer 
is  the  lovv  grade  purchased.  Thousands  of  tons  of  fertilizers  are  sold 
that  do  no*  contain  more  than  eight  or  nine  pounds  of  plant  food. 
The  freight  and  bagging  of  this  low  grade  costs  just  as  much  as  m 
a  goods  containing  twice  the  amount  of  plant  food.  Fully  one-fifth 
of  1:he  cost  of  fertilizers  could  be  saved  if  farmers  would  purchase  the 
chemicals  and  do  their  own  mixing.  Recently  a  dealer  showed  me  a 
fertilizer  containing  8  per  cent,  phosphoric  acid  and  5  per  cent,  po- 
tash which  he  sold  for  P3.00  per  ton;  but  he  also  sold  acid  phosphate 
and  nitrate  of  potash,  and  at  his  price  on  these  goods,  I  could  have 
bought  them  and  made  a  fertilizer  containing  the  same  analysis  for 
113.50.  If  farmers  will  use  plenty  of  lime,  it  seems  that  they  have 
but  little  use  longer  to  purchase  nitrogen,  for  they  can  grow  it  so 
much  cheaper.  . 

Then  with  a  clay  soil  well  filled  with  organic  matter,  there  is  little 
need  to  purchase  anything  but  phosphoric  acid  and  there  will  never 
come  a  time  when  we  will  not  need  to  purchase  this  element.  Why 
should  we  give  attention  to  all  of  these  details?  First,  because  it 
will  increase  our  profits  on  the  farm;  second,  because  if  our  farms 
are  productive  we^get  more  pleasure  out  of  our  business;  and,  third, 
because  we  owe  it  to  the  future  generations  to  leave  our  farms  in  a 
better  condition  than  when  we  took  charge  of  them. 

We  are  leaving  tlie  land  bare.  We  must  necessarily,  unless  you 
sow  some  cover  crop  to  grow  in  the  fall  ,you  must  necessarily  leave 
the  land  bare  through  the  v/inter,  and  I  would  rather  have  a  crop 
of  wheat  growing  on  my  land  than  have  the  soil  bare  from  the  time 
the  corn  is  taken  off  until  the  oats  are  sown  in  the  spring.  But  some- 
thing should  be  put  there,  if  it  is  nothing  but  rape  or  a  little  bit 
of  rye,  something  to  grow  there  to  catch  the  leaching  plant  food  and 
vegetable  matter  and  keep  it  in  the  soil. 

The  0Hx4.IEMAJ^ :  What  is  the  best  thing  we  could  plant  under 
the  circumstances? 
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ME.  ZTNN :  If  you  can  gi'ow  it,  crimson  clover  or  hairy  vetch 
are  two  of  the  very  best  things,  because,  while  you  are  adding  organic 
matter  to  the  soil,  you  are  also  taking  out  of  the  air  some  nitrogen 
that  costs  us  so  much  when  we  buy  it.  A  Virginia  farmer  told  me 
about  owning  a  hundred  acres  of  land,  poor  land,  and  he  owed  a 
thousand  dollars  and  the  tears  almost  came  in  his  eyes  while  he  was 
telling  me  about  it.  I  said,  "Mr.  Jones,  I  don't  think  you  are  as  poor 
as  you  imagine  you  are.  On  every  acre  of  this  land,  for  the  depth  of 
one  foot,  you  have  at  least  thirty  thousand  pounds  of  potash."  It 
was  a  heavy  clay  soil  in  the  Piedmont  section.  "You  have  some 
twenty  to  thirty  thousand  pounds  of  potash ;  you  have  about  three 
thousand  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  resting  down  on  every  acre 
of  your  land,  you  have  about  ten  million  dollars  worth  of  nitrogen 
and  yet  you  have  been  buying  that  very  element  for  years  and  years." 
And  that's  true  of  your  farms  here  and  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
ought  to  utilize  some  of  this  ten  million  dollars  worth  of  nitrogen, 
and  we  can  only  do  it  be  growing  leguminous  crops,  crimson  clover 
and  hairy  vetch.   Sow  a  little  hairy  vetch,  and  next  year  try  it  again. 

A  Member:    How  much  seed  to  the  acre? 

ME.  ZINN :  If  you  are  sowing  that  alone,  half  a  bushel  to  the 
acre,  but  I  would  not  sow  it  along,  sow  it  with  rye.  Only  this  week  at 
Bethany  College,  West  Virginia  I  saw  them  turning  down  hairy 
vetch  this  high  with  rye. 

A  Member:     How  much  rye  to  the  acre? 

ME.  ZINN :  I  sow  two  bushels  of  rye  to  the  acre.  My  seeding  is 
this ;  we  sow  half  a  bushel  of  rye,  a  gallon  of  rapp  seed — not  a  gallon, 
but  two  or  three  pounds  of  rapp  seed,  and  a  gallon  of  hairy  vetch  and 
about  a  gallon  of  crimson  clover.  I  will  give  it  again ;  half  a  bushel 
of  rye,  a  gallon  of  hairy  vetch  and  crimson  clover  and  two  or  three 
pounds  of  rapp  seed  to  the  acre,  and  I  often  say —  and  never  say  it 
but  what  I  think  of  Mr.  Seeds — some  cowhorn  turnips  if  you  can  get 
them. 

A  Member :  Do  you  think  that  the  land  laying  bare  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  State  is  as  bare  as  in  your  state? 

ME.  ZINN:  Not  quite  so  bad,  but  you  are  losing  some  all  the 
time,  not  only  by  leaching  and  erosion,  but  you  are  losing  the  golden 
opportunity  of  getting  vegetabl-e  matter  in  the  soil,  and  if  you  don't 
grow  more  than  six  inches  of  this  and  turn  it  down,  you  are  getting 
several  times  the  cost  of  the  seed.  The  Delaware  Experiment  Station 
sowed  crimson  clover  the  2nd  of  July  and  I  have  tested  it  the  2nd  of 
November  and  found  it  had  gathered  J^8.35  worth  of  nitrogen,  not  all 
from  the  air,  but  it  is  very  fair  to  presume  that  they  got  half  from  the 
air,  and  that  would  mean  that  more  than  |4.  worth  of  nitrogen  came 
from  the  air,  besides  the  organic  matter  that  is  added  to  the  soil. 

A  Member :    Tell  us  when  to  sow  that  mixture  of  seeds  ? 

ME.  ZINN :  Sow  it  at  the  last  working  of  the  corn.  If  I  am  grow- 
ing rye  alone,  if  I  could  get  the  corn  off  early  enough,  I'd  rather  sow 
the  rye  after  the  corn  has  been  removed,  because  I  have  had  some  dis- 
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appointments  in  sowing  rye  in  corn.  Sometimes  if  it  is  very  dry 
weather,  you  won't  get  much  rye,  but  if  you  mix  the  rapp  and  cow- 
horn  turnips,  and  hairy  vetch  and  crimson  clovei',  you  will  have  one 
or  the  other. 

MR  J  ALDUS  HERE:  We,  in  Lancaster  county,  have  always 
had  a  failure  about  the  first  of  July.  If  we  sow  it  as  soon  as  we  can 
c^et  our  corn  awav,  nine  times  out  of  ten  we  have  a  success.  Crimson 
clover  has  been  a  failure  with  us  three  to  one,  and  vetch— we  tried 
it  three  years  and  failed. 

MR  ZINN-  My  recommendation  is  to  sow  a  little  vetch  and 
therebv  get  the  soil  inoculated.  I  failed  signally  when  I  attempted 
to  grow  a  crop  by  sowing  it  alone.  The  crimson  clover  is  very  much 
like  the  hairy  vetch ;  it  requires  soil  inoculation  also. 

Now  I  am  glad  to  be  interrupted.   I  will  quit  when  the  time  is  up, 
whether  I  get  through  with  the  subject  or  not.    There's  a  whole  lot 
of  things  I'd  like  to  say  about  organic  matter  in  the  soil.   1  must  say 
this-  I  believe  we  make  a  serious  mistake  when  we  sow  that  ground 
down  to  grass.    We  mow  it  just  as  long  as  it  AviU  pay  to  mow  and 
then,  because  it  does  not  pay  to  mow  any  longer,  we  plow  it.    It  we 
keep  that  up,  we  will  never  improve  our  soil  because  we  are  not  add- 
iu-  organic  matter  to  the  soil  by  that  rotation.  When  you  plow  down 
sod  from  which  you  have  cut  three  or  four  tons  of  hay,  you  are  adding 
to  the  soil  almost  three  or  four  tons  of  oiganic  matter,  not  quite  as 
much  in  roots  and  stubble,  but  if  you  allow  that  to  run  out  until 
you  don't  cut  but  half  a  ton  of  hay,  then  you  are  adding  only  halt  a 
ton  of  organic  matter,  and  it  is  organic  matter— if  I  don  t  say  any- 
tliing  else— it  is  organic  matter  that  our  lands  need  worse  than  any- 
thing else,  worse  than  com'mercial  fertilizers. 

A  Member :    If  you  let  tli^it  go  and  get  into  blue  grass  and  let  that 
lay,  will  that  stiiradd? 

MR  ZINN-  It  won't  add  as  much  as  if  you  liave.a  good  heavy 
sod  In  order  to  do  that,  if  I  meant  to  allow  that  to  grow  up  m  blue 
^rass  I  would  use  manui  es  and  commercial  fertilizers  on  blue  grass 
sod  so  that  when  I  did  plow,  I  would  have  a  good  sod  to  turn  down. 
I  believe  you  will  get  better  results  from  the  fertilizers  and  the  man- 
ure than'if  applied  in  any  other  way.  I  never  would  have  gotten 
started  if  I  had  not  had  to  depend  on  commercial  fertilizers  to  some 
■  extent. 

A  Member :  Mr.  Zinn,  I  am  not  a  farmer,  but  I  have  a  garde^n.  I 
sowed  it  in  clover  this  year;  what  will  I  do  with  that  this  fall? 

MR.  ZINN :    You  don't  want  to  plow  it  this  fall? 

A  Member:    No,  sir,  I  just  want  to  know  what  to  do  with  it. 

MR  ZINN-  Feitilize  it,  have  it  grow  as  much  as  possible  and 
turn  it  down  in  the  Spring.  Now,  friends,  this  has  been  a  very 
rambling  talk  I  feel  like  you  have  been  so  patient  and  have  listened 
to  so  many  good  speeches;  that  I  will  not  trespass  further  on  your 
time.  I  have  only  touched  the  high  places  m  this  talk.  I  thank 
you  for  the  attention  you  have  given  me. 

(Adjourned  to  7.30  P.M.) 
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Wednesday,  May  21,  1913,  7.30  P.  M. 

Mr.  S.  C.  George,  West  Lebanon,  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN :  The  Institute  will  please  come  to  order.  Ow- 
ing to  a  little  misunderstanding  between  the  Department  and  Dr. 
Holmes,  Dr.  Holmes  failed  to  get  here  yesterday  evening,  as  you  all 
know,  and  is  here  this  everdng.  His  subject  will  be  taken  up  first, 
and  then  we  will  proceed  with  the  regular  program  of  the  evening.  I 
now  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  Dr.  Holmes,  who  will  speak 
to  you  on  the  "Country  Boy." 

Dr.  Holmes  addressed  the  Institute  as  folloAvs: 


THE  COUNTRY  BOY 


By  DR.  A.  HOLMES,  State  College,  Pa. 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Institute:  I  am  sure  it  gives  me 
a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to  stand  here  to-night  and  be  permitted  to 
occupy  a  place  on  the  platform.  I  am  sure  that  what  I  have  to  say 
will  be  somewhat  discounted  on  account  of  the  fact  that  you  are  a 
disappointed  audience ;  I  feel  that  as  well  as  you  feel  it. 

I  want  to  talk  to  you  to-night  about  what  I  think,  of  coirrse  is  the 
most  important  product  of  the  farm,  in  fact  the  greatest  asset  of  the 
country.  While  I  myself  happen  to  be  a  father  and  not  farmer, at  the 
same  time  I  believe  that  I  have  had  something  to  do  with  raising  a 
crop  in  this  country,  that,  after  all  counts  for  more  than  any  vege- 
table or  any  other  kind  of  crop  or  animal,  and  that  is  the  country 
boy,  so  that  while  I  am  a  specialist  and  in  a  sense,  a  psychologist, 
I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  a  perfectly  clean  cut,  concrete  topic.  T 
want  you  to  understand  what  I  say  to-night.  It  is  always  difficult,  of 
course,  when  a  specialist,  especially  a  psychologist,  talks,  because 
somebody  has  said  that  talking  on  psychology  is  discussing  a  subject 
about  which  everybody  knoAvs  in  terms  which  nobody  understands. 
My  first  endeavor  then,  will  be  to  make  you  folks  understand,  be- 
cause I  don't  want  you  to  be  like  a  man  down  in  Philadelphia  who 
swallowed  a  dollar  and  has  been  guessing  ever  since  whether  he  is 
a  dollar  in  or  dollar  out.  I  iinderstand,  in  the  first  place,  that  I 
am  talking  to  plain  people  without  and  preternatural  convolutions. 
You  needn't  bother  about  that,  it  doesn't  mean  anything  in  par- 
ticular; I  said  it  to  break  this  machine  that  is  going  in  front  of  me. 

But  I  want  to  make  clear  to  you  in  the  first  place  such  a  simple 
tiling  as  what  a  country  boy  is.  Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  so  far  haven't  got  a  definition  of  a  boy  or  of  a  child. 
The  only  science  that  understand  to  define  a  child  is  the  legal  science, 
which  calls  everybody  an  infant  under  twenty-one,  so  that  an  indi- 
vidual, a  boy  is  an  infant  until  he  is  twenty-one.  He  may  be  tvfenty 
years  of  age,  eleven  months  and  29  days,  but  he  is  an  infant,  and 
then  when  he  has  passed  over  the  next  day  he  is  a  full  grown  man. 
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so  we  don't  have  any  clear  definition  of  what  a  boy  is.  I  want  to 
talk  to  you  a  little  while  about  how  the  mother  looks  at  the  boy, 
how  the  father  looks  at  the  boy  and  then  how  tlie  new  science  of 
child  study  looks  at  the  boy  and  especially  the  country  boy. 

I  think  the  mother  looks  at  him  as  a  little  angel.  1  saw  a  series  of 
pictures  of  the  boy  as  he  appeared  from  different  viewpoints.  As 
the  cook  saw  him,  he  was  large  and  round  and  fat  as  a  great  big 
porker,  ready  to  eat  anything  and  everything.  As  the  cat  saw 
Johnnie,  his  hands  were  as  big  as  hams  when  they  were  after  the  cat. 
As  his  mother  saw  him,  Johnnie  was  a  little  angel  with  halo  above 
his  head,  and  Johnnie,  as  the  neighbors  saw  him,  had  a  spiked  tail, 
claws  on  his  hands,  cloven  hoofs  and  horns  beginning  to  appear  on 
his  head.  And  so  I  say  that  boys  vary  with  the  viewpoint.  From 
her  viewpoint,  the  mother  looks  upon  him  as  a  little  angel  and  I 
doubt  whether  anybody  else  in  tlie  world  does. 

If  I  had  time,  "l  might  ari  ive  at  the  point  where  I  might  say  to 
the  mothers  of  the  land,  "There  must  come  a  time  when  your  boy, 
whom  you  love  with  all  your  lieart  and  soul,  will  reach  a  peiiod  in 
his  life  when  you  will  have  to  let  go  of  him  more  or  less.  He  wiJl 
come  to  the  age  of  12,  13  or  14  Avhen  he  is  going  to  step  out  and  be  a 
man."  I  have  heard  of  a  mother  found  in  tears  by  a  neighbor,  and 
when  she  was  asked,  "What  is  the  matter,  Mrs.  Jones?"  she  answered, 
"Oh !  I  have  lost  mv  liaby."  Tlie  neighbor  knew  there  was  only  one 
boy  in  the  family,  and  asked,  "What's  the  matter,  what  in  the  world 
has  happened?"'  "Whv,  this  morning,  my  boy,  six  years  of  age, 
started  off  to  school."  'There  was  the  mother  broken  hearted,  weep- 
ing over  the  fact  that  her  baby  was  gone. 

Well,  there  is  a  greater  tragedy  to  come  in  the  life  of  every  wrse 
mother,  and  that  is  the  time  wlien  the  boy  has  reached  the  age  of 
14  and  "for  the  first  time  in  his  life  steps  out  into  a  man's  estate,  for 
a  woman  cannot  follow  liim  there  because  the  ways  of  men  are  and 
absolutely  must  be  unlaiown  to  a  large  extent  to  women.   You  know 
we  men  have  always  confessed  our  ignorance  concerning  the  fair 
sex,  but  on  the  other  hand  it  is  just  as  true  that  you  never,  in  this 
world,  can  follow  a  hearty  boy  into  a  man's  estate.    The  father  is 
very  likely  to  make  a  mistake  about  a  boy.    I  think  in  America 
most  of  our  fathers  neglect  their  boys.    One  of  the  difficulties  we 
have  in  this  problem  of  social  uplift  is  the  fact  that  the  fathers  of 
American  boys  are  so  busy  earning  dollars  and  cents  that  they  haven't 
time  to  take  "care  of  their  boys.   Now  T  don't  believe  that  tlie  mother 
can  take  care  of  a  boy  altogether  even  from  the  time  the  boy  is  one 
year  old  up  to  twelve;  I  knoAv  she  cannot  take  care  of  him  altogether 
after  he  is  twelve;  and  T  don't  believe  there  is  any  tragedy  in  this 
country  so  great  as  for  a  man  to  put  all  of  his  energy  into  his  business 
—it  may  be  a  farm,  he  may  start  out  as  a  young  man  with  great  am- 
bition and  determine  that  he  is  going  to  add  acre  to  acre,  that  he  is 
going  to  have  the  finest  stock,  that  he  is  going  to  have  the  finest 
orchard  in  the  country,  that  he  is  going  to  be  known  for  his  cultiva- 
tion of  his  fields,  and  then  after  while  find  out  that  the  greatest  asset 
of  his  farm  has  been  absolutely  neglected. 

Business  men,  T  know,  are  doing  that  all  the  time.  You  hear  of 
tragedy  like  that  every  day.  I  heard  not  long  ago  of  a  man  who  was 
as  busy  as  he  could  be  trying  to  get  enough-  money  to  give  his  boy 
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some  clothes  and  something  to  eat  and  a  roof  over  his  head,  an<l 
when  the  boy  grew  to  be  14  or  3  5,  the  father  found  out  that  the  boy 
was  slipping  down  and  down.  His  mother  could  not  hold  liim,  ]ii« 
father  had  lost  his  grip  and  that  man  knew  that  if  he  stopped  liis 
business  for  a  month  or  two  months  or  three  months,  it  would  cost 
him  thousand  of  dollars  ;  but  he  made  up  his  mind  that  the  only  thing 
he  could  do  was  to  stop,  so  he  stopped  and  he  and  the  boy  went  off 
for  a  vacation  of  three  months  on  a  lake  and  there  the  father  went 
back  to  his  own  boyhood  and  they  hunted,  fished,  swam  and  camped 
together,  sat  around  the  fireside  and  talked  together,  and  at  the 
end  of  three  months  that  boy  was  back  to  his  father's  heart  and 
that  father  had  spent  three  months  in  cultivating  the  most  magni- 
ficent product  there  is  in  this  country.  You  look  upon  your  boys 
more  or  less  as  assets  and  try  to  think  of  them  in  terms  of  dollars 
and  cents.  We  are  that  way  in  this  country;  I  am  sorry  we  are, 
but  nevertheless  Ave  are,  and  I  want  to  say  to  you,  just  a  word  or 
two,  about  the  value  of  some  of  our  boys  in  this  country. 

Do  3^ou  know  that  there  are  about  250,000  babies  borii  in  the  United 
States  every  year,  and  do  you  farmers  know  and  do  you  stock  raisers 
know,  you  who  are  so  careful  about  your  efficiency  in  raising  your 
stock  and  bringing  them  to  pasture,  that  by  the  time  the  children  who 
are  born  this  year  will  be  23  years  old,  50  per  cent,  of  them  will  be 
dead  and  buried  under  ground?  Half  the  crop  of  babies  every  year 
is  a  total  loss  before  the  time  they  are  23  years  of  age.  By  the  time 
that  money,  and  time  and  energy  have  been  put  into  their  cultiva- 
tion and  their  education,  they  are  gone — half  of  them  gone.  Out 
of  all  those  that  are  born,  there  are  only  about  five  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  male  workers  left;  out  of  the  crop  this  year  there  will 
be  only  about  five  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men  workers  ready  to 
go  into  the  world  and  earn  their  living  when  they  are  twenty-three 
years  old.  Out  of  that  number  about  half,  we  will  say  two  hundred 
thousand  hoys,  are  in  the  country,  for  it  is  still  true  that  about  50 
per  cent,  of  our  people  are  country  people;  so  we  have  a  crop  of 
about  two  hundred  thousand  boys  growing  up  every  year. 

What  are  two  hundred  thousand  boys  worth?  Those'  two  hundred 
thousand  boys  are  worth  about  !i?S,000,000  a  year,  that  is  thev  add 
about  18,000,000  worth  of  wealth  every  year  to  this  country.'  You 
immediately  want  to  deduct  the  board,  etc.,  the  cost  of  that 'worker, 
but  you  don't  do  that  when  you  raise  stock.  When  you  raise  stock, 
you  simply  count  the  gross  result.  These  two  hundred  thousand 
boys  will  add  one  billion  six  hundred  thousand  dollars  every  year  to 
the  total  wealth  of  this  country  and  if  they  are  carried  over  thirty 
years,  these  boys  will  be  in  round  numbers  worth  about  fifty  billion 
dollars.  The  yearly  crop  of  boys,  country  boys,  in  this  country,  re- 
duced to  dollars  and  cents,  is  worth  about  "fifty  million  dollars.  I  wish 
I  had  time  to  show  you  this  fact,  that  if  you  farmers  will  take  the 
best  asset  you  have  on  your  ground  and  send  that  boy  out  and  give 
him  a  first  class  education,  that  instead  of  making  about  $588  a  year 
for  his  income,  for  his  own  personal  income,  not  the  wealth  produced 
by  his  hands  which  somebody  else  gets  a  part  of,  but  for  himself,  he 
will  make  about  |588;  whereas,  if  you  give  him  an  education,  he 
will  go  out  and  make  about  1,188  a  year, "every  year.  That  boy  will 
be  worth  about  $600  a  year  more  to  'himself  with  an  education  than 
without  it. 
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Now  I  put  this  thing  down  on  the  American  basis,  a  pretty  low 
basis.  On  the  other  hand,  I  would  like  to  say  to  any  man,  that  the 
biggest  assets  you  have  for  your  own  education  in  your  home  is 
your  own  boy,  and  when  you  can  sit  at  the  feet  of  your  boy  and 
learn  something  from  him  every  day,  then  you  will  really  find  out 
the  value  of  the  boy;  for  in  the  first  place,  the  thing  you  will  learn 
is  the  enlargement  of  your  heart,  the  chance  to  pour  out  yourself 
to  somebody  you  love,  it  doesn't  make  any  difference  whether  you 
ever  get  any  return  in  dollars  and  cents  or  not.  You  men  have 
boys,  and  rating  those  boys  and  telling  those  boys  daily  that  you 
expect  them  some  day  to  pay  you  back  the  money  you  are  putting 
into  them — when  you  do  that  you  are  laying  for  yourself  in  the  future 
the  foundation  of  almost  illimitable  sorrow.  Some  of  these  days 
those  boys  will  profit  by  the  teaching  you  are  giving  them.  Do  you 
know  that  if  you  talk  to  your  boys  along  this  proposition,  "My 
son,  Avhen  you  were  a  baby  I  cared  for  you,  when  you  were  a  boy  and 
couldn't  work,  I  clothed  you,  when  you  were  a  young  man  I  sent 
you  to  school  and  all  of  these  years  I  have  given  you  a  house,  given 
you  something  to  eat,  put  food  into  your  mouth  and  clothes  on  your 
back  and  when  you  get  ready  to  work  in  this  world,  father  expects 
you  to  support  him  ;"  I  want  to  say  to  you,  beware,  your  boy  will 
grow  up  with  that  kind  of  an  education  and  put  it  into  practice  and 
the  day  will  come  when  he  will  give  you  a  living  and  that's  all  on 
this  earth  he  will  give  you. 

Did  you  ever  hear  that  story  that  George  Ade  tells  about  the 
young  man  that  was  brought  up  right  by  an  American  father  said 
he  didn't  believe  in  such  tom  foolery  as  Christmas  time,  didn't  be- 
lieve in  wasting  his  money  on  such  sentimentality  as  presents  and 
every  year  when  Christmas  time  came  around  the  father  took  ten 
dollars  and  put  it  in  the  bank  and  the  boy  and  he  sat  down  together 
and  figured  out  what  the  compound  interest  would  be  and  enjoyed 
their  Christmas  in  that  way  and  didn't  waste  any  time  eating  or 
drinking,  and  the  same  thing  was  true  when  the  Fourth  of  July 
came  around,  and  finally  the  boy  grew  to  be  twenty-one  and  the 
father  had  taken  him  into  business  with  him  and  the  boy  had  put 
out  the  money  he  had  at  compound  interest  and  went  into  partner- 
ship with  his  father  and  it  took  only  three  years  for  him  to  crowd 
the  old  man  out  of  the  business  and  possess  it  all  himself,  every  bit. 
Then  the  old  man  protested  and  said,  "Son,  how  could  you  be  such 
an  ungrateful  son  as  you  are?"  The  boy  said,  "Ungrateful,  don't 
talk  to  me  about  gratitude;  this  world  is  made  up  of  dollars  and 
cents,  and  whatever  the  cash  register  says,  that's  all  the  tale  there 
is  to  tell." 

And  the  moral  of  it  was  that  if  you  bring  up  a  tree,  the  way  the 
sapling  is  bent  the  tree  will  be  inclined,  and  that  is  just  as  true  as 
anything  on  this  earth  can  be;  and  I  want  to  say  to  you  fathers  to- 
night, I  believe  that  one  of  our  great  difficulties  in  this  country  is 
that  the  father  i§  so  busy  making  enough  money  to  buy  bread  to  eat, 
getting  a  house,  getting  the  boy  clothed,  that  he  forgets  that  the 
finest  and  best  education  on  earth  that  a  boy  can  possibly  have  is 
to  learn  by  sympathy  the  gratitude  and  love  and  kindness  and  tender- 
ness and  mercy  that  are  thrown  out  that  are  thrown  out  into  this 
world  without  any  idea  of  their  ever  coming  back  in  dollars  and 
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cents  and  are  the  finest  things  in  life;  so  I  want  to  say  tonight  to 
fathers  who  do  love  their  boys,  and  of  course  you  love  your  boy,  but 
for  Heaven's  sake  don't  get  so  busy  with  the  cows  and  horses  and  j 
pigs  that  you  forget  you've  got  boys.  Why  is  it  you  fathers  must  ' 
live  way  over  there  by  yourself?  What  do  you  live  waj^  out  there 
for?  "Because  I've  got  to  be  near  my  horses  and  my  cows  and  my 
pigs  and  so  on."  Don't  you  think  anything  about  the  children  tliat 
are  growing  up  in  your  home?  Do  they  want  to  live  there?  Do  they 
want  companionship?  Do  they  want  opportunities  for  education? 
Why  in  the  world  don't  you  run  your  farm  out  there  and  buy  an 
automobile  and  ride  into  town  and  live  in  a  suburban  town  at 
night,  stay  there  all  night  like  a  civilized  man  with  your  family 
and  nest  morning  get  iiito  your  automobile  and  go  out  there  next 
morning  and  go  out  there  to  your  farm?  "Heavens  and  eartli, 
you'll  wreck  the  country."  Let  her  be  wrecked.  I'd  just  as  leave 
let  this  country  be  wrecked  as  to  be  constantly  bringing  up  boys 
that  are  going  into  our  institutions,  our  insane  asylums,  our  peni- 
tentiaries, our  feeble  minded  institutions  and  places  of  that  kind. 
I  just  want  to  throw  that  out  to  you  fathers.  I  am  so  deadly  radical, 
so  idealistic,  that  I  don't  believe  it  is  at  all  necessary  for  a  farmer 
to  live  way  out  in  the  woods  on  account  of  his  cats  and  dogs  and 
horses  and  swine.  A  farmer  ought  to  make  up  his  mind  just  as  a 
business  man  does  to  have  some  place  he  calls  home,  and  then  go  to 
his  work. 

Well,  I  guess  I'll  have  to  talk  about  the  country  boy  as  he  really 
is.  I  think  maybe  I'd  better  get  close  home  to  my  subject  and  stay 
there,  because  if  I  get  on  the  subject  of  a  farmer's  home,  a  subject 
that  I  love  with  all  my  heart,  soul,  might  and  mind,  if  I  get  on 
the  subject  of  fathers  and  mothers,  I  will  stray  far  away  from  the 
subject  I  am  really  on,  and  when  I  have  strayed  for  away,  I  always 
come  back  and  feel  sorry  about  it  at  the  end  of  the  speech.  I  am 
like  the  man  that  got  married.  When  the  ceremony  was  over,  he 
was  about  to  throw  Jiis  arms  around  the  neck  of  his  bride,  when 
she  said,  "Hold  on."  "What's  the  matter,  Maria?"  "I  made  up  my 
mind  that  I  am  not  going  to  be  like  other  women ;  I  am  going  to  have 
an  income  of  my  own;  I'm  not  going  to  come  to  you  every  time  I 
want  a  quarter  and  ask  you  for  a  quarter,  so  every  time  you  kiss 
me,  you've  got  to  give  me  a  dollar."  So  the  young  fellow  didn't 
know  what  in  the  world  to  think,  but  he  was  very  much  in  love  and 
very  foolish  and  so  he  agreed  and  the  lady,  the  first  year,  had  a 
good  income.  The  next  year,  and  the  next,  it  fell  off  a  little  bit, 
but  they  got  along  nicely  and  he  went  into  business  and  one  day  he 
came  home  and  said,  "Maria  we  are  ruined,  I've  lost  everything  in 
the  world;  the  house  is  gone,  the  furniture  is  gone,  the  carriage 
must  be  sold  and  everything."  She  said,  "John  don't  be  so  dis- 
couraged;" and  they  rode  around  the  town  and  finally  they  came 
to  a  house  sitting  back  on  a  lawn  and  she  said,  "How  would  you:  like 
to  live  there?"  Don't  torture  me,"  he  said,  "you  know  we  can't 
go  there."  "Yes  we  can."  "How  is  that?"  That  is  my  house." 
"Where  did  you  get  the  money  to  buy  that  house?"  "You  remember 
that  every  time  you  kissed  me  yoir  gave  me  a  dollar ;  I  put  that  money 
out  at  interest  and  that  is  my  house;  I  bought  it  with  the  proceeds." 
And  John's  head  went  down,  he  looked  at  the  floor.    She  said,  "John, 
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what's  tlie  matter,  you  don't  sem  to  be  very  happy  about  this.  No, 
I  was  iust  thinking  of  what  a  fool  I'd  been  for  not  having  done  more 
of  my  kissing  at  home."  If  I  wander  from  my  subject,  I  always  feel 
like  that  man,  I  wish  to  goodness  that  I  had  done  most  of  my  kissing 

^^So*rm  going  to  tell  you  what  I  really  think  a  boy  is  from  the  philo 
genetic  or  genetic  point  of  view.    There  is  just  as  much  difference 
between  a  boy  and  a  man  as  between  one  kind  of  a  dog  and  a  wolf 
and  there  is  as  much  difference  between  a  boy  who  is  sick  and  a 
boy  who  is  well  as  there  is  between  a  bull  dog  and  a  shepherd  dog. 
There  isn't  a  man  who  can  take  hold  of  a  shepherd  pup  and  make 
him  into  a  rabbit  hound.   You  can  break  him  in  and  make  a  sort  of 
an  imitation  out  of  him,  but  he  will  be  a  mighty  sorry  sort  of  a  dog. 
There  are  certain  primitive  instincts  that  must  work  themselves 
out  and  unless  they  get  an  opportunity  to  do  that  if  they  are 
thwarted  the  result  is  a  no-account  beast.   I  saw  a  little  dog  of  that 
kind  one  time;  it  was  in  a  cow  patch.   The  cows  did  not  belong  to 
the  master  of  the  dog,  a  shepherd  dog,  and  every  time  he  began  to 
follow  his  instinct  and  run  after  the  cows,  they  had  hauled  him  up 
and  tied  him  to  a  post  and  after  a  while  he  was  a  splendmdly 
broken,  well  trained  dog,  wouldn't  look  at  a  cow,  and  I  remember 
that  doo-  when  it  grew  up,  wouldn't  come  around  the  house,  wasn  t 
any  good  at  night  as  a  watch  dog  and  you'd  find  him  lying  out  m 
a  plowed  field  all  by  himself.  He  wouldn't  come  when  you  d  call  hmi 
and  I  wondered  what  he  was  doing  at  night,  because  he  slept  all  day 
^  and  wasn't  around  the  house  at  night;  and  after  a  while  I  noticed 
that  his  nose  and  paws  were  all  muddy  and  one  day  my  brother 
and  I  saw  the  tracks  of  this  dog,  the  only  one  of  the  kind  m  tbe 
country,  such  a  perverted  -brute,  so  well  trained  that  he  wouldn  t 
look  at  a  cow  and  lay  around  in  the  day  doing  nothing,  and  at  night 
that  dog  prowled  all  night  long  up  and  down  the  creek  routing  out 
musk  rats.   We  have  taken  our  boys  that  have  a  nature,  and  instinct 
that  belongs  to  them  and  tried  to  turn  it  and  shape  it  to  make  it  suit 

us.  -r.  •)  J-  U 

I  want  to  leave  this  thought  with  you  tonight;  it  you  ve  got  a  boy 
at  home  on  your  farm,  for  Heaven's  sake  don't  try  to  save  him  from 
the  foolishness  you  went  through  yourselves.  He's  got  to  go  through 
it  Let  me  tell  you  people  tonight,  you  are  no  better  than  the  young 
people,  not  a  bit.  If  you  could  go  back  for  a  minute  and  your  bodies 
could  be  made  young  again,  you  would  be  as  foolish  as  they.  You  d 
go  out  and  dance  all  night  till  three  in  the  morning.  But  there  s 
something  gone  out  of  your  system,  your  psychology,  your  mentality. 
You  think  anybody  that  does  that  is  foolish.  You  want  to  take  the 
young  fellow  today  and  make  him  a  different  young  man.  It  is  abso- 
lutely impossible.  You  were  the  foolish  fellow  you  were  at  16, 
17  18  because  your  father  was,  and  your  father  was  what  he  was 
because  his  father  and  grandfather  was.  That  is  the  first  proposition 
I  want  to  lay  down. 

You  may  change  this  country,  you  may  climb  up  the  sides  ot  our 
mountain  and  sweep  them  clear  of  their  timber  and  the  rains  will 
descend  and  the  floods  come  and  move  the  mightiest  works  made  by 
the  hand  of  man  or  God,  you  may  blast  away  the  mountains,  dig 
tunnels  through  them,  harness  the  mightiest  rivers  and  if  yon 
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please,  the  tides  of  the  very  ocean,  but  believe  me  you  cannot  change 
the  nature  of  a  boy;  he  is  going  to  have  his  way  in  this  world  as 
sure  as  you  are  born,  and  if  you  try  to  thwart  it  you  will  fill  these 
institutions  like  the  one  across  the  street.  I  saw  over  there  toniglit 
three  or  four  little  children  playing  in  the  street  on  the  cobble 
stones,  while  two  puppy  dogs,  following  their  nature,  were  engaged 
in  a  perfectly  riotous  play  on  the  green  grass.  Why,  those  boys 
would  have  been  taken  up  and  put  in  that  penitentiary  over  there 
if  they  got  on  the  grass;  dogs  on  the  grass  were  all  right;  but  you 
keep  the  boys  off  the  grass.  That's  what  we  are  doing  all  over  this 
country,  everyone  of  use,  especially  in  the  cities. 

J  haven't  so  much  to  say  against  the  country.  A  boy  naturally 
finds  in  the  country  the  environment  he  wants.  He  finds  there  the 
kind  of  environment  that  fits  his  nature.  The  country  fits  the  boy 
to  perfection.  The  trouble  with  the  country  is,  father  and  mother, 
because  they  don't  understand  that  when  Johnny  wants  to  go  fishing 
he  is  doing  something  that  will  educate  him  more  than  anything 
else.  Let  me,  for  an  instant,  go  through  some  of  the  stages  through 
which  your  boy  is  likely  to  go,  for  this  is  what  your  boy  is,  mother; 
you  know  that  nice  little  angelic  baby  of  yours,  that  little  baby  is  a 
savage,  he  is  going  to  be  a  savage  and  going  to  be  a  barbarian,  he  is 
going  into  the  nomadic  period,  then  into  the  agricultural  stage,  and 
then  he  will  develop  into  the  chivalrous  stage,  and  then  into  a  20th 
century  man.  Roughly  stating,  that  is  true.  I  am  not  going  to  in- 
sist that  that  is  absolutely  true.  Your  boy  is  going  to  begin  as  a 
savage,  then  going  into  the  barbarian  period,  then  going  into  the 
nomadic  period,  then  into  the  agricultural  stage. 

Way, over  there  in  Brooklyn,  New  York  they  took  me  and  showed 
me  with  a  great  deal  of  pride  a  little  plot  of  ground,  about  this 
big,  where  they  were  letting  the  children  born  over  in  New  York  and 
whose  parents  perhaps  have  been  in  the  country  for  centuries,  letting 
those  children  express,  as  far  as  the  poverty  stricken  city  can,  the 
primitive  agricultural  instinct  in  the  children.  Why,  there  is  a 
period  in  life  when  everybody  who  is  normal  would  be  a  farmer. 
I  could  take  every  boy  in  this  country,  except  a  certain  small  per- 
centage, and  make  a  farmer  out  of  him  and  he'd  like  it  better  tlian 
anything  else  in  the  world.  Our  schools  haven't  found  it  out.  They 
are  trying,  in  advanced  schools,  to  come  somewhere  near  it,  so  they 
give  little  children  these  little  gardens,  taking  hold  of  this  primitive 
agricultural  instinct. 

When  you  have  a  boy  to  begin  with,  remember  you've  got  a  savage. 
Pon't  think  because  you  are  a  Christian  man  and  a  Christian  woman 
because  you  have  a  Greek  education,  because  you  have  gone  througJi 
cultural  periods,  that  therefore  your  boy  is  going  to  be  born  up  here 
where  you  left  off.  Nothing  of  the  sort;  he  is  going  to  be  a  little 
savage,  and  the  thing  you've  got  to  do  is  to  let  him  work  his  savagery 
out  in  play.  In  1780  Dr.  Rush  of  Philadelphia  said  that  the  Mora- 
vians give  their  children  all  of  the  necessary  manual  exercises  in  the 
simple  form  of  manual  art.  I  went  there  the  other  day  and  they 
have  a  magnificent  brick  gymnasium,  and  there  they  are  letting  their 
boys  and  girls  play.  Why?  Because  they  have  found  out  that  play 
is  absolutely  the  best  education  on  earth  for  the  growing  boy.  If 
you  stop  that  boy  from  playing,  it's  sure  as  can  be  you  are  hurting 
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him  all  his  life.  He  must  play,  he  is  bound  to  play,  and  when  he  be- 
gins to  play,  his  little  instincts  crop  out.  He  wants  a  bow  and  arrow, 
he  wants  to  hunt  and  shoot  and  chase,  he  wants  to  play  hide-and-seek, 
because  our  ancestors  made  their  living  by  hunting  and  chasing  and 
being  chased  and  the  same  sort  of  instinct  is  going  to  crop  out  m 

our  boys.  .  , 

Notice  in  the  first  place  what  a  magnificent  environment  the  coun- 
try is    Every  once  in  a  while  I  hear  people  in  the  city  bemoaning 
the  fact  that  so  many  of  our  children  have  got  to  grow  up  m  the 
country    They  think  that  because  anybody  grows  up  m  the  country, 
he  hasn't  got  a  chance;  but  you  go  right  down  in  the  city  and  look 
at  those  poor  children.   The  other  day  I  rode  out  on  the  East  Side 
of  New  York  in  the  railroad  train  and  saw  those  poor  children  out 
there  playing,  watching  with  one  eye  the  policeman  and  watching 
with  the  other  for  somebody  to  chase  them,  and  snatching  m  that 
way  little  bits  of  the  play  that  their  life  desires.   It  is  only  natural 
for  boys  to  want  to  throw  and  play  ball.   Why?   Because,  way  back 
in  their  own  ancestry,  when  our  folks  were  hunters,  the  man  who 
could  throw  and  throw  straight  and  throw  quick  brought  home  a 
dinner  to  the  family  and  his  offspring  succeeded,  they  survived  be- 
cause thev  were  the  fittest  or  had  the  fittest  father,  and  as  a  result 
the  boys  ^vhose  fathers  were  strong,  straight  throwers  and  quick 
throwers  have  survived.    A  boy  throws,  you  know,  instinctively;  a 
c^irl  can't  throw,  she  has  to  learn,  and  a  woman  never  has  learned 
to  throw    Why*^    Because  their  mothers  didn't  have  to  throw,  but 
their  fathers  did  and  the  reason  you  and  T  are  here  tonight  is  be- 
cause we  had  fathers  who  were  first  class  throwers.   They  threw  with, 
a  club  they  threw  with  a  sling  and  threw  with  a  stone,  and  the 
right  arm  of  your  boy  has  something  in  it  that  makes  him  want  to 

Swpose  you  have  got  a  boy  walking  along  the  road  with  gravel 
on  the  side  of  it  and  suppose  right  over  here  there  is  an  impudent 
pane  of  glass  staring  out  of  an  empty  house,  what  is  he  going  to  do . 
There's  a  policeman  on  the  corner,  but  it  doesn't  make  any  differ- 
ence he  is  going  to  throw.    If  he  is  out  in  the  country,  he  can 
throW    A  boy  can  throw  in  tlie  country  and  nobody  bothers  their 
head  about  it,  they  praise  him  for  it  and  quite  rightfully.  Suppose 
he  is  in  the  city  where  no  boy  has  any  business  to  be;  when  he  is 
a  city  lad,  he  hasn't  a  chance  to  work  that  off  unless  he  can  do  it  in 
a  back  alley,  unless  he  gets  out  and  snatches  up  little_  pieces  of 
clay  in  the  alleys  or  gets  on  a  citj^  play  ground  that  is  already 
crowded.   Over  in  New  York  City,  Miss  Farrell,  who  teaches  children 
had  a  boy  that  would  throw.    She  got  him  up  one  day  and  said,  I 
understand  you  threw  and  broke  a  pane  of  glass?"    Then  she  sent 
the  ianitor  and  had  him  set  a  pane  of  glass  up  m  a  chair  and  said 
'Johnny,  here's  the  ball;  let's  see  you  break  that  v^ne  ot  glass.'  He 
was  so  astonished  that  at  first  he  didn't  know  what  to  make  of  it, 
buT  after  a  while  he  bolted  away  and  broke  that  glass  into  a  thoiv 
sand  Bieces    She  had  established  a  point  of  contact  between  herself 
and  Johnnv  and  could  sit  down  and  talk  to  him  about  destroying 
nronerty    She  told  him  that  if  he  wanted  to  throw,  to  throw  a  ball 
on  a  base  ball  diamond  and  if  he  wanted  to  break  glass  to  pick 
out  the  beer  bottles  and  break  all  the  beer  bottles  in  the  world 
and  it  wotildn't  make  any  difference  if  he  did.   When  she  said  that, 
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she  made  a  point  of  contact  with  that  boy  and  wasiible  to  get  hold 
of  his  soul  because  he  saw  she  was  a  woman  who  understood  boys. 

Now  I  want  to  take  up  the  nomadic  period.  There  is  another 
stage  in  a  boy's  life  when  you  could  make  every  normal  boy  in 
America  a  cattle  raiser,  if  you  drilled  him  right.  He  would  become 
a  cattle  raiser  because  our  ancestors  went  through  that  stage  when, 
instead  of  going  out  into  the  world  and  killing  animals,  we  domesti- 
cated them.  And  so  you  will  see  a  boy  reach  that  sftage  where  he 
won't  like  horses  or  cows,  if  he  loves  any  kind  of  animal,  it  will 
be  a  dog.  I  want  to  tell  you  that  if  you  bring  up  your  boy  without 
association  with  a  dog,  you  neglect  his  education,  he  never  will  make 
the  kind  of  a  man  he  ought  to  be  unless  he  has  gone  through  associa- 
tion with  a  dog.  If  you  can  grow  up  with  a  puppy  dog,  so  much  the 
better,  it's  better  than  learning  Greek ;  and  I'm  glad  I  learned  Greek, 
_but  a  whole  lot  gladder  that  in  my  lifetime  I  had  a  dog  and  he 
and  I  grew  up  together  and  there  are  lots  of  things  I  learned  from 
that  dog.  I  remember  the  one  thing  I  learned  was  how  to  be  a  father : 
He  was  given  to  us  by  a  farmer  who  didn't  know  anything  about 
dogs,  and  that  dog,  being  a  perfectly  sane  normal  dog,  ate  eggs. 
Eggs  were  good  to  eat  and  he  ate  them;  it  shoAved  he  had  good 
sense.  A  puppy  dog  that  won't  eat  an  egg  hasn't  got  good 
sense,  and  this  dog  had  good  sense,  so  when  he  found  a  hen's  egg 
he  ate  it,  and  the  farmer  said,  "I  wouldn't  have  that  kind  of  a  dog 
on  the  place."  I  found  a  way  to  break  him  of  eating  eggs.  I  punched 
a  little  hole  in  an  egg  and  put  some  cayenne  pepper  on  the  inside  and 
after  a  while  he  saw  it  and  ate  it  and  then  there  was  a  circus. 
Now  when  that  dog  sees  an  egg,  he  will  go  around  it  in  a  circle 
and  bark  at  it,  but  he  has  learned  sometliing.  We  said,  "What  are 
we  going  to  do  about  this  puppy  dog  to  train  it?"  Finally  we  made 
up  our  minds  to  pet  our  dog  as  much  as  we  could  pet  it  and  then, 
when  we  wanted  to  punish  him,  we  would  simply  cease  petting 
him,  and  that  plan  worked  all  right  and  I've  got  a  boy  at  home  and 
I  do  exactly  the  same  thing  with  my  boy.  I  learn  more  about  how  to 
bring  up  a  boy  from  learning  how  to  bring  up  a  puppy  dog  than  from 
all  the  studies  I  have  ever  had  and  all  the  colleges  and  universities 
I  have  ever  attended;  so  that  tonight  I  have  even  got  to  be  careful 
about  my  boy  because  I  am  afraid  to  say  anything  in  criticism, 
because  he  feels  it. 

I  learned  that  lesson  from  a  dog,  and  I  say  that  a  man  who  misses 
lessons  like  that  has  missed  something  tine,  strong  and  beautiful 
out  of  his  life.  My  own  boy  vmit  through  exactly  that  same  stage. 
He  wanted  a  dog  and  got  a  dog.  My  boy,  like  every  other  boy  whose 
father  and  grandfathers  were  born  and  lived  in  the  woods  for  many, 
many  years,  when  Ave  lived  out  in  the  woods,  not  here  in  America 
but  over  in  the  woods  of  Germany  and  Northern  Europe;  when  we 
were  out  there  and  our  children  wandered  away  from  the  firelight 
at  night,  a  wolf  came  along  and  grabbed  them  up,  and  as  a  resillt, 
the  child  that  was  afraid  of  the  dark  was  the  one  that  succeeded,  the 
one  that  survived.  Your  fathers  wei-e  what  they  were  because  they 
were  children  that  Avere  instinctively  afraid  of  the  dark  and  that 
same  thing  comes  down  in  our  children  today.  You  think  that  it 
is  because  you  tell  ghost  stories  to  children  that  they  are  afraid 
of  the  dark,  but  that  is  not  true,  it  is  because  in  our  earlier  history, 
the  children  who  were  afraid  of  the  dark  were  the  only  ones  that 
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survived  If  we  went  to  work  to  club  that  boy  into  shape  and  punish 
him  for  being  afraid  of  the  dark,  we  would  only  make  him  a  thwarted 
thino-  so  we  let  him  alone  and  get  him  a  puppy  dog  and  had  tied  him 
up  down  in  the  cellar.  That  boy  wouldn't  go  down  in  that  cellar 
at  nic^ht  for  a  hundred  thousand  dollars,  he  wouldn't  go  down 
there*  for  auvthins  in  the  world,  and  for  three  nights  the 
dog  went  down  and'^finally  my  boy  said,  "You  aint  going  to  treat  my 
do^  that  way,"  and  he  marched  right  down  into  that  dark  cellar  and 
nut  that  dog  to  bed,  and  a  little  while  after  that,  when  we  forgot 
our  key  he  went  rioht  in  through  that  dark  cellar  and  opene<l 
the  door  for  us;  going  down  into  the  cellar  to  put  his  dog  to  bed 
had  taken  fear  of  the^dark  out  of  that  boy's  heart  as  nothing  else 
could  have  done  and  had  taught  him  one  of  the  grandest  lessons  ot 
self  sacrifice  he  could  ever  learn.  ,    -,  ^  , 

When  the  boy  came  back  home  to  the  city  where  had  to  make  our 
livino-  the  o-reat  question  was.  Shall  the  boy  bring  his  dog  back? 
AVe  explained  that  he  could  not  possibly  bring  the  dog  back  to  the 
city  because  the  city  is  no  place  to  raise  dogs;  a  city  isn't  the  place 
to  raise  horses  or  sheep,  it  isn't  the  place  to  raise  even  hogs;  down 
there  in  the  southern  part  of  Philadelphia,  they  raise  hogs  but  we 
are  driving  them  out;  the  city  isn't  a  fit  place  for  such  things  as 
that-  for  such  things  as  that  you  must  go  out  into  the  country 
where  there  is  plenty  of  fresh  air  and  blue  sky  and  good  things  to 
eat  but  we  crowd  our  cities  with  little  children.    It's  a  terrible 
ihzncr  to  treat  our  dumb  animals  that  way,  but  all  right  for  our 
children;  so  we  told  our  boy  that  we  would  have  to  leave  the  dog 
in  the  country,  so  the  boy  had  the  great  question  between  his  love 
for  his  dog  and  his  own  selfish  satisfaction  in  having  the  dog  with 
us  and  he  made  up  his  mind,  for  the  sake  of  the  dog,  to  leave  it  m  the 
country.    Do  you  believe  there  will  ever  come  a  time  m  all  his  lite 
when  there  will  be  any  finer  lesson  learned  ?   I  don't  believe  there  will 
ever  come  a  time  when  he  will  have  to  make  a  harder  choice  between 
selfishness  and  unselfishness  than  when  he  left  that  dog  m  the 
country  for  the  dog's  own  sake.  „      ,    .      .  +1, 

Believe  me  that  the  country  is  the  place  for  the  boy  from  the  age 
of  one  to  fifteen  or  sixteen,  and  if  we  will  only  get  the  school  condi- 
tions right,  then  it  will  be  the  place  for  him  for  all  his  life,  because 
a  boy  will  naturally  learn  more  in  the  country.   A  boy  learns  three 
things  in  the  country  that  he  never  learns  in  any  school,  that  a  city 
boy  cannot  possiblV  learn.    Whenever  a  city  boy  ^'ants  anything 
do  you  know  what  he  says?   He  says  first,  "Where  will  I  buy  it? 
Kow  notice  a  country  boy;  when  a  country  boy  wants  something^, 
the  first  thing  that  he  says  is,  "Have  T  got  it?    If  I  haven  t  got  it 
can  I  make  something  do  for  it?    And  if  I  haven't  got  something 
that  will  answer  the  purpose,  how  can  I  make  it?'    And  when  the 
country  boy  has  learned  those  three  lessons,  he  is  beuer  equipped 
for  life  than  by  any  other  thing  he  can  ever  possibly  learn  m  this 
world    He  has  learned  to  solve  problems  that  will  meet  every  man 
every  where  he  goes.    Over  in  Brooklyn  there  was  a  school  way  up 
almost  outside  of  the  city  limits,  and  a  country  girl  came  down 
there  from  somewhere  up  in  ^s^ew  York  State.    She  had  f 60  and  was 
going  to  learn  how  to  become  a  special  class  teacher.    As  Miss 
Farrell  said,  "How  in  the  world  are  you  going  to  support  yourself  r 
"Oh,  this  wUl  see  me  tlirough  my  preparation  and  I  will  get  a  30b 
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somewhere."  So  Miss  Farrell  didn't  know  what  to  do  with  this 
woman,  and  when  she  heard  they  wanted  a  special  teacher  at  that 
school  in  the  suburbs  she  sent  this  girl  over.  She  expected  to  get  a 
telephone  message  protesting,  but  didn't  get  it  and  a  month  later 
went  over  to  see  about  it,  and  when  she  got  there  she  began  to 
talk  to  the  principal  about  other  things  and  after  a  while  brought 
up  the  case  of  Miss  Smith  and  said,  "How  is  Miss  Smith  doing?" 
"Fine,  fine;  when  she  came  here  we  turned  her  into  an  empty  ro1)m 
with  nothing  but  a  stove,  and  every  teacher  that  had  a  boy  she 
couldn't  do  anything  with  turned  him  over  to  Miss  Smith,  and 
she  got  together  a  few  nails,  some  lumber  and  twine  and  'other 
things  and  had  those  boys  get  some  soap  boxes  and  go  out  on  the 
dumps  and  get  tin  cans  and  taught  them  how  to  make  wooden  and 
tin  things  out  of  these  soap  boxes  and  cans."  And  do  you  know  that 
country  school  teacher  with  her  class,  with  no  equipment  but  just 
a  few  old  boxes  and  tin  cans,  because  she  had  that  country  notion 
of  doing  with  what  you  have  at  hand,  that  girl  took  the  prize  in 
the  New  York  City  exhibition  when  the  classes  met  for  the  exhibi- 
tion of  manual  training,  and  I  say  to  you  solemnly  that  the  country 
boy  has  the  biggest  chance  in  the  world  if  he  will  only  get  a  father 
and  mother  that  understand  the  country  boy;  if  you  will  just  let 
him  work  himself  out  in  his  environment  and  express  some  of  the 
God-given  impulses  that  are  in  him. 

A  boy  is  not  bad  when  he  is  born  into  this  world,  he  is  good; 
he  learns  to  be  bad  after  awhile,  from  his  association  with  grown 
up  people,  but  when  he  comes  into  this  world  he  is  good,  and  if 
father  and  mother  can  only  sit  at  the  feet  of  that  boy  and  learn 
something  from  him  and  at  the  same  time  throw  open  the  world  to 
him  that  he  finds  in  the  country,  he  will  fit  himself  to  his  surround- 
ings. 

Let  me  stop  for  a  moment ;  T  don't  mean  that  you  have  got  to  move 
your  country  schools  or  not  send  a  boy  to  school.  I  don't  believe 
that  any  school  in  any  city  is  as  fine  as  a  country  school.  But  what 
I  mean  is,  that  instead  of  looking  upon  your  boy,  when  he  begins 
to  express  somethings,  instinctive  things  in  his  nature,  instead  of 
looking  upon  those  things  as  degenerative,  remember  that  those  things 
are  the  finest  things  in  him  and  you  can  educate  him  that  way 
better  than  any  other  way,  if  we  only  get  that  attitude  and  under- 
stand that  we,  as  older  people,  are  here  for  the  good  we  can  do  our 
boys,_  we've  got  the  viewpoint  of  the  situation  and  when  we'ev  got 
the  viewpoint  of  the  situation,  our  good  American  commonsense  will 
help  us  work  out  this  thing  and  we  will  begin  to  understand  some 
ot  the  beauties  of  boy  nature  as  Whittier  saw  him  when  he  said: 

"Blessings  on  thee,  little  man, 
Barefoot  boy  with  cheek  of  tan; 
With  thy  turned  up  pantaloons 
And  thy  merry  whistled  tunes; 
With  thy  red  lip,  redder  still. 
Kissed  by  strawberries  on  the  hill; 
With  the  sunshine  on  thy  face, 
Through  thy  torn  brim's  jaunty  grace; 
From  my  heart  I  give  thee  joy! 
I  was  once  a  barefoot  boy. 


"Prince  thou  art— the  grown  up  man 
Only  is  Republican. 
Let' the  million-dollared  ride! 
Barefoot,  trudging  at  his  side, 
Thou  hast  more  than  he  can  buy, 
In  the  reach  of  ear  and  eye,  _ 
Outward  sunshine,  inward  joy;^^ 
Blessings  on  thee,  barefoot  boy !" 

i:h^r^<r  that  I  am  praying  for  in  this  land  of  ours  is,  that  we 
shlll  rSio-lizfthat  Se'^Jnest  ^product  of  this  country,  without  any 
SSptTon  whatsoever,  the  standard  that  we  ought  to  erect,  is  the 
S  dean  deared  eVed,  tanned  country  boy  of  America  and  when 
we  But  him  on  he  apex  ^here  he  bdongs,  then  we  begin  to  make  our 
.stable  and  fit  as  a  blessed  habitation  for  the  country  boy, 
Z  arfdT  fa^Ls  and  ^  will  be  mighty  glad  to  live  in  t  .s 

you  and  L,  mxne  b  g^mething  marvdously  true  m  what  the 

God  his  ?ome  and  it  "covers  the  earth  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  The  next  topic  is,  "Co-operation  in  the  Distri- 
huTi^n  and  Bale  of  Farm  Products  and  the  Purchase  of  Farm  Sup- 
Ss  "  by  Mr  E.  B.  Dorsett  of  Mansfidd,  Pa.,  The  speaker  on  this 
subSct  needs  no  introduction  to  a  Pennsylvania  audience;  he  is 
known  a  1  over  the  State  and  has  often  been  m  our  meetings.  I 
have  the  pleasure  of  presenting  to  you  Mr.  Dorsett. 

Mr.  Dorsett  spoke  as  follows: 

PO  OPFR  VTION  IN  THE  DISTRIBUTION  AND  SALE  OF  FARM 
pScTS  InD  the  purchase  OF  FARM  SUPPLIES 

By  E.  B.  DORSETT,  Mansfield,  Pa. 

that  I  begin  to  feel  my  »«f  seriousness, 
?i°e\';st  ^op'    of  orto'nr/nd  cities:  and  we  have  with  ns  the 

£Sfei;teris^Sis  ^-hrsii  a^;s 
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into  history,  you  are  bound  to  see  a  change  in  our  commercial  world 
Now,  we  are  hearing  much  today  about  the  high  cost  of  livino-  and 
I  shall  touch  upon  that  subject  tonight  only  because  it  is  closely 
allied  to  the  one  which  has  been  assigned  me.  We  shall  not  attempt 
to  solve  the  problem,  however,  as  that  is  being  so  ably  done  by  men 
at  Washington  who  never  did  anything  or  produced  anything  but 
financial  disturbances  and  business  depression,  that  a  solution  is 
not  necessary.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  high  cost  of  livino- 
might  be  reduced  through  legislation ;  and  it  is  also  true  that  it  miglit 
be  made  so  low  that  it  would  positively  be  too  expensive  to  live. 
It  IS  not  nearly  so  important  that  the  present  cost  of  liviu"-  be 
reduced,  as  it  is  that  the  poor  unfortunate  who  has  to  work  for  a 
living,  sliould  be  provided  with  ways  and  means  of  paying  for  th^ 
living  which  he  gets.  Or,  in  other  words,  the  ability  to  pay  is  of 
greater  importance  than  the  opportunity  to  buy  cheaply. 

Tariff  as  a  Remedy:  There  are  many  who  believe  that  a  reduction 
m  tarift'  duties  Avould  reduce  the  cost  of  living,  and  in  this  they 
reason  logically,  as  it  is  only  right  to  expect  that,  if  high  tariff 
duties  tend  to  raise  the  cost  of  living,  a  reduction  in  those  duties 
would  produce  an  opposite  effect. 

Let  us  analyze  the  question  carefully  from  the  farmer's  viewpoint 
We  are  assembled  at  the  county  seat  of  one  of  the  greatest  wooi 
producing  counties  in  our  State.  How  much  will  these  farmers  be 
benefitted  and  how  much  will  the  cost  of  living  be  reduced  to  them  if 
they  are  compelled  to  sell  their  wool  in  an  open  market  and  buy 
back  woolen  goods  in  a  .protected  one?  Some  time  ago  the  duty 
was  removed  from  fertilizer  materials  with  the  avowed  purpose  of 
reducing  the  cost  of  the  manufactured  goods  to  the  farmer  But 
instead  of  that  the  farmer  is  paying  from  |2.00  to  |2.50  per  ton 
more  for  his  goods  today  than  he  paid  before  the  duty  was  removed 
lo  cap  the  climax,  it  is  now  proposed,  under  the  bill  pending,  to 

/J",  oa  ^  '^'"'^^  ^  ^  ^^^^^  P^^"  ^'^^^k  ^^^^  ^^ill  add  another  |1.60 
ot  J1.80  per  ton  for  the  farmer  to  pay.  When  hides  were  placed 
on  the  free  list,  great  care  was  exercised  to  retain  the  duty  on  leather 
aiid  manufactured  goods  so  that,  instead  of  buying  his  shoes  cheaper 
the  farmer  is  actually  paying  from  fl.OO  to  |3.fl0  per  pair  more 
for  his  shoes  today  than  he  paid  before  hides  were  admitted  free 

Tariff  should  no  longer  be  considered  a  political  question,  hut  a 
business  problem.  It  is  quite  time  that  we  quit  making  it  a  foot- 
ball tor  party  politics,  or  permitting  scheming  politicians  to  use  it 
as  a  means  m  securing  office,  or  in  retaining^  those  already  on  th- 
payroll.    Let  us  earnestly  hope  that  the  tariff  bill  may  be' written 

m  Democrats,  not  by  Eepublicans,  nor  by  Progressives,  but  by 
a  lariff  Commission  composed  of  men  with  non-partisan  views  hav- 
mg  high  Ideals,  actuated  only  by  pure  motives  and  with  an  earnest 
desire  to  perform  a  service  that  sliall  be  for  the  greatest  good  to 
the  greatest  number.  The  slogan  of  the  farmer  should  be,  "A  tariff 
for  all  or  a  tariff  for  none." 

Farmers  Discriminated  Against:  In  much  of  the  legislation  of 
the  past  the  interests  of  the  farmer  and  the  importance  of  agriculture 
have  either  been  overlooked  or  greatly  underestimated,  and  in  the 
proposed  tariff  legislation  for  the  future,  discrimination  most  vicious 
in  kind  and  character  is  being  thrust  upon  the  American  farmer  He 
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is  not  beiug  consulted  as  to  his  interests,  and  no  opportunity  to 
appear  before  committees  and  express  bis  views  has  been  accoixled 
Mm  Many  comments  are  being  made  concerning  the  probable  eftect 
tariff  changes  will  have  upon  trade,  labor  and  manufacturing  m- 
Sies  in  general;  and  in  all  this,  agriculture,  the  greatest  industry 
o  them  an,  is  seemingly  forgotten.  We  boast  of  our  great  railroads 
and  our  manufacturing  industries,  of  the  labor  and  energy  that  is 
requi^id  to  keep  them  in  operation;  and  yet  it  is  nothing  when  com- 
paS  with  the  labor  and  energy  required  to  turn  the  brown  soil 
every  year  in  order  that  we  may  grow  foodstuffs  to  feed  our  people 

It  is^rue  that  quite  recently  the  f ^^^^        .^X^f: tsfpTi^ 
there  are  some  who  are  falling  over  themselves  m  their  efforts  to  help 
the  fa^mei  help  himself.    To  me  this  is  both  humiliating  ancl  exas- 
perating    He  is  not  asking  for,  nor  is  he  deeply  luteres  ed  ni 
"Country  Life  Commissions,"  "Rural  Uplift  Societies,"  and  "Social 
Process  Clubs."    These  things  are  of  greater  usefulness  to  the  men 
and  womeu  who  have  nothing  else  to  do  but  bewail  the  condition  ot 
pooT  down-trodden  farmer.    The  farmer  knows  that   it  any 
real  Sf  is  obtained,  it  must  come  from  within  and  not  outside 
hi^  ranks    In  this,  and  in  many  other  states  he  has  an  organization 
at  looks  after  h  s  social,  financial  and  educational  needs  and  i 
present  indications  count  for  anything,  it  will  not  be  long  before  i 
will  wield  a  greater  influence  in  shaping  legislation  _  effecting  h^s 
Tnterests    He  is  not  asking  for  charity;  just  plain  simple  justice 
and  a  fair  chance  and  equal  opportunity  to  earn  for  himself  and 
fflmilv  an  honest  livelihood.  _ 

T  have  dwelt  at  some  lengtli  upon  this  question  because  it  has  a 
diLt  bLring  upon  one  of  the  main  factors  contained  in  my  subject 
namely  The  cost  of  distribution.  It  costs  the  farmer  of  Pennsylvania 
fiim  three  to  four  dollars  per  ton  to  ship  his  hay  to  the  cities  of 
New  York  and  Philadelphia.  It  costs  him  fi-om  six  to  twelve  cents 
pel  bushel  to  ship  his  potatoes  to  the  same  cities,  while  the  Canadian 
farmer  can  ship,  by  water,  his  hay  for  $1.50  per  ton  and  his  potatoes 
foXo  01  threV  cents  per  bushel.  Remove  the  duty  of  these  products 
flTifl  the  farmer  can  readily  guess  the  result. 

P^fU  InferesfecZ-    In  every  co-operative  movement,  whether  it 
be  se  1  ng  tt  products  of  the  faL  or  Wrchasing  farm  -PP^-s  there 
mvs^  be  at  least  two  parties  to  the  transaction,  namely,  the  producei 
ZTfhl  cousumer    If  these  were  all,  it  would  not  be  necessary  to 
wrL  this  mpTor  discuss  this  subject.    Unfortunately  there  has 
relTi^n<^Svaie\  a  svsteni  of  distribution,  both  from  the  farm  to  the 
consumer^nd  from  the  factory  to  the  farm,  that  is  pernicious  and 
exneuSve  to  say  the  least.   This  has  been  made  possib  e  by  the  con- 
stentlY  iAcreasfng  number  of  men,  better  known  as  "middlemen," 
who  have  been  coming  in  between  the  farmer  and^  the  consumer, 
??prPhT  deciSasin-  the  price  the  farmer  should  receive  for  his  pro- 
d^cTs  LdTSeSinrthe  cost  to  the  consumer.   The  problem  we  are 
endS^^^in^to  '  olve,  therefore,  becomes  one  of  method  and  system 
rnther  than  one  that  can  be  solved  by  legislation 

EemelT  The  remedy  lies  in  a  systematic  and  mte  ligent  organiza- 
tion of  farmers.  Unorganized,  the  farmer  is  helpless;  organized, 
he  becomesTpowerful  factor  in  regulating  trade  and  commerce  to 
and  from  the  farm,  and  in  enacting  laws  governing  the  same. 
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The  Grange  a  Factor:  The  Grange  in  Pennsylvania  has  been  a 
potential  factor  in  starting  the  co-operative  movement  in  thif?  State 
Its  plan  of  operation  in  brief  is  this:— A  buying  and  selling  agency 
has  been  organized,  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  our  State  known 
as  the  Keystone  Grange  Exchange.  The  Subordinate  Granges  of  the 
State  join  the  organization,  thereby  according  to  their  members  the 
privilege  of  transacting  business  with  tlie  Exchange.  The  Directors 
of  the  Exchange  elect  a  manager,  who  has  charge  of  the  selling  of 
farm  products  and  the  purchase  of  farm  supplies.  Thus  far  the  plan 
has  been  successful  and  is  receiving  loyal  support  from  the  members 
of  the  Exchange. 

Method  of  Distrihution:    Each  Subordinate  Grange  appoints  an 
agent  to  look  after  the  shipment  of  farm  products  and  the  purchase 
of  farm  supplies.   The  manager  of  the  Exchange  secures  the  market 
and  the  local  agent  makes  shipment  as  directed.   By  tliis  method  the 
farmer,  with  only  a  few  tons  of  hay,  or  a  few  bushels  of  grain  or 
vegetables,  is  permitted  to  join  with  his  neighbor  and  ship  in  car 
lots,  thereby  saving  from  one  to  three  dollars  per  ton  in  frieo-ht  as 
well  as  eliminating  the  unnecessary  middleman.   In  time  this  method 
of  slapping  farm  products  will  tend  to  standardize  our  goods  The 
consumer  will  soon  learn  that  any  product  stamped  with  the  Ex- 
change label  is  a  guarantee  as  to  grade,  count,  weight  and  quality 
ihis  means  that  the  farmer  must  learn  new  methods  of  handlino- 
his  products.    Much  of  the  dishonesty  that  is  charged  against  the 
farmer  today  is  the  result  of  his  not  knowing  how  to  grade  pack 
and  ship  his  products  so  that  they  will  conform  to  market  require- 
ments rather  than  any  desire  on  his  part  to  be  tricky  or  dishonest 
In  order  that  this  may  be  overcome,  a  campaign  in  teaching  farmers 
modern  methods  of  sorting,  grading  and  packing  their  products  for 
market  will  be  inaugurated.    A  few  competent  men  will  be  placed 
m  the  field  to  study  this  work  under  those  who  understand  the  busi- 
ness.   Others  will  be  sent  to  our  market  centers  to  study  market 
needs  and  conditions.   In  a  few  years  we  will  have  an  organization 
capable  of  handling  our  products  at  a  minimum  cost  and  at  a  greater 
source  of  profit.  ^ 

Warehouses  Needed:  To  make  this  system  of  distribution  of  farm 
products  most  eflScient,  warehouses  with  cold  storage  facilities  will 
be  needed  m  the  cities  of  New  York,  Pittsburg  and  Philadelphia. 
This  would  enable  us  to  so  control  the  supply  that  the  possibility  of 
a  "shortage"  or  a  "glut"  in  the  market  would  be  reduced  to  a  mint 
mum.  Arrangements  should  be  made  whereby  a  farmer  would  receive 
a  waTehouse  receipt  for  any  crop  placed  in  storage,  and  that  receipt 
should  be  considered  good  collateral  by  any  bank,  should  he  desire 
to  make  a  loan  up  to  the  time  the  crop  is  sold.  To  my  mind  this  is 
a  better  system  of  Farm  Credits  than  has  yet  been  advocated,  as  it 
obviates  the  necessity  of  placing  a  mortgage  on  his  home  or  of 
having  judgments  entered  against  his  real  estate.  It  also  permits 
iiim  to  sell  at  a  time  when  the  best  prices  prevail 

PurcJiase  of  Farm  Supplies:  In  the  purchase  of  farm  supplies 
we  endeavor  to  purchase  direct  from  the  factory,  or  wahehouse  anci 
have  ^shipments  made  direct  to  the  farm.  At  first  we  found  this  to 
be  a  difficult  undertaking,  as  many  manufacturers  are  controlled 
by  the  big  jobbers,  who,  in  turn,  control  the  wholesale  dealer,  and 
he  the  local  agent  or  dealer.   The  Exchange  had  no  personal  feeling 
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or  animosity  against  any  of  these  fellows,  yet  it  felt  sure  there  were 
too  many  mouths  being  fed  before  anything  reached  the  farmer.  We 
made  careful  research  in  both  the  moral  and  the  civil  law,  but  could 
find  nothing  therein  commanding  this  to  be  done.  The  nearest  ap- 
proach to  it  was  the  command,  "That  henceforth  thou  shalt  earn 
thy  bread  by  the  sweat  of  thy  face."  But  as  this  did  not  mention  the 
other  fellow,  we  decided  to  eliminate  him.  Today  we  are  buying 
harvesting  machinery,  vehicles  and  farm  implements  of  all  kinds 
direct  from  the  factory  and  shipping  them  direct  to  the  farmer.  By 
another  year  we  will  be  shipping  farm  implements  and  machinery  lu 
mixed  car  lots,  thereby  making  a  saving  to  the  farmer  both  m 
price  and  freight.    In  like  manner  we  are  handling  other  farm  sup- 

In'conclusion,  I  desire  to  impress  upon  the  farmers  the  importance 
of  this  movement.  We  have  been  promised  many  things  and  have 
been  granted  but  few.  In  this  movement  the  farmers  must  take  a 
decisive  stand.  There  is  no  just  reason  why  we  should  be  compelled 
to  pay  two  or  three  times  more  than  the  first  cost  of  an  article  to  get 
it  from  the  factory  to  the  farm.  The  railroads  cannot  honestly  be 
charged  with  the  high  cost  of  distribution.  Undoubtedly  their  rates 
in  many  cases  are  excessive,  but  even  at  that  only  8  per  cent,  of  the 
70  that  is  lost  between  the  farmer  and  the  consumer  is  received  by 
the  railroad  companies.  Farmers,  this  is  our  problem.  Let  us  go 
back  to  our  several  homes  with  a  firm  resolve  and  fixed  determina- 
tion to  battle  for  our  rights,  our  homes  and  a  permanent  agriculture. 

The  CHAIKMAN:    Next,  will  be  an  address  on  "Alfalfa,"  by 
Professor  F.  R.  Stevens. 
Prof.  Steven's  address  is  as  follows : 


ALFALFA 


By  PKOF.  F.  R.  STEVENS 


Mr  Chairman  and  Friends :  This  is  a  subject  that  lias  been  taken 
up  in  perhaps  nine  out  of  every  ten  agricultural  meetings  during-^  the 
past  six  or  eight  years.  It  is  a  subject  upon  which  much  has  been 
said  and  written,  and  yet  a  great  deal  of  misconception  exists  both  as 
to  its  culture  and  use.  One  of  the  most  valuable  and  oldest  of  forage 
crops,  with  a  history  beginning  in  the  early  Egyptian  periods,  it  has 
followed  those  soils  naturally  adapted  to  its  culture  until  it  has 
spread  in  spots  well  oyer  Europe  and  Asia.  Coming  to  us  from  the 
Pacific  Coast  it  followed  the  same  course  over  limestone  soils  until 
its  wonderful  yalue  as  a  forage  crop  urged  our  scientific  men  to  de- 
vise culture  by  which  it  might  be  grown  on  a  higher  range  of  soils 
In  this,  as  in  most  that  they  undertake,  they  have  been  successful  and 
it  may  now  be  grown  on  all  deep  and  well  drained  soils.  We  have 
also  encouraging  evidence  that  our  seed  selectors  and  seed  breeders 
are  adapting  varieties  to  the  shallow  and  hard  pan  land.  Any  deep 
soil  that  is  well  drained  to  the  depth  of  three  and  one-half  to  four  feet 
may  be  depended  upon  to  grow  a  profitable  crop  of  alfalfa.  The  type 
is  not  material  although  a  light  sand  will  produce  least  profitable 
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results.  It  should  be  seeded  on  corn  or  other  broken  ground  or  on 
a  field  which  has  been  in  meadow  not  over  one  year.  The  humus 
content  should  be  high,  stable  manure  or  field  peas  turned  under 
seem  to  give  the  best  results. 

Lime  is  necessary  in  non-limestone  soils,  one  and  one-half  tons  of 
burned  lime  or  its  equivalent,  three  tons  of  ground  limestone  should 
be  used  per  acre  spread  on  top  after  the  vegetable  matter  is  plowed 
under.  ^  In  limestone  soils  this  amount  may  be  reduced  but  there  are 
few  soils  where  an  application  of  some  lime  is  not  needed.  Phos- 
phorus seems  to  be  needed  in  all  soils  of  the  State  for  best  results 
with  alfalfa;  at  least  three  hundred  pounds  of  acid  phosphate  or 
its  equivalent  in  bone  or  basic  slag.  In  light  soils  potash  is  needed. 
The  proper  bacteria  must  be  present  in  the  soil.  In  non-limestone 
soils  where  alfalfa  has  not  been  grown  before,  artificial  inoculation  of 
the  soil  is  essential.  In  limestone  soils  many  fields  need  inoculation, 
while  others  seem  to  contain  the  bacteria  and  inoculation  does  not 
help.  Unless  one  is  absolutely  sure  that  the  bacteria  exists,  the  field 
should  be  inoculated.  This  may  be  easily  and  efl'ectively  done  with  the 
cultures,  provided  they  are  intelligently  and  carefully  used.  The  soil 
transfer  method  involves  considerable  labor,  but  is  very  reliable  and 
cheap.  Tv^'euty  pounds  of  seed  is  sufficient  and  in  order  to  get  best 
distribution,  should  be  seeded  with  a  wheel-barrow  seeder,  set  at  ten 
pounds  per  acre  and  going  both  ways. 

There  are  two  seasons  for  seeding,  late  May  or  early  June  and 
August.  In  limestone  sections,  some  excellent  stands  have  beeif  ob- 
tained by  seeding  with  wheat  or  barley.  As  a  rule,  however,  better 
results  are  obtained  by  seeding  alone.  In  case  of  late  Fall  seeding 
a  bushel  of  oats  lias  helped  materially  in  forming  a  groAvth  to  hold 
the  snow  during  the  Winter  and  prevent  freezing  out. 
,  When  alfalfa  is  properly  seeded  three  crops  may  be  reasonably  ex- 
pected the  year  following,  the  seeding  giving  a  yield  of  from  three  to 
five  tons  per  acre  per  year.  Under  particularly  favorable  circum- 
stances higher  yields  that  this  have  been  averaged  over  considerable 
areas. 

The  curing  problem  is  no  Avorse  than  that  of  heavy  clover.  There 
has  been  a  tendency  in  the  East  to  leave  the  first  cutting  of  alfalfa 
too  late.  The  first  blossom,  or  the  first  new  shoot  from  the  root  is  an 
indication  of  the  time  to  begin  cutting.  This  usually  occurs  during 
the  late  warm  spell  in  May  which  we  designate  as  Corn  Planting 
Season.  A  tedder  should  be  used  immediately  behind  the  mower  and 
if  the  contour  of  the  ground  will  permit,  a  side  delivery  rake  does 
very  effective  work.  Two  windows  thrown  together  will  under  fa- 
vorable weather  conditions  permit  suflicient  curing  so  that  it  may  be 
drawn  directly  from  the  windows.  However,  we  Eastern  farmers 
should  provide  ourselves  with  sufficient  cock  caps  to  insure  good  pro- 
tection in  unfavorable  weather.  Cock  caps  sufficient  for  one-third  the 
crop  is  sufficient.  The  hay  sled  device  in  common  use  in  the  west 
seems  to  be  naturally  adapted  to  our  Eastern  conditions.  This  de- 
vice consists  of  two  long  runners  arranged  like  a  stone  boat  with  a 
hay  rake  over  which  one  sling  is  placed.  One  man  takes  this  rake 
fills  the  rack  as  high  as  possible  and  drives  directly  to  the  stack  using 
his  own  team  to  work  the  horse  fork.  In  case  of  a  short  haul  more 
hay  may  be  taken  to  the  stack  than  in  our  usual  form. 
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Much  has  been  said  about  the  value  of  alfalfa,  ami  the  truth  has 
ra"rbeeu  exaggetate.l.    Its  deep  tap  root  b«ahs  up  subsoils 

-'lt^z?bVs£rbeSS:'u  ^r/'routtr^ 
rs^^  iiS*^f  otb;  ^:n?HH?^s^ 

nt  %22  80  and  giving  it  an  exact  value  with  slielled  com.    uui  pei 

^y^^c.rJh.ro.^  the  experiment      --^^^^f  ^  f 
than  those  not  fed  alfalfa,  while  a  saving  of  feed  oi  ^^^^J  .^f^^ 

effected  For  young  stock  it  builds  a  strong  bone  as  well  d^veloP^ 
the  -inimal  rapidly  In  experiments  along  our  line  in  feeding  to  the 
lolvt  .nw  the  e  is  repeated  testimony  that  when  alfalfa  is  substi- 
?nted  in  mrt  S-^therC  tl^e  miik  flow  is  materially  increased, 
if  doeTnS  seem  advisable  at  present  to  pasture  alfalfa  except  wi  h 
hens  and  hogs,  but  for  those  it  proves  a  most 
the  West  it  is  customary  to  average  ten  hogs  foi  ^ach  ^^i^^^^^^^^^ 
addition  about  one  pound  of  gram  per  hog  per  day.   It  is  an  excellent 

'^t^^ir^  Z::^^  any  other  one  thing  to 

value  of  limestone  soils  for  agricultural  purposes.    The  spiead  ot 

'daXno  a  variety  of  alfalfa  to  the  hardpan  soils  where  it  cannot 
now  be  oiUn    In  our  efforts  to  do  this  we  have  much  encourage^ 
meTit    Many  varieties  have  appeared  probably  by  -cKlent,  f r^^^^^^ 
nlrl  world  heretofore  unknown  in  this  country  which  has  chaiaclei 
Ktics  that  seem  to  fit  it  for  this  hardpan  land.   Among  these  perhaps 
istics  that  seem  TO  ni  ^^^^  developed  a  tendency 

"out  ":u™acfhr;Zriog  the  past  yea.,  contributed  to  a  consider- 
able farmer,  a  snrall  amount  of  tMs  se«l  for  tnal  and  or 
the  mirnose  of  growing  seed  at  various  points  along  the  line  tor 
d  tiKou'  aroiSid  these  centers.  The  ^aWo  01^  «ree  ey  arid  ^ 

<rated  seed  have  somewhat  the  same  characieristics.  Ihey  na\  e  oeen 
called  to  ourattentiou  because  of  the  fact  that  they  have  held  the 
ground  th'mighout  the  Winters  that  have  killed  the  ordinary  var- 
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ieties.  There  are  some  faults  to  these  new  varieties,  such  as  a  ten- 
dency to  lodge  easily.  But  this  will  have  to  be  overcome  by  seed 
selection. 

Alfalfa  is  bound  to  become  one  of  the  two  or  three  most  important 
forage  crops  of  the  East.  It  should,  however,  be  kept  in  its  place. 
Some  of  its  over  enthusiastic  friends  have  substituted  it  for  clover 
in  short  rotations.  Alfalfa  cannot,  in  short  rotations,  develop  as 
much  root  or  top  as  the  red  clovers.  It  does,  however,  fit  better  into 
a  long  rotation  than  the  red  clovers  because  when  it  once  becomes 
settled  it  will  pulverize  the  sub-soil  and  its  final  effect  will  be  much 
more  beneficial  than  red  clover. 

Its  main  value  lies,  therefore,  first,  in  long  rotations  where  it  may 
be  kept  down  for  four  or  five  years.  Second,  as  a  farming  crop  which 
may  be  harvested  year  after  year.  Third,  as  a  pasture  for  hogs 
bees,  etc.,  to  which  it  is  adapted  in  its  present  form,  and  we  hope  later 
to  extend  this  to  horses  and  cattle  by  the  adoption  of  a  new  form  to 
which  I  have  referred.  It  is  a  crop  that  has  been  of  wonderful  value 
to  agriculture  up  to  the  present  time,  but  its  extension  and  adoption 
has  only  begun  and  we  look  for  even  greater  benefits  in  the  future 
than  we  have  in  the  past. 

We  know  now  what  we  can  do.  The  yield  of  alfalfa  is  something 
about  which  I  hardly  dare  talk,  we  hear  such  extravagent  stories 
few  of  which  are  badly  exaggerated.  I  will  begin  at  some  of  the 
largest.  I  have  known  actually  of  nine  tons  of  alfalfa  being  taken 
off  of  an  acre.  Further  explanation  is  due— that  field  was  specially 
prepared  and  top  dressed  several  times  with  nitrate  of  soda  and  water 
was  applied  as  it  should  be. 

A  Member:    Was  that  grown  in  the  East? 

PEOF.  STEVENS:  That  was  grown  about  three  miles  from 
Syracuse ;  four  cuttings.  Over  a  considerable  area,  I  have  known  al- 
falfa to  average  5.22  tons  per  acre  of  well  dried  hay,  actually  weighed. 
We  have  along  the  line  of  a  railroad  with  which  I  am  connected,  two 
farms,  each  of  which  has  200  acres  in  alfalfa,  and  they  have  averaged 
3  1-2  to  3.75  tons  per  acre  over  the  entire  acreage.  That  was  three 
cuttings.  May  I  say  right  there  that  occasionally  we  can,  here  in  this 
State  and  the  neighboring  states  north,  get  four  cuttings,  but  the 
average  is  a  little  over  three;  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  we  get 
three. 

A  Member :  Do  you  think  that  can  be  done  and  do  justice  to  the 
continued  life  of  the  crop— take  more  than  three  cuttings? 

PKOF.  STEVENS:  In  general,  no;  occasionally,  yes.  May  I  fol- 
low up  that  thought?  We  are  apt  to  leave  the  first  cutting  a  little 
too  late  m  this  section ;  that  is,  it  becomes  too  woody  and  too  large. 
If  we  cut  it  a  little  bit  earlier,  the  moment  you  can  see  the  first  signs 
of  life  in  the  new  buds  at  the  top  of  the  root,  and  that  will  come  when 
the  first  of  the  buds  are  forming  at  the  top  and  comes  in  late  corn 
planting  seasons;  in  normal  seasons— this  is  not  normal,  it  is  too 
dry— if  we  take  that  cutting  at  that  time,  to  give  the  second  crop,  the 
benefit  of  the  rains  likely  to  follow,  we  are  likely  to  get  four  good 
crops  and  the  quality  of  each  will  be  better  than  if  we  left  the  first 
crop  till  it  came  to  maturity. 
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A  Member:    How  much  of  that  land  was  two  or  three-year  old 
plants     Does  it  yield  as  great  after  the  second  year  ? 

PROF  STEVENS :  Yes,  the  field  that  averaged  5.22  to  the  acre, 
that  was  last  year,  1912  was  the  second  year  that  it  had  been  cut  It 
.ceded  in  April  1910  and  it  yielded  5.22  tons  to  the  acre  m  1912 
and  bids  fair  to  come  up  to  that  record  this  year. 

A  Member :  I  have  had  records  as  good  as  that  the  first  year  and 
also  the  second  year,  but  never  got  it  the  third  or  fourth  year;  I  don  t 
seem  able  to  hold  it. 

PROF.  STEVENS:    What  is  the  type  of  soil? 

A  Member:  Clay. 

PROF.  STEVENS:    Is  it  well  drained,  deep? 
A  Member :    Yes,  fairly. 

PROF  STEVENS:  It's  subsoil  drainage  I  have  in  mind.  The 
field  yielding  5.22  tons  per  acre  was  tile  drained  over  the  entire  field. 

MR  SEEDS :  In  my  State,  at  the  present  time,  I  am  employing 
the  best  methods  in  a  field  fourteen  years  old,  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
the  longer  it  continues,  the  less  it  produces;  you  don't  get  as  many 
tons,  the  older  the  field  is. 

PROF  STEVENS:  I  thought  you  were  trying  to  get  ahead  of 
the  story  I  told  about  that  field  seeded  in  1849;  I  thought  perhaps 
you  had  changed  that  statement.  Couldn't  you  stretch  that  over  fif- 
teen years,  some,  Brother  Seeds? 

MR.  SEEDS :  How  much  does  that  yield  per  acre  now— seeded  in 
1849? 

PROF.  STEVENS:  It  is  practically  gone,  but  there  are  stalks 
all  over  the  field  from  the  same  seeding. 

MR.  SEEDS:  How  long  is  it  practicable  to  keep  ground  in  al- 
falfa, in  your  experience? 

PROF  STEVENS :  Twelve  to  fifteen  years.  We  have  that  data 
gathered  from  Onondaga  county,  New  York,  where  it  has  been  a  gen- 
eral crop  for  20  to  25  years. 

MR.  SEEDS:  In  cutting  alfalfa,  do  you  cut  it  one,  two  or  three 
inches  from  the  ground? 

PROF.  STEVENS :  Don't  cut  it  too  high,  there  is  no  object  in  it. 
I'll  split  the  difference  there.  ,  . 

Now,  one  word  regarding  curing;  the  curing  problem  ij  the  one 
thing  that  has  been  brought  up  as  a  stumbling  block  more  than  any- 
thino-  else  It  should  be  treated,  of  course,  the  same  as  clover  hay. 
If  ^tedcler  is  used,  it  should  be  used  directly  behind  the  mowing 
machine  or  you  will  lose  a  good  many  leaves.  A  side  delivery  rake 
S  one  of  the  very  best  tools  for  gathering  alfalfa,  because  under  good 
curing  conditions,  where  you  can  throw  too  windows  together,  you 
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can  cure  it  there  without  the  necessary  cutting,  and  that  is  what 
shakes  off  a  great  many  of  the  leaves,  but  you  have  to  have  very  fa- 
vorable curing  conditions  to  do  that;  if  not,  you  should  provide  your- 
selves with  cock  caps  sufHcient  to  cover  one-tUird  the  area  you  have 
in  alfalfa,  aiul  use  them,  because  the  constant  shaking  out  of  the 
alfalfa  to  dry  it  out  is  very  detrimental  to  it. 

A  Member:  What  methods  would  you  use  for  curing  the  third 
ci'op  in  alfalfa,  of  1911  and  1912?  , 

PKOF.  STEVENS:  Well,  a  great  deal  was  spoiled,  as  far 'as  the 
color  goes,  there's  no  question  about  that.  In  the  dairy  districts, 
in  a  great  many  sections,  the  farmers  keep  up  the  silos  and  cutting 
machines,  and  whenever  a  ciop  is  badly  wet,  they  run  it  through  the 
cutting  machine  and  put  it  in  the  silo,  the  same  as  they  do  with  clover 
hay.  Others  have  used  the  cock  caps  where  they  have  no  silos,  ex- 
cept where  it  has  to  remain  on  the  ground  several  days,  then  it  is 
best  to  take  a  fork  and  pull  it  from  one  place  to  another,  else  it  will 
kill  out  the  roots  underneath.  ^ 

A  Member :    When  is  the  most  favorable  time  for  planting  alfalfa? 

PEOF.  STEVENS :  Twice  a  year.  May  or  August.  Don't  plant 
it  in  the  mid-summer  months;  dodge  the  latter  part  of  June  or  July. 

A  Member :  The  best  result  I  ever  got  was  from  a  stand  seeded  the 
26th  day  of  June. 

PKOF.  STEVENS :  Well,  you  happened  to  have  favorable  rains. 
We  usually  get  a  drought  in  August,  it's  a  little  too  hot  for  it  to 
start  at  that  time.  If,  preceding  that  drought,  you  can  get  its 
roots  down  into  the  ground,  it  wilf  hold  during" the  drought.  Again, 
if  put  in  August,  it  has  a  show. 

A  Member:  I  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  August  is  the 
best  for  our  locality. 

PEOF.  STEVENS:  Many  sections  report  August  seeding  most 
successful.  W^hile  I  am  on  that  subject,  I  want  to  "say  a  word"or  two 
regarding  the  harvesting.  Some  few  years  ago  I  went  throught  the 
West  to  study  this  condition,  there  of  course  they  haven't  the  rains, 
in  the  Far  West.  Through  Western  Nebraska  they  can  depend  upon 
their  rains  more  than  we  can  here,  knowing  about  when  they  will 
come,  but  I  found  methods  of  harvesting  there  that  were  more  success 
ful  than  ours.  There  is  a  stacking  problem  here;  the  alfalfa  should 
be  put  near  the  barns,  other  things  being  equal,  on  account,  first,  of 
the  large  haul,  and  then  this  point  which"l  bring  up.  On  the  ranches 
they  did  not  use  wagons  for  hauling,  they  used  "stone  bolts,"  arranged 
two,  poles— I  presume  we  would  use  two  by  fours ;  they  had  stripped 
off  the  mountain  saplings  about  the  size  of  a  hay  rack  across— it  was 
a  little  rack,  just  a  stone  bolt  arrangement,  and  they  would  hitch  a 
team  to  that  and  one  man  would  take  it  and  go  along  the  side  of 
a  double  row  and  load  it  as  high  as  he  could  and  take  it  in,  then  un- 
hitch his  team  and  go  back  and  bring  in  another  boat,  so  one  man 
worked  a  team  and  a  stone  boat  and  there  was  nobody  in  the  field 
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pitching  on  it.  It  seemed  to  be  an  arrangement  which  could,  under 
favorable  conditions,  be  worked  here,  although  if  the  haul  was  long 
or  over  rough  ground,  it  would  not  work. 

A  Member :    How  long  was  the  test  you  have  spoken  of  carried  for- 
ward ? 

PROF.  STEVENS:    Something  like  three  to  four  months. 

A  Menjber :    You  said  alfalfa  could  be  fed  to  horses  if  fed  intelli- 
gently; what  do  you  mean  by  that? 

PEOF.  STEVENS:  In  Pennsylvania,  if  a  man  is  feeding  on  a 
grain  basis,  instead  of  timothy  hay  basis,  alfalfa,  with  its  immense 
protein  content,  if  fed  to  excess,  will  throw  burdens  on  the  kidneys 
that  they  cannot  carry,  and  so  you  will  see  a  disturbance  in  the  kid- 
neys as  well  as  the  bloating  effect,  if  fed  in  excess. 

A  Member:    You  don't  mean  the  hay? 

PROF.  STEVENS:  Yes,  I  mean  the  hay,  if  fed  to  excess,  will 
throw  burdens  upon  the  kidneys.  Its  comparison  is  with  wheat  bran 
instead  of  timothy  hay,  and  so,  in  starting,  it  must  be  used  with  con- 
siderable care. 

A  Member :  Did  you  ever  find  any  difference  in  the  quality  of  feed 
in  different  sections  of  the  United  States?  , 

PROF.  STEVENS:  Yes,  I'm  coming  to  that.  Experiments  in  feed- 
ing to  dairy  cows  have  shown  that  when  alfalfa  is  substituted  in  part 
for  other  hay,  the  milk  flow  is  considerably  increased.  I  have  no 
doubt  but  what,  in  the  near  future,  we  will  develop  by  selection  tj'pes 
of  alfalfa  which  has  a  spreading  root,  which  will  hold  upon  the 
hardpan  lands  of  which  we  have  so  large  an  area  in  this  State  and 
in  southern  New  York.  , 

A  Member :  Well,  in  plowing  up  your  home  plots  that  you  seeded 
a  number  of  years  ago,  don't  you  find  that  conclitions  at  the  present 
time  ? 

PEOF.  STEVENS:  You  will  occasionally  find  a  plant  standing, 
and  where  you  do,  you  will  find  that  it  has  a  spreading  root. 

A  Member :  But  in  plowing  up  an  entire  plot,  when  you  have  oc- 
casion to  pull  one  of  them  up,  haven't  you  found  that  many  of  those 
strong  and  extending  roots  are  devoid  of  the  full  edged  tap  root  sys- 
tem? 

PROF.  STEVENS:    Occasionally  you  will  find  that  type  of  root. 

A  Member:  I  have  a  plot  now  seeded  in  potatoes  that  stood  for 
five  years  that  I  would  like  to  have  you  see.  T  think  it  evidently  rep- 
resents the  type  of  root  we  are  hunting  for. 

PROF.  STEVENS :  I  hope  that  a  great  deal  will  be  done  by  our 
extension  department  in  this  line.  Along  the  line  of  our  road,  a  great 
deal  of  seed  has  been  distributed. 
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A  Member:  In  the  alfalfa  matter,  a  man  having  a  desire  to  suc- 
cessfully seed  in  alfalfa — -take  a  series  of  years — have  you  had  serious 
trouble  with  the  fox  tail  or  native  grasses  crowding  out  the  seeding. 

PEOF.  STEVENS :  Fox  tail  seems  to  bother  more  than  any  other 
kind.  The  best  treatment  I  know  of  is,  after  the  first  cutting,  to  go 
over  it  with  a  spring  tooth  harrow;  it  is  better  that  it  be  taken  to  a 
blacksmith  shojj  and  pointed  before  using. 

A  Member:  You  are  all  right,  I've  done  that  repeatedly;  I  have 
used  a  brand  new  harrow. 

PEOF.  STEVENS:    But  the  pointed  tips  are  better  still. 

A  Member :  Have  you  ever  experienced  any  trouble  with  your 
alfalfa  roots  growing  over  a  tile  drain. 

PEOF.  STEVENS :  Only  on  one  condition,  where  it  comes  from 
a  living  spring;  then  the  alfalfa  roots  will  tap  it.  Where  it  is  dry, 
the  roots  will  not  tap  it. 

A  Member:    Have  you  any  knowledge  of  inoculating  material? 

PEOF.  STEVENS:  Yes,  there  are  several  cultures  that  are  re- 
liable. The  greatest  difficulty  is  that  they  have  not  been  properly 
used.  Practically  all  are  reliable — those  on  the  market  now.  I  think 
that  if  land  had  been  limed  before,  it  would  not  have  to  be  limed  again. 

PEOF.  MENGES:  The  Committee  on  Eesolutions  would  like  to 
have  any  resolutions  that  anyone  desires  to  be  presented  here.  You 
can  hand  them  to  Dr.  Conard,  Mr.  Schultz  or  myself.  I  ^Yish  you 
would  attend  to  that  this  evening  or  to-morrow  morning.  Any  res- 
olution you  would  like  to  be  presented  at  this  meeting,  please  hand 
them  to  one  of  the  men  named. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Next  is  an  illustrated  lecture  by  Mr.  H.  B. 
Fullerton,  Director  Agricultural  Development,  Milford,  Long  Island, 
on  the  subject,  "Best  Agricultural  Opportunities  are  in  the  East." 

Mr.  Fullerton  spoke  as  follows: 


BEST  AGEICULTUEAL  OPPOETUNITIES  ARE  IN  THE  EAST 


By   H.   B.   FULLERTON,    Director  Agricultural   Development,    Lonq  Island   Railroad  Company, 

Milford,  Long  Island. 


(Address  illustrated  with  stereopticon  slides.) 

Neighbors:  Horace  Greeley,  years  ago,  advised  young  men  to  go 
West,  and  the  Sage  of  Chapaqua  was  a  very  wise  man.  If  he  had 
lived  today,  he  would  use  his  well-known  powers  of  persuasion  to 
coax  American  youth  to  stay  East,  and  also  bring  the  soil  tilling 
youth  of  Europe  to  our  Eastern  States  in  order  to  assure  adequate 
food  supply  for  our  now  underfed  Eastern  cities.  Our  great  counti-y 
has  outgrown  itself  in  many  ways.  The  most  remarkable,  most  im- 
portant and  by  long  odds  the  most  interesting  item  to  each  and 
every  American,  no  matter  what  his  standing  in  life  may  be,  is  the 
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existence  of  very  perplexing  and  vastly  injurious  state  of  affairs 
which  at  fte  present  time,  is  working,  readily  rectifiable  hardships 
to  the  consumer  in  particular.  ■ 

The  title  given  my  address  is  up  to  the  present  time  merely  -a 
statement,  and  statements  are  of  little  value  indeed  m  this  day  and 
generation;  therefore,  with  the  aid  of  a  goodly  number  o  self-taken 
photographs,  many  of  them  colored  by  my  very  willing  and  extremely  . 
Eent  life  partner,  I  aim  to  prove  to  the  mos    skeptical  mmd 
present  that  the  statement  is  fully  warranted  by  facts 
^  Imeiica,  possessing,  as  it  does,  the  finest,  most  highly  developed 
method  of  Iransportation  now  before  you  in  the  shape  of  an  American 
imi  ed  express,  has  made  it  possible  to  bring  from  far  distant  regions 
o^d  supplies,  many  of  which  should  be,  for  manifold  reasons,  raised 
on  the  idle  acres,  of  which  millions  lie  close  to  the  great  markets  of 
t?e  East    This  picture,  for  example,  is  a  sample  of  270.000  acres  tha 
n  1905,  existed  from  thirty  to  sixty  miles  from   hat  greatest  of  all 
Markets,  New  York  City.    Practically  all  of  it  _  had  been  m  t^ie 
market  for  generations  at  a  price  of  from  one  to  six  dollars  an  acre, 
wift  no  takers.  Long  Islanders,  for  two  hundred  and  sixty  odd  years 
llad  sTid  it  a4s  valueless,  and  this  unbiased  statement  had  been 
srangely  enough  reiterated  by  scientists  and  experts  of  State  and 

sS^o-eiy^enough  Nature's  refutation  of  off-hand  statements  and 
deep  y  leaded  argument  had  been  persistently  over-looked  or  set 
a'lde  for  the  remarkably  close  and  vigorous  growth^  now  before  you  is 
that  of  a  sin-le  year;  sprout  oaks  of  every  description,  huckleberries, 
sweet  fern  and  ^numerous  other  shrubs  shown  above  annually  for 
150  years  had  been  burned  to  the  ground.  Sprout  oak  fowth  from 
iZ  stumns  of  once  existing  monarchs  does  not  make  from  five  to 

eveXt  growth  [n  a  season,  except  under  particularly  favoijible  con- 
dTtions  of  soil  and  climate.  And  it  was  this  self-  evident  fact  that 
ciused  P  esMent  Ealph  Peters  of  the  Long  Island  Ear  road  and  hose 

0  whom  he  entrusted  the  work,  to  tackle  what  they  alone  consKlered 
an  easy  iob,  that  of  definitely  proving  that  Nature  was  right  and 
man  mide  tradition  and  man-evolved  theory  were  absolutely  base- 

^^Our  method  of  procedure  was  extremely  simple  and  economical  as 
well  and  again  reliance  implicit  was  placed  on  Nature's  eaching 
?his^Sck  and  varving  plant  growth  upon  and  about  it  illustrates 
exa  tly  the  fundamental  principles  of  successful  plant  growing 
illustrating  as  it  does  the  history  of  the  -^^'^^^  ^.[^I 
came  the  mineral  elements  wliich  make  up  our  soils;  thiough  th. 
acSon  of  wind  and  water,  heat  and  cold,  its  particles  were  distri- 
buted   Lichens,  with  which  this  rock  is  covered,  represent  the  lowest 
forSi  of  vegetable  life,  eaking  out  a  bare  existence  from  air  and  water, 
wili  triflfng  aid  from  the  hard  substance  to  which  it  clings, 
lySg  or  toil  from  its  foot-hold,  it  fell  and  lodged  in  a  crevice  or 
Slit  of  the  rock,  and  with  this  slight  addition  or  organic  life  :i 
higher  form  of  plant  growth  appeared,  yet  a  rather  insignificant 
form  of  fern  which,  when  its  life  was  over,  fell  to  the  base  of  the 
rock  and  furnishing  more  abundant  vegetable  matter  to  decay  made 
possible  a  still  higher  and  better  form  of  plant  growth  which  n 
its  tiirn,  as  eons  lulled  on,  enabled  Nature  to  produce  that  highest 
form  of  plant  growth,  the  stately  tree. 
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Knowing  that  Nature  was  the  best  of  all  teachers,  we  unhesitatingly 
followed  her  methods.  As  Nature  had  plainly  indicated,  we  found 
three  feet  of  soil  where  man-made  theories  had  xjroclaimed  a  depth  of 
half  an  inch.  It  being  shown  that  the  rocks  had  been  thus  liberal 
with  the  mineral  elements,  we  looked  for  signs  of  vegetable  matter. 
It  was  totally  lacking;  at  least  upon  the  surface,  for  the  annual 
forest  fires  had  destroyed  the  falling  leaves  and  dying  annually  as 
fast  as  they  had  been  dropped  upon  the  soil.  To  supply  this  lack  in 
time  for  the  coming  season's  growth,  stable  manure  only  could  be 
used,  for  it  was  September  7,  1901,  when  the  work  was  started,  and 
while  knowing  full  well  that  from  twenty-five  to  sixty  tons  of  stable 
manure  was  used  by  successful  growers,  we  felt  that  we  must  confine 
ourselves  to  the  least  possible  quantity.  Deciding  that  ten  tons  of 
stable  manure  would  furnish  sulHcient  organic  matter  to  insure  our 
first  crop,  which  was  rye,  we  purchased  this  at  95  cents  a  ton,  de- 
livered, wliich  included,  of  course,  the  freight  charges.  In  thirty  days, 
by  the  use  of  that  quick  acting  persuader,  dynamite,  we  cleared^ 
plowed,  harrowed  and  drilled  in  a  crop  of  rye  and  soon  had  the 
inexpressible  satisfaction  of  having  Nature  prove  by  a  lusty  growtli 
that  she  was  right. 

Because  of  the  always  existing  lack  of  fresh  food  supply  in  New 
York  City  and  Brooklyn,  the  ten  acres  were  laid  out  during  tJie 
winter  for  market  gardening  on  the  intensive  plan  so  common  in 
Europe,  so  little  followed  in  our  own  country,  although  it  is  recog- 
nized as  yielding  the  highest  returns  per  acre  of  any  other  soil-tilling 
plan.  From  the  beginning  of  our  work  we  had  determined  to  keep 
up  the  income  throughout  the  year,  and  not  to  follow  the  common 
method  of  income  for  a  few  weeks  and  outgo  for  the  balance  of  the 
year.  Our  first  crop  was  sea-kale,  more  impetuous  than  even  as- 
paragus, with  us  lifting  great  slabs  of  frozen  earth  in  order  to  get 
its  delicate  light  green  leaves  and  glistening  white  stalks  into  the 
open  air. 

-  A  double-barreled  food  is  this,  furnishing  the  much  craved  greens 
and  stalks  for  stewing  and  creaming.  Asparagus  follows  closely, 
and  is  a  big  income  producer.  Rhubarb,  by  a  little  coaxing,  using 
discarded  nail  kegs,  half  barrels  or  boxes  with  the  bottoms  knocked 
out,  make  cheap  and  wonderfully  effective  forcing  houses,  furnishing 
long,  thick,  juicy  stalks  weeks  before  the  crop  can  be  gathered  from 
plants  left  exposed  to  the  early  spring  cold  nights.  Early  tomatoes 
were  decided  on  to  be  the  intercrop  of  the  acre  planted  to  fruit  trees. 
Observation  has  taught  us  that  tomatoes  set  out  from  rows  or  even 
where  transplanted  showed  marked  objection  to  disturbance  and 
did  little  until  all  root  injury  had  been  repaired.  We  felt  that 
transplanting  into  earthen  pots  or  wooden  boxes  would  not  insure 
against  this  injury,  and  selected  the  hard-pressed  smooth  surface 
paste-board  pots  manufactured  in  the  Bay  State.  A  most  fortunate 
selection  this  proved,  for  v/e  gained  just  three  weeks  over  transplants 
made  in  accordance  v/ith  common  usage.  By  packing  selected  fruits 
in  "four-quart"  boxes  we  obtained  for  a  crate  containing  less  thaii 
24  quarts  f  1.50,  when  neighbors,  shipping  in  bushel  crates  were  get- 
ting returns  of  8  cents  a  bushel  which  at  that  time  meant  a  loss  of 
4  cents  on  the  crate  alone.  Besides  raising  all  the  regular  varieties 
of  plant  food  we  sought  far  afield  for  the  favorite  food  of  other 
countries. 
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In  this  quest  we  were  ably  assisted  by  David  Fairchild  head  ot 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Plant  Distribution,  and  later,  by  many 
other  unknown  Nature-loving  friends  throughout  the  world  We 
found  a  most  beautiful  delicate  and  eminently  satrsfactory  cabbage, 
particularly  suited  to  the  making  of  cold-slaw  of  superlative  quality. 
We  found  a  member  of  the  cabbage  family  superior  to  the  majority 
of  plants  obtained  from  the  sowing  of  the  early  Jersey  Wakehe  d. 
A  member  of  the  flat  Dutch  family,  as  this  picture  shows,  the  regula- 
tion wheel-barrow  fully  occupied  by  a  single  head  demons  rates  its 
value  most  persuasively.    Every  head  in  a  field  of  this  "Allheacl 
Itiain  is  cut  before  the  side-by-side  field  of  Early  Jersey  can  be 
entirely  cropped.    Endive,  so  frequently  called  escaroUe,  is  grown 
with  ease,  as  these  baskets  of  handsome,  well-blanched  specimens 
attest    The  simplest  form  of  blanching  we  discovered  is  the  use  of 
salt  hay  or  even  a  loose  covering  of  rye  straw.   The  French,  or  Globe 
artichoke,  an  epicurean  delicacy,  now  largely  supplied  by  Belgium, 
offers  a  most  attractive  method  of  income  production.    This  big 
thistle  cut  just  before  the  bud  opens,  blooms  a  second  year.    It  ib 
not  temler  and  winters  with  ease  except  in  an  open-winter  country 
Uke  our  own,  where  snowfall  melts  and  night  freeze  may  aU  come 
within  24  hours.    To  protect  the  crown  against  injury  we  find  tha. 
a  couple  of  oak  branches  or  any  other  roughly  constructed  pyramid 

iTfhe  great  Sakuragima  radish  of  the  Japanese  we  found  a 
worthy  vegetable  amply  repaying  the  most  distinguished  considera- 
Tion    It  is  a  winter  radish  and  it  should  be  planted  late.    In  flavor 
it  rivals  the  French  breakfast.    In  size  it  is  a  giant  .reaching  with 
ns  the  maximum  of  42  pounds.    In  texture  it  resembles  the  apple; 
Us  great  leaves  frequently  reach  a  length  of  4  feet  and  furnish  green 
as  well  as  stalk  for  stew.    Its  flesh  can  be  eaten  raw  or  sliced  and 
cooked  like  turnips.   It  winters  splendidly,  and  appeals  to  Practically 
all  tests.    Cauliflower,  a  vegetable  known  to  but  few  and  held  at 
p Aces  making  it  a  luxury,  thrives  best  when  close  to  the  benign 
iiZLTe  of  slit  water.    With  such  condition  Long  Island  is  part 
cularlv  blessed,  but  New  England  has  ample  shore  line  which,  foi 
Sose  billing  to  give  the  special  care  of  cultivation  and  blanching  of 
Ihe  held,  will  secure  ample  returns.    The  Giant  Gibralter  onion 
the  best  strain  we  have  been  able  to  obtain,  of  the  famous  Bermuda 
cmions  ancestors  is  grown  as  easily  and  as  cheaply  as  the  rank  R 
orweathe  sfield,  and  brings  the  highest  price  of  any  onion  on  the 
market     Two  aM  three  pounders  are  very  common  and  needless 
Tsay  command  a  most  attractive  price.    Whitloof  Chicory  called 
"endive"  by  Americans,  serves  well  to  keep  up  the  mconie  through 
the  coldest  of  our  months.    Grown  in  the  open  to  secure  the  largest 
roots  possible  its  leaves  are  cut  off  in  the  fall         .^oots  set  u 
normal  position  in  the  sand  floor  of  cellar  or  roo  f  f -^.^^i  h  bu^^ 
slight  attention  beyond  the  cutting  we  have  secured  five  crops  duung 

^^Go'^od  berries  are  rare.    Indeed,  for  ability  to  stand  long  distance 
shiWng  is  the  sole  quality  sought  by  raisers.    Here  you  see  two 
re^Satlves  in  thei'r  peculiar  classes    The  Heritage  an 
mis-shapen  monstrosity,  brilliant  m  color  with  a  wealth  of  calyx 
but  merely  medium  in  quality,  while  the  Conical  Chesapeake  is  the 
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finest  in  quality  of  any  strain  we  have  so  far  discovered.  Straw- 
berries, no  matter  what  their  variety,  should  be  attractively  packed 
and  none  but  first-class  specimens  permitted  to  leave  the  farm.  A 
trade  mark,  backed  by  such  business  procedure,  will  quickly  work 
up  a  lucrative  trade.  The  raspberry  is  one  of  the  extremely  good 
things  that  has  almost  been  forgotten.  Even  the  red  one,  the  most 
commonly  raised,  is  supplied  in  quantities  far  below  the  demand. 
The  black,  almost  unknown  in  the  East,  quickly  becomes  a  favorite 
wherever  it  is  used.  The  yellow  is  extremely  rare  and  its  acid  tend- 
ency is  against  it,  except  as  a  contrast  and  combination  for  serving 
with  the  other  varieties.  We  find  Cuthbert  the  leader  of  the  red  in 
quality,  and  the  Cumberland  of  the  blacks,  and  Golden  Queen  is 
the  finest  yellow  we  have  discovered. 

Fallow  indeed  is  the  field  for  cantaloupe  growing.  The  bulk  of 
the  supply  now  travels  great  distances  and  is  of  a  variety  mainly 
noted  because  of  its  ability  to  ripen  after  being  picked  from  the 
vine.  Both  the  Fordhook  and  Burrell  gem  are  far  superior  and 
the  nearby  grocer  would  quickly  control  the  market.  The  family 
Giant,  called  the  Montreal,  is  of  value  only  because  of  the  size,  but 
one  strain,  the  Mount  Eoyal,  being  sweet  or  of  good  flavor.  Canada 
practically  controls  this  |36  a  dozen  brand  of  melon,  yet  it  can  be 
grown  with  ease  in  the  Eastern  states.  The  varieties  of  watermelon 
shown  are  the  Kentucky  Sweet  and  its  near  relative  the  Halbert 
Honey.  Tom  Watson,  a  late  introduction,  proves  all  around  super- 
ior to  even  these.  This  group  of  Long  Island  fruit  proves  beyond 
any  question  that  the  East  need  not  step  out  of  its  own  territory 
for  the  finest  apples,  standard  or  crab,  the  most  lucious  of  pears  or 
plumb,  the  ideal  quince,  superb  grapes  or  the  out-of-season  fall  straw- 
berry. 

The  planting  of  fruit  trees  offers  today  as  always  a  magnificent 
opportunity.  To  say  that  it  will  be  overdone  is  simply  silly.  Statis- 
tics show  for  example  that  of  the  thousand  of  fruit  trees  set  out  by 
land  developers,  etc.,  less  than  5  per  cent,  survive  at  the  present 
time,  and  the  bulk  of  these  will  never  be  handled  in  a  way  to  cause 
the  slightest  effect  on  the  fruit  market.  Many  hold  back  from 
orchard  planting  because,  as  frequently  stated,  it  requires  a  life 
time  to  secure  income  from  them. 

The  following  pictures,  illustrating  the  Japanese  plum  tree's 
history,  certainly  refutes  this  statement.  Here  an  18  months  girlie 
is  assisting  the  planting  of  a  whip-like  tree.  Two  years  later  we 
find  her  sitting  in  its  shade  with  here  and  there  a  ripened  plum 
above  her.  The  following  year  it  is  heavily  laden  as  the  illustration 
proves.  Japanese  plums  are  close  to  the  ideal,  as  we  find  on  exam- 
ining the  contour,  the  rich  color  of  the  flesh  and  the  delightful 
luscious  flavor.  So,  whether  it  be  tliat  superb  eating  specimen  the 
Ekuri,  the  heavy  bearing  Botan,  or  the  marvelous  preserver  the 
Satsuma,  we  find  an  ideal  quick  income  yielder  for  use  as  fillers 
in  the  apple  orchard.  And  this  small  boy  shows  us  another  excellent 
filler  the  peach.  This  particular  variety  being  the  Greensboro,  a 
hardy,  extreme  early  very  prolific,  high  quality  kind.  The  hand 
cider  press  suggests  another  way  of  filling  the  unfilled  longing  for 
real  cider,  made  without  calling  in  the  experts  of  the  chemical  labora- 
tory. 
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It  seems  that  the  days  of  the  sweet  American  chestnut  are  limited 
and  Hke  many  other  of  Nature's  creatures  it  is  to  become  a  thing  ot 
ae  past    In  seeking  for  a  nut  to  replace  it  since  I  endeavored^  to 
check  the  fatal  blight  with  Bordeaux  in  1906  the  most  promising 
variety  is  the  one  shown  here,  the  Japanese  walnut.   It  combines  the 
good  points  and  leaves  out  the  bad  of  both  our  American  black  wal- 
nut and  the  butternut.   A  beautiful  member  of  the  cow  fami  y  opens 
UD  the  many  channels  of  income  production,  butter  and  cream 
and  milk  for  their  demand  must  ever  increase  each  year  more  rapidly 
?s  but  inadequately  supplied  today;  really  good  butter  is  today  but 
r;iely  found  even  at  exorbitant  figures.   Cream  is  but  for  the  fortune 
favoied  and  milk  in  scant  supply.    Besides  all  this  the  cow  m  days 
lone  by  akled  greatly  in  keeping  up  the  fertility  of  the  fai;m  and 
the  waste  from  the  stable  combined  with  such  crops  as  the  legume 
here  shown,  crimson  clover,  will  bring  every  Eastern  acre  into  annual 
production  far  exceeding  anything  known  m  the  past.    Alfalfa  an- 
other wonderful  soil  up-builder,  whose  wonderful  versatility  has  been 
known  for  ages.    Besides  gathering  and  storing  away  m  the  ground 
the  nitrogen  of  the  air.  vields  on  Long  Island  from  5  to  Qi  tons  annu- 
ally furnishing  three  cuttings  always  and  sometimes  four,  changing 
the  color  of  butter  from  white  to  yellow,  frequently  within_  36  hours, 
increasing  the  milk  supply  always,  producing  pork  so  fine  m  texture 
and  so  sweet  as  to  yield  a  return  of  2  cents  above  the  corn  fed 
article    A  notable  inciter  of  poultry  to  egg  production,  and  even 
as  a  flower  a  thing  of  beauty  and  a  joy  forever. 

This  hardy  long  lived  plant  presents,  then,  great  opportunity  for 
Eastern  soil  tillers.    The  newly  finished  barn  built  for  the  produc- 
tion of  pure  milk  shows  that  uncompleted  dairyman  s  friend,  the  sUo 
being  filled  by  power  supplied  from  the  hub  of  a  Western  high-wheeled 
motor  wagon,  one  the  cheapest  sources  of  mechanical  power  we  have 
discovered,  able  to  carry  a  ton's  load  over  country  roads  fill  a  silo 
or  draw  crops  from  the  field.    The  simple  milkhouse  with  running 
water  drawn  from  the  tank  supplying  the  farm,  whic^i,  coming  fiom 
a  driven  well  only  68  feet  deep,  is  handled  much,  as  were  the 
old  spring  houses,  the  water  coming  from  below  hardpan  arrives 
at  the  surface  at  a  temperature  of  49  degrees,  and  even  on  the 
hottest  summer  days  holds  our  milk  at  a  temperature  of  close  to 
60  de-rees    In  this  little  house  was  made  the  butter  that  m  State- 
wide "competition  scored  991  points,  the  highest  ever  obtained  and 
this  by  my  life  partner,  a  butter  maker  of  but  two  years'  standing. 
Her  butter  in  competition  with  the  Nation's  butter  makers  at  Chi- 
cago in  the  same  year,  1912,  brought  her  another  medal._  For  feed 
and  for  filling  of  the  silo,  corn  is  still  King,  and  the  varieties  from 
which  to  select  are  many,  from  the  small-eared,  light-yielclmg,  very 
hard  flint,"  of  main  value  because  best  suited  for  grinding  into  corn 
meal  through  numerous  semi-dents  to  the  dent,  the  biggest  yielder 
and  most  suitable  of  all  varieties  for  animal  food 

As  the  proof  of  the  corn  is  in  the  shelling,  I  place  before  you  tlie 
relative  merits  graphically  illustrated.  Here  the  biggest  cob  gave 
the  greatest  yield  of  shelled  corn.  This  particular .  strain  was  the 
Eure'ka,  available  for  Eastern  growers.  All  good  men  and  true 
know  fiiU  well  that  the  one  tiling  most  necessary  to  a  farm  s  siiccess 
is  the  home,  and  its  manager,  whose  work  is  never  done,  and  this 
home  be  it  ever  so  humble,  should  receive  far  more  attention  than 
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is  bestowed  by  the  average  man.  Every  i)ossible  attention  and  care 
should  be  given  to  keep  it  beautiful,  bright  and  cheery.  Money  should 
be  feely  spent,  if  necessary  for  vines,  for  shrubs  and  for  flowers.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  small  indeed  is  the  outlay  of  money  necessary 
and  great  indeed  is  the  happiness  to  be'  secured.  To  woman- 
nature  and  that  of  most  men,  flowers  mean  much,  and 
flowers  also  are  a  source  of  splendid  income.  Pansy  plants 
grown  for  city  dwellers  supply  a  large  part  of  many  a  family's 
income.  The  sweet  pea,  most  prolific,  and  bearing  throughout  a 
long  season  when  its  roots  are  protected  by  mulch,  pays  big  divi- 
dends. Fifty-five  hundred  blossoms  were  picked  per  day  from  the 
small  patch  shown,  and  arranged  as  women  alone  can  arrange  flowers, 
find  a  ready  market.  In  the  center  of  this  bunch  of  beauties  is  a 
Fourth  of  July  bunching,  red,  white  and  blue.  A  few  moment's 
more  time  spent  trebles  the  value  on  Independence  Day.  In  the 
foreground  you  see  the  variety  with  yellow  tint,  to  gain  which 
Eckford,  the  famous  English  sweet  pear  raiser,  devoted  his  entire 
life.  This  easily  raised  purple  aster  supports  on  four  and  a  half 
acres  an  Armenian  and  his  large  family.  Yet  to  many  such  a  crop 
would  seem  picayune  indeed.  Yet  numerous  hardy  other  varieties, 
which  would  do  the  same,  or  far  better.  The  chrysanthemum,  the 
cone  flower,  daisies,  violets,  and  many  varieties  of  the  sun-flower 
family. 

Eggs  present  boundless  opportunities  at  present,  the  supply  being 
most  erratic  and  coming  from  sources  far  afield  subjected  to  specu- 
lative manipulation  and  masquerading  months  and  years  later  under 
wierd  designations  in  which  the  word  fresh  is  erroneously  placed; 
The  parcels  post  helped  some,  but  adds,  under  the  present  crude  and 
high  priced  stage,  almost  a  cent  apiece  in  taxation  upon  the  con- 
sumer. This  group  of  vegetables  and  fruits,  raised  upon  the  idle  acres 
shown  you  at  the  beginning  of  the  address,  by  adding  $9.50  worth 
of  stable  manure  and  800  pounds  of  lime,  aided  in  bringing  back  to 
Long  Island  from  New  York's  State  Fair  117  prizes,  and  in  com- 
petition, locally  and  in  other  states,  proved  conclusively  that  the 
acres  lying  idle  on  Long  Island  are  not  only  extremely  fertile,  but 
capable  of  producing  big  crops  of  the  highest  class  of  plant-food 
life,  and  beyond  this,  because  of  their  close  proximity  to  the  con- 
sumer, need  fear  no  competition  from  far-distant  belts  of  any  descrip- 
tion. 

The  developments  of  the  last  few  years  has  demonstrated  to  us 
most  clearly  that  those  American  monarchs  dubbed  "peach  kings" 
"onion  kings"  "alfalfa  kings"  etc.,  are  giving  way  rapidly  to  the 
reign  of  queens.  It  was  a  woman  that  lead  in  apples;  it  is  a  woman 
that  stands  supreme  as  a  market  gardener,  and  it  was  a  woman  v/hose 
strawberry  plantation  led  all  the  rest  in  the  year  gone  by.  The 
unpleasant  rotund  over-headed  individual  who  holds  between 
his  feet  the  market  built  by  the  people  for  the  people,  is  the  por- 
trayal of  cartoonist  Harding  of  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  of  the  five 
to  seven  unnecessary  speculators  amassing  unearned  wealth  by  the 
utilization  of  capital  belonging  to  the  producer  and  the  consumer. 

To  the  producer  he  hands  a  minature  bag  of  pennies,  in  exchange 
for  a  liberal  hamper  of  garden  truck,  while  with  the  other  hand  he 
disburses  to  the  consumer  a  basket  of  trifling  size  demanding  there- 
fore a  mammoth  sack  of  dollars.  Like  other  things  unnecessary  to 
human  welfare  concerted  effort  of  the  two  classes  comprising  the 
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maioritv  of  these  United  States  will  quickly  and  most  effectively 
wipe  the  food  speculator  out  of  existence.  When  we  strike  a  snag 
we  root  it  out.   When  we  strike  a  stone  wall,  we  go  over  it. 

The  Long  Island  Home  Hamper  herewith  Portr^yed  clearly  demon- 
strates how  we  as  producers  landed  directly  in  the  ki  chen  of  Amer- 
ica's bi^^est  city  of  consumers.    This  package,  developed  m  1906 
Ls  aWy  built  up  a  national  reputation  and  place  for  itself,  for  it 
rfa  common-sense  method  of  solving  the  vei-y  serious  problem  con- 

ronting  both  producers  and  consumers.  For  it  we  receive  one  dolar 
and  a  half   cash.    It  comes  under  the  perishable  matter  express 

ate  and  is'taken  by  the  express  company  from  the  farm  s^tation^ 
the  city  consumer's  dwelling,  for  twenty-five  cents.  It  is  undei  the 
srrecffied  minimum,  weighing  on  the  aveiage  33  pounds.  It  consists 
of  6  four-quart  boxes,  with  a  wooden  separator  between  the  two  tiers 
0  each  three,  and  a  cover  made  fast  by  the  regulation  crate-fastener, 
fn  small  quantites  the  crate,  which  is  the  Georgia  carrier  with 

fi  four-auart  boxes,  the  separator  and  tlie  cover,  costs  18  ib^o 

?en?s    The  paper  used  to  cover  the  contents  of  each  our-quart  box; 

?he  h  bel  on  the  cover,  substracted,  with  the  express  charge,  from  the 

Iross  ll  50,  leaves  us  98  cents  for  the  hamper.    In  making  shipment 

5  sfiiilar  items  in  bulk  through  the  city  speculators  we  found  that 

6  ceTts  was  the  average  received  for  the  contents  of  the  hampe 
thus  the  producing  end  gained  just  92  cents  by  using  the  Long 
Maud  Ho'me  Hamper-    Consumers  tell  us  that  the  contents  of  th 
hamper  they  find  can  be  duplicated  for  from  f 2.20  up  to  ll.oO,  thus 
S  savino-  the  producer  92  cents  we  are  saving  the  consumer  from 
?0  cents  to  13.00.  Needless  to  say,  the  Home  Hamper  is  not  pa  ented 
and  it  Lves  me  great  joy  to  announce  that  many  who  have  adopte<l 
ft  in  varioiis  sections  of  the  United  States  are  not  only  gai^nng 
but  gi^vlng  happiness  as  well.    Another  illustration  of  the  Home 
Famnei  show  ng  the  fillers  from  which  we  draw  late  m  the  season. 
?oSoes  of  couii^e  being  pulled  up  from  the  field  before  frost 
catdies  them  and  stored  in  a  shed  in  the  old-fashioned  way. 

The  public  market,  completed  in  many  places  throughou  the 
country!  under  way  i^i  others,  and  being  fought  for  in  still  others 
is  anofher  solution  of  the  problem,  but  only  when  dedicated  to  the 
oublic  fo'  the  public,  and  only  producers  on  their  local  and  fully 
a  thorized  agents  ar^  permitted  a  floorhold  or  stall  themn.  The 
market  showf?s  one  to  be  erected  at  Long  Island  City,  New  York, 
Suinped  with  the  ice-plant  for  cold-storage  purposes,  and  as  you 
see  s?  situated  that  no  monopoly  of  transportation  is  possible  as 
it  is  ?ea  hed  by  even  sea-goin|  vessels,  by  trolley,  by  team  and  by 
railroad    Of  all  the  manifold  advantages  of  earning  a  livelihood  la 
i^e  country,  none  surpass  the  family  life  only  possible  to  open  air 
S  ome  earn'ers.   Here  alone  can  the  father  have  the  f -  companiom 
^hir.      his  life  partner.    Here  alone  can  he  grow  up  with  _hi^  chii 
dren  and  really  and  truly  know  them,  and  further  the  soil-tiUer's 
Uf.  is  the  only  one  where  the  whole  family  can  work  m  partnership. 
For  4ese  and  the  many  other  reasons  called  to  your  attention  every- 
Iy  s  Thanksgiving  on  the  farm  and  the  pumpkin  pie  tha  symbol 
^Ame^kan  thankfulness,  can  be  deep  in 

Idd  to  the  Golden  Rule  this  following  verse,  by  Amoretta  Fitch. 
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"Now  I  get  me  up  to  woik,  '    .  ' 

And  pray  the  Lord  I  may  not  shirk;  . 
It  I  should  die  before  the  night, 
I  pray  the  Lord  my  Avork's  all  right:" 

And  I  do  not  have  the  slightest  hesitation  in  guaranteeing  that  each 
and  everyone  of  this  audience  who  really  loves  Nature  and  her  work 
will  acknowledge  that  the  title  of  this  address  was  fully  justified  and 
may  they  find  in  tlie  proofs  presented  helpfuL  suggestions  for  their 
own  world's  work. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  until  Thursday,  May  22,  9.30  A.  M. 


Washington,  Pa.,  May  22,  9.30  A.  M. 
Hon.  A.  L.  MARTIN,  Chairman. 

The  OHAIEMAN:  Before  opening  the  Institute  proper,  I  may 
say  that  we  are  in  receipt  of  a  number  of  letters  from  County  Chair- 
men of  Institutes  and  lecturers,  who,  by  reason  of  sickness  and  other 
unavoidable  causes,  have  been  prevented  from  attending.  A  very 
interesting  letter  from  a  gentleman  with  whom  we  are  also  asso- 
ciated, Hon.  Thomas  J.  Philips,  of  Atgien,  Chester  county,  has  been 
received.  He  writes  that,  "While  1  am  steadily  growing  stronger, 
eat  and  sleep  well,  I  walk  out  every  day,  I  hardly  think  it  prudent 
to  attempt  to  travel  so  far  as  Washington,  Pa.  I  regret  this,  would 
enjoy  meeting  all  my  old  friends,  hope  you  will  have  a  pleasant  and 
profitable  meeting."  Mr.  Philips  has  been  afflicted  and  has  been  in 
in  the  hospital  for  some  two  or  three  months,  but  is  recovering.  We 
are  also  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from  another  of  our  familiar  workers, 
not  only  one  with  whom  you  are  well. acquainted,  but  one  of  the  em- 
inent writers  for  the  National  Stockman  and  Farmer,  L.  W.  Lighty, 
who  states  that  on  account  of  sickness  of  Mrs.  Lighty,  who  seems  to 
be  lying  close  to  death's  door,  he  is  prevented  fr-om  meeting  with  us 
and  sends  his  kind  regards  to  all.  We  also  have  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Warburton,  of  Sullivan  county,  stating  that  on  account  of  an  un- 
expected call,  he  is  prevented  from  attending.  We  have  still  another 
letter  from  Washington,  D.  C,  Prof.  Welles  W.  Cook,  who  has 
traveled  all  over  Pennsylvania  in  attendance  at  our  Institutes  and 
schools,  saying  that  on  account  of  ofiicial  work  in  the  Department 
with  which  he  is  associated,  he  is  prevented  from  attending  and 
sends  his  cordial  regards. 

We  are  expectin.g,  and,  as  you  will  see  by  the  program,  have  an- 
nounced this  froenoon  as  the  "Good  Roads  Session."  You  will 
further  see  that  placed  on  this  program  is  the  Governor,  our  Senior 
United  States  Senator,  Hon.  Boies  Penrose,  Senator  Bourne,  of 
Oregon,  the  State  Highway  Commissioner  and  others,  and  the  "Dirt 
Road"  advocate,  Hon.  Edward  E.  Jones,  of  Susquehanna  county. 
We  have  information  that  this  delegation  is  expected  to  be  in  the 
city  a  little  after  ten  o'clock.  Now,  until  that  hour  arrives,  we  will 
take  up  that  part  of  our  program  relating  to  Farmers'  Institute 
management.  You  know  that  is  a  thing  we  can  cut  off  most  anywhere 
and  we  will  proceed  with  same  until  the  delegation  arrives. 

Before  entering  upon  this  work,  I  may  say,  incidentally,  that  the 
past  year  was,  in  some  respects,  a  phenomenal  one  in  Farmers'  In- 
stitute work.   This  work  was  carried  on,  and  meetings  were  held  in 
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every  county  iu  the  State  on  the  meager  sum  of  twenty  thousand 
dollars   twenty-two  thousand  five  hundred  having  been  expended 
the  year  previous,  spread  all  over  Pennsylvania,  to  pay  hall  rent, 
expenses  of  the  lecturers,  local  expenses  of  the  Chairmen,  and  so  forth. 
We  got  through  with  that,  but  some  of  the  County  Chairmen  and  a 
number  of  the  speakers  had  about  come  to  the  conclusion  that  we 
have  a  pretty  stingy  Director.  You  know  a  man  has  got  to  be  close  and 
a  little  economical  when  he  has  so  limited  a  sum  to  go  on  over  so 
broad  and  important  a  territory  as  is  under  our  direction  and 
hence  we  should  explain  that  we  introduced  into  the  present  Legis- 
lature a  Bill  providng  for  this  Division  of  Farmers'  Institute,  an 
appropriation  of  |55,000,  in  lieu  of  |45,000,  as  was  our  old  appro- 
priation.   While  this  budget,  when  I  left  Harrisburg,  had  not  yet 
reached  the  Legislature  proper,  we  have  good  assurance  from  the 
Appropriation  Committee  and  the  Agricultural  Committee  and  mem- 
bers of  the  House,  that  our  measure,  our  budget,  will  receive  favor- 
able consideration.    We  state  that  fact  in  order  that  those  most 
interested  may  understand  the  matter. 

Fir-theT  we  mav  be  congratulated,  as  workers  all  over  Pennsyl- 
vania, on  the  fact'that  a  Bill  was  introduced  by  Mr.  North,  of  Jef- 
ferson county,  providing  for  the  employment  of  ten  farm  experts 
and  counsello]  s,  whose  work  it  shall  be  to  go  into  the  various  coun- 
ties of  the  State  and  counsel  and  advise  the  farmers  relative  to  then- 
farm  operations.   I  may  supplement  what  I  should  say,  by  this  that 
practically  all  the  farmers  of  this  State  represented  at  our  Insti- 
tutes have  sent  me  lesolutions  favoring  that  move.    I  have  on  my 
desk  over  a  thousand  letters  received  within  the  last  ten  months, 
askino-  that  some  one  be  sent  to  their  farms  to  help  them  out  with 
some  of  the  intricate  pioblems  with  which  they  are  engaged  there. 
And  now,  my  friends,  the  object  of  this  legislation,  so  liberally  sup- 
ported by  tiie  Legislature,  only  having  fifteen  votes  against  it  in 
that  body,  demonstrates  the  fact  that  when  the  great  body  of 
farmers  of  Pennsylvania  ask,  with  a  united  voice,  for  a  thing,  it  is 
prettv  apt  to  come.    It  demonstrates  the  power  of  co-operation  and 
united  etTort  for  a  thing  seeming  to  be  of  much  vital  importance  to 
the  uplift  and  aid  and  help  that  ought  to  come  to  the  farmer  who  is 
endeavoring  to  adopt  the  most  approved  method  in  farming  and, 
hence,  we  feel  gratified  that  this  fair  and  equitable  request  was  rec- 
ognized by  the  great  legislative  body  of  Pennsylvania. 

Now  my  friends,  when  I  begin  to  talk  about  Farmers  Institutes, 
I  sometimes  forget  where  to  stop.  This  meeting  was  aranged  m  order 
that  the  men  who  direct  Farmers'  Institutes  in  the  counties,  the 
men  who  lecture  at  Farmers'  Institutes,  should  have  full  voice  in 
the  discussion ;  and,  hence,  we  throw  this  meeting  open  for  full  and 
free  and  fair  interchange  of  opinion. 

A  Member-  As  this  session  is  one  of  great  importance  and  not 
for  lono-  speeches,  I  suggest  and  move  that  the  main  speakers  be 
limited  to  ten  minutes  and  the  answers  to  questions,  to  two  minutes. 

(Motion  seconded). 

The  CHAIRMAN :  It  is  moved  that  those  who  lead  in  discussion 
be  limited  to  ten  minutes  and  those  who  engage  in  general  discus- 
sion, to  two  minutes. 

(Motion  adopted). 
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The  CHAIEMAN:  Now  don't  blame  it  on  me  when  you  get  a 
little  long  winded,  because  I  will  call  you  down.  The  first  subject, 
as  it  appears  on  this  program,  is,  "A  Eetrospect  of  the  Past  Year's 
Work  by  the  Section  Leaders;"  and  the  first  speaker  is,  Mr.  E.  P. 
Kester,  of  Grampian,  Pa. 


A  EETEOSPEOT  OF  THE  PAST  YEAE'S  WOEK  BY  THE  SEC- 
TION LEADERS 


By  E.  P.  KESTER,  Orampian,  Pa. 


The  last  resolution  adopted  was  certainly  acceptable  to  me.  I 
have  been  wondering  what  I  should  say  on  this  occasion  and  to  what 
purpose;  because  after  all,  you,  fellow-lecturers  and  others,  know, 
that  the  most  acceptable  and  effective  and  impressive  retrospect  that 
we  have  in  our  work  is  the  purely  personal  part  of  it,  a  part  that 
is  not  intended,  and  could  not  be  given  in  a  public  way  to  your  sat- 
isfaction.   However,  in  these  few  minutes  I  want  to  say  that  the 
last  year's  Avork  was,  of  all  the  years  which  I  have  spent  in  Insti 
tute  work,  one  of  the  most  satisfactory,  not  because  it  was  spen! 
in  what  the  people  of  that  locality  claim  to  be  the  garden  spot  of  the 
world,  southeastern  Pennsylvania — I  am  not  willing  to  deny  tliem 
their  claim — but  because  of  the  general  advance  and  interest  in 
agriculture  that  has  been  made.    The  Institutes  each  year  become 
more  interesting,  more  useful  and  more  attractive.    I  believe  that 
other  section  leaders  will  say  the  same  thing.    But  I  want  to  tell 
you  that  the  Institutes  held  in  southeastern  Pennsylvania,  or  the 
First  Section,  as  we  term  it  in  our  Bulletin,  was  one  of  the  best,  if 
not  the  best,  session  that  has  ever  been  held.    And  that  is  not  due 
to  the  section  leader  or  tlie  men  who  were  with  him  in  that  section, 
but  it  was  most  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  farmers  of  that  sec- 
tion, as  well  as  the  farmers  of  all  sections,  have  an  increasing  inter- 
est in  their  business  and  an  increasing  knowledge  of  their  business. 

I  found  the  Institutes  last  year  to  be  better  attended  and  attended 
by  more  intelligent  audiences  than  in  any  previous  year.  I  hope  you 
will  understand  what  I  mean  by  that.  I  say,  I  know,  that  all  sec- 
tion leaders  can  say  the  same  thing,  because  the  farmers  all  over 
Pennsjdvania  are  becoming  more  intelligent  each  year.  The  questions 
asked  were  more  pertinent,  more  searching,  and  I  want  to  tell  you, 
fellow-farmers,  you  know  it,  that  the  man  who  stands  up  and  talks 
on  agriculture  to-day  must  know  what  he  is  talking  about  or  make 
a  pretty  good  bluff  at  it,  at  least.  There  are  questions  asked  to-day 
that  were  not  thought  of  five  years  ago.  And  I  want  to  make  mention 
of  another  fact,  also,  that  the  Farmers'  Institute  work  has  broadened 
in  those  few  years  through  other  scopes  than  simply  increasing  pro- 
duction. We  farmers  are  beginning  to  understand  that  agriculture 
is  a  life,  that  it  is  more  than  simply  producing  food,  that  it  is  build- 
ing a  home,  that  it  is  developing  character  and  all  the  things  that 
bear  on  these  questions,  that  bear  on  the  different  phases,  are  pertin- 
ent and  proper  in  a  Farmers'  Institute,  and  that  is  one  thing  that 
makes  the  Institute  each  year  increasingly  interesting  and  increas- 
ingly beneficial. 
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I  want  to  say  that  my  helpers  last  year  were  f  f  Pfio^^j^y 
factory  to  the  people  with  whom  they  mingled.    I  find  that  the  old 
skeptical  attitude,  the  critical  frame  of  mind,  the  tendency  to  quibble 
and  to  trip  np  and  to  find  fault,  is  largely  done  away  with.  Men 
and  women  attend  Institutes  to-day  for  what  they  can  learn,  not 
simply  to  show  how  smart  they  are.    And  more  than  that.  Farmers 
Institute  lecturers  today  are  there  for  what  good  they  can  do,  not 
simply  to  show  how  well  they  can  talk  or  how  good  looking  they 
are  or  how  long  they  can  talk.    There  is  a  mutual  understanding 
and  a  mutual  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Department  and  on  the  part 
of  the  people  of  Pennsylvania,  to  boost  and  to  help  the  agriculture  ot 
Pennsylvania,  and  I  believe  we  are  doing  it.   As  I  have  traveled  over 
the  State  and  I  think  I  have  been  over  nearly  every  square  mile  of  it, 
the  farmers  of  Pennsylvania  look  better  in  the  year  1913  than  they 
ever  looked  in  any  previous  yeai-  in  the  history  of  Pennsylvania,  and  1 
want  to  claim  part  of  the  credit  for  the  Institutes  of  our  Department 
of  Agriculture  having  brought  about  that  improved  condition,  and  1 
am  olad  to  know  that  the  people  of  the  State,  and  the  Department  as 
welh  are  endeavoring  to  still  extend  and  improve  the  agriculture  ot 
this  State.  Now  it  is  up  to  us,  it  is  up  to  our  leaders  m  this  work,_you 
and  me,  to  continue  it  sanely  and  to  the  purpose  of  making  agricul- 
ture attractive,  of  developing  the  people,  of  improving  the  homes; 
in  fact  of  teaching  all  the  things  that  make  agriculture  the  grandest 
life  and  the  greatest  occupation  in  which  men  are  engaged. 

I  know  I  have  not  said  much  on  the  retrospect;  I  could  get  quite 
sentimental  on  that  part.  I  made  some  fine  acquaintances,  some 
splendid  friends.  I  have  received  a  great  many  letters  since  I  so^ 
iourned  in  that  part.  I  know  that  the  work  was  appreciated.  I 
know  they  made  excuses  for  our  limitations  and  shortcomings  and 
that  they  were  broad-minded  enough  to  look  over  the  detects,  and 
I  think  well  and  kindly  of  the  people  with  whom  I  associated  during 
the  winter  of  1912  ancl  1913,  and  whatever  is  to  be  done  m  the  future 
I  hope  will  have  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the  people,  as  they  have 

^"jri'lt'ihing  ^lore  I  want  to  mention:    The  one  thing  in  which 
the  people  of  that  section,  as  well  as  the  people  of  all  sections,  are 
interested  and  push  to  a  conclusion  or  to  a  deiinite  point,  is  the 
fact  that  there  is  a  general  recognition  of  this  fact  that  ^e  future 
of  agriculture  will  depend  largely  on  how  we  direct  and  outline  the 
education  and  development  of  the  young  people,  the  children  of  the 
farmers  of  today.    Education  must  begin  there  if  agriculture  is  io 
reach  its  highest  estate  and  the  public  schools  and  the  other  agencies 
of  education  must  receive  our  increasing  attention  m  the  future,  it 
is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  important  parts  of  our  business  as 
adults,  more  important  than  to  try  to  teach  the  elements  of  farming. 
Now  I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  attention.    I  know  that  I  have 
not  told  you  much,  but  I  simply  wanted  to  leave  this_  thought,  a  firm 
conviction  with  me,  that  the  Institutes  have  done  an  increasing  work 
in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  it  shows  on  the  farms,  m  the  homes 
and  in  the  character  of  the  people  of  the  State. 

The  CHAIKMAN :    Now  we  are  ready  for  two  minute  talks.  If 
anybody  has  a  word  to  say,  let  them  be  prompt    If  not,  the  next 
speaker-  will  continue  this  subject :   "A  Eetrospect  of  the  Past  Year's 
Work,"  by  Section  Leader,  Mr.  J.  T.  Campbell,  of  Hartstown,  Pa. 
Mr.  Campbell  spoke  as  follows : 
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A  EETEOSPECT  OF  THE  PAST  YEAR'S  WORK  BY  THE  SEC- 
TION LEADERS— Continued 


By  J.  T.  CAMPBELL,  HaHstown,  Pa. 


I  did  think  awhile  ago  I  would  get  up  a  speech  for  this  occasion 
and  I  began  to  talk  with  my  wife.  She  said,  "You  are  not  going  to 
get  up  before  an  audience  like  that  and  make  a  speech  with  hands 
looking  like  yours?"  I  said,  "I  can  put  them  in  my  pockets."  I 
had  got  busy  building  a  barn,  I  had  four  thousand  chickens  to  take 
care  of,  and  didn't  have  time  to  prepare  any  speech,  so  you  are  spared 
the  infliction. 

I  have  been  in  Institute  work  about  eleven  years  and  as  far  as 
I  have  been  able  to  observe,  and  I  think  I  observe  pretty  closely, 
every  year  has  seen  an  advance  in  the  work,  and  the  past  season  has 
certainly  been  no  exception  in  this  respect,  and  Section  3,  occupying 
the  southwestern  part  of  Pennsylvania,  certainly  had  a  season  of  ex- 
ceptionally good  Institutes.  We  find  this,  however,  that  Institutes  are 
no  longer,  if  they  ever  were,  made  up  of  large  audiences  and  large 
numbers.  Some  of  our  most  successful  meetings  were  those  where  we 
had  one  or  two  or  three  dozen  farmers,  all  interested  in 
the  work.  Sometimes,  in  out  of  the  way  places,  we  fel- 
lows didn't  have  a  hotel  Avith  a  bathroom  to  stay  in,  but 
we  got  down  to  Avork,  we  could  do  heart-to-heart  work 
with  the  better  class  of  the  farmers  in  that  particular  locality.  I 
think  the  Institute  work  in  Pennsylvania  today  and  its  success  is 
going  to  be  determined  very  largely  by  our  going  out  and  getting 
in  close  contact  with  the  better  class  of  farmers  in  any  community, 
though  that  number  may  not  be  exceptionally  large.  I  know  it  is 
being  argued  in  some  places  that  the  Farmers'  Institutes  have  accom- 
plished their  purpose  and  are  doomed  to  pass  away.  I  don't  see  it 
that  way.  If  the  development  follows  the  lines  it  should  follow,  T 
think  there  is  a  great  Avork  to  be  done,  without  any  question.  I 
would  like  to  take  up  that  subject  and  discuss  it,  but  I  haven't  the 
time. 

I  am  going  to  talk  pretty  plainly  a  little  bit  and  I  Avant  to  take 
up  the  subject  of  the  future  of  the  things  that  have  somewhat  inter- 
fered with  our  Avork  in  the  past  season.  I  knoAv  it  is  the  intention 
of  the  Department  to  overcome  these  things  to  the  greatest  possible 
extent.  I  have  no  particular  fault  to  find,  no  personal  grudge  against 
anybody,  that  I  want  to  get  up  here  and  occupy  the  time  of  this 
meeting  airing  it.  In  a  good  many  places  we  found  that  our  Insti- 
tutes were  someAvhat  interfered  with,  because  of  the  fact  that  we  had 
too  many  felloAvs  strolling  after  us.  This  was  not,  perhaps,  inten- 
tional, but  it  deA^eloped  a  side  in  the  Avork  that  Avas  detrimental  to  the 
Institute.  In  some  of  the  Institutes,  we  had  four  or  five  persons, 
agents  for  a  paper,  and  these  felloAvs  would  line  up  and  the  farmer 
was  compelled  to  run  the  gauntlet  to  get  out,  and  this  was  not  for 
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the  good  of  Ibe  meeting  or  the  good  of  the  work.  I  have  no  fault 
to  find  with  the  agents  for  the  papers;  they  have  done  splendid 
wo-1'  and  I  think  if  they  do  interfere  with  our  work,  there  ought 
to  be  some  measure  taken  to  regulate  these  things  in  future  years. 
One  man  along  that  line,  working  in  a  quiet  way,  does  not  interfere, 
but  when  you  multiply  that,  you  find  it  does  become  au  interference 
in  Institute  work.  . 

And  there  are  other  things  that  are  interfering,  sometimes,  with 
the  work  vvhich,  while  good  in  themselves,  nevertheless,  because  they 
detract  from  the  main  thought  of  the  meeting,  detract  from  the  con- 
centration of  the  audiences,  from  the  things  that  should  be  of  pri- 
mary importance  in  our  audiences,  and  have  not  been  conducive  to 
the  best  interests  of  our  meetings  at  all  times. 

I  simply  oft'er  that  as  a  suggestion.    I  belie\-e,  fundamentally,  the 
o-r-eat  problem  before  our  Institutes,  needs  to  concern  itself  with  the 
permanent  improvement  of  the  soil,  because  upon  that  rests  our 
permanent  agriculture,  and  I  think  it  is  proper  to  offer  it  by  way  of 
suo«'estion,  in  view  of  what  I  have  observed  in  this  work.   We  could 
profitably  devote  more  time  in  our  meetings  to  the  soil,  and  the  great 
problem  today  in  our  State  is  not  a  problem  of  greater  crops,  it  is 
a  problem  of  economic  production,  and  we  found  in  an  Institute  of 
Pennsylvania  a  farmer  paying  |45  a  ton  for  mixed  fertilizer  that  we 
floured  from  the  price  of  chemicals  that  we  knew  existed,  that  it  could 
have  been  bixed  at  home  for  |27  a  ton.   As  long  as  we  find  dairy  men 
attempting  to  feed  cattle  on  a  mixture  of  50  per  cent,  cotton  seed 
huPs  we  must  conclude  that  we  are  not  following  economic  methods 
of  production  on  our  farms,  and  that  is  the  thing  that  we  most  need 
to  consider  at  this  time.    So  the  Institute  has  a  problem  along  that 
line  and  there  never  was  a  time  in  Institute  work  when  the  farmers 
of  the  State  paid  as  close  heed  and  attention  to  the  man  from  the 
Farmers'  Institute  who  knows  something  of  the  scientific  side  of  the 
subiect  and  has  been  able  to  put  it  into  successful  practice  on  his 
own  farm  and  get  results.    He  is  the  man  they  want  to  hear  and 
there  never  was  a  time  when  the  farmers  manifested  as  litJe  patience 
with  the  man  who  has  onlv  a  theoretical  knowledge  to  guide  him  in 
Institute  work  and  has  not  been  able  to  put  it  into  successful  prac- 
tice and  that  is  a  good  symptom;  and  if  Institute  work  is  going  to 
maintain  the  high  plane  to  which  it  has  arisen  m  this  State,  we  wui 
have  to  look  out  along  this  line.  ,      ,  ,         ,  +  i 

The  a^^riculture  of  our  State  and  nation  has  taken  a  turn  that  does 
not  look^good  to  the  man  in  the  field.  You  hear  a  whole  lot  of  people 
reaching  out  to  uplift  the  farmer,  to  pull  him  out  of  the  great  slough 
of  despond.  We  have  all  sorts  of  uplift  commissions  and  all  that 
kind  of  thing,  but  thev  are  beginning  at  the  wrong  end  of  the  nne. 
You  put  it  in  the  liands  of  the  farmers  of  Pennsylvania  to  grow 
profitable  crops  and  get  profitable  prices,  and  without  exception 
thev  will  uplift  themselves  in  every  case,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
wild  asses  of  the  wilderness  have  broken  into  the  green  corn,  if  we 
might  put  it  in  that  way,  at  the  present  time,  and  we  are  making  a 
mistake  along  that  line. 

There  was  the  piesident  of  one  of  the  greatest  commercial  concerns 
in  this  country  a  vear  ago  made  an  appropriation  of  a  million  dollars 
for  the  benefit  of  agriculture.    In  the  first  or  second  week  m  last 
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Marcli,  tlie  president  of  that  corporation,  on  the  witness  stand,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  testimony,  said  he  had  in  his  employ  between  four 
and  five  thousand  girls,  and  according  to  that  man's  own  testimony, 
over  a  thousand  of  those  girls  v/ere  not  getting  a  wage  that  enabled 
them  to  lead  respectable  lives  and  do  the  work  they  were  required  to 
do.  If  he  wanted  to  do  something,  that  million  dollars  would  have 
gone  a  long  way  toward  paying  a  respectable  wage  to  those  girls, 
esijecially,  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact  ,the  farmers  of  the  United  States 
were  not  asking  one  pennji-  from  him,  and  it  occurs  to  me  that  some 
people  in  Pennsylvania  are  falling  over  themselves  to  get  some  of  that 
money. 

Now  it  looks  like  this:  Agriculture  is  fundamental  and  at  the 
basis  of  civilization  itself;  it  is  the  basis  of  progress  and  improve- 
ment in  eveiy  line  in  the  United  States.  That  being  true,  it  certainly 
behooves  the  Nation  and  this  State,  the  second  wealthiest  state  in 
the  United  States,  to  appropriate  and  to  use  money  for  the  promo- 
tion of  our  agricultural  interests,  and  I  think  if  agriculture  is  going 
to  be  helped,  it  ought  to  come  in  that  way. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  The  next  speaker  is  Prof.  Franklin  Meuges 
of  Yoik,  Pa. 

Prof.  Menges  addressed  the  Institute  as  follows: 


A  RETROSPECT  OF  THE  PAST  YEAR'S  WORK  BY  THE  SEC 
TION  LEADERS— Continued 


By  PROF.  FRANKLIN  MENGES,   Yorh,  Pa. 


Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  didn't  know  that  tliis 
Session  was  to  be  held  this  morning  and  I  am  not  as  well  perpared  to 
talk  as  I  might  be.  I  was  working  on  a  number  of  resolutions  that 
gave  us  some  trouble. 

The  Farmers'  Institute  has  arrived  at  a  stage  that  it  has  gained  the 
respect  of  the  farmer.  I  know  very  well  and  you  know  it  as  well  as 
I  do,  and  you  know  it  probably  better  than  I  do,  that  wdieu  the 
Farmers'  Institute  was  begun,  there  was  a  tremendous  lot  of  opposi- 
tion to  it.  I  know  in  my  own  county,  and  I  am  talking  from  ex- 
perience, I  know  that  in  my  own  county  we  could  not  gei  a  baker's 
dozen  of  farmers  together  to  attend  an  Institute.  Last  year  and 
the  year  before  we  had  at  the  Institute  in  Y^'ork  county  from  eight 
thousand  to  ten  thousand  farmers.  I  suppose  the  records  of  the 
Department  will  bear  out  tliat  assertion.  And  not  only  is  that  the 
case,  but  those  farmers  came  knowing  very  well  that  there  was  going 
to  be  something  said  and  done  that  would  be  for  their  benefit.  It 
is  true  that  Y^ork  county  is  an  agricultural  county.  The  City  of 
York  is  the  third  manufacturing  or  industrial  city  in  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania.  We  have  a  splendid  market  for  our  products,  not 
such  as  you  have  in  Washington  and  Allegheny  and  in  Beaver  and 
in  Butler  and  in  the  rest  of  the  counties  surrounding  Pittsbui-g — 
we  don't  have  a  market  such  as  you  have,  but  we  have  a  good  market 
for  the  products  that  are  produced  on  the  farm,  in  the  City  of  York. 
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The  farmers  have  gotten  such  instructions  out  of  the  Institute  that 
they  have  been  able  to  supply  that  demand  in  such  a  way  that  both 
the  farmer  and  the  consumer  are  benefitted  by  it. 

We  have  a  system  of  markets  in  tlie  City  of  York  and  we  have 
had  them  for  the  last  one  hundred  and  MUr  years  or  maybe  two 
hundred  years,  I  don't  know,  but  at  any  rate,  for  the  last  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years,  the  farmers  of  the  county  of  York  have  couie 
lioht  into  the  town  and  they  have  sold  on  the  curb  of  our  city  tlie 
products  that  are  produced  on  the  farm  directly  to  the  consumer. 
It  has  made  York  the  industrial  city  that  she  is.  There  was  a  time 
wlien  a  family  could  live  cheaper  off  of  less  money  in  the  City  of  York 
than  in  any  city  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  The  manufacturers 
came  to  our  city  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  their  plants,  because 
they  could  get  labor  there  and  they  could  get  food  for  their  laoor 
at  less  cost  than  they  could  get  it  in  any  other  place  m  the  btate 
of  Pennsylvania.    I  say  it  has  made  York  the  industrial  city  that 
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Now,  my  friends,  York  is  not  an  exception.    If  the  Farmer's  In- 
stitute has  been  a  factor  in  developing  an  industrial  city,  making 
it  what  it  is  today  in  one  county,  why  is  it  not  possible  for  the 
farmers  to  join  hands  in  Washington  county  and  make  Washington 
or  all  these  western  counties  the  agricultural  counties  that  they  have 
the  opportunity^  of  being?    Why,  my  friends,  there  is  nothing  to 
equal  the  opportunities  that  are  lying  at  the  door  of  the  people 
Yi<rht  here    You  can  produce  farm  products  as  cheaply  as  we  can. 
Yes  you  can,  no  use  shaking  your  head  about  it.   You  don't  deserve 
any  more  for  your  work  than  I  do  and  you  can't  do  any  more  tnan 
I  can  either.    Well  now,  I  say,  if  the  possibilities  are  here,  why 
not  take  advantage  of  them?   I  held  Institutes  in  this  section  during 
the  past  winter.    Mavbe  I  ought  not  to  say  it,  but  I  think  I  shall. 
I  want  to  say  that  the  farmers  of  this  entire  section,  so  far  as  their 
opportunities  are  concerned,  are  as  dead  asleep  as  they  can  be. 
You  could  not  put  them  to  sleep  any  more  soundly,  I  believe,  it 
you  would  apply  something.    How  do  you  like  that? 

A  Member:   That's  the  stuff;  give  it  to  us. 

PROF.  MENGES:    Well,  I'm  glad  you  say  "amen,"  anyhow. 
I  am  not  a  Methodist,  but  it  does  me  a  lot  of  good  once  m  a  while 
when  a  fellow  says  "amen."   Yes,  now  I  say  here  are  the  opportuni- 
ties   The  soil  is  here.   Why  not  take  advantage  of  it,  and  the  Farm- 
ers' Institute  has  been  in  your  section— I  don't  know  how  much  good 
we  have  done,  I  haven't  any  idea,  only  I  had  the  compliment  paid 
me  and  the  men  that  were  with  me,  and  I  want  to  tell  you  who  they 
are   because  I  don't  want  to  take  all  this  thing  to  myself.  My 
friend.  Dr.  Conard,  is  here,  and  my  friend,  Mr.  Fassett,  and  my 
friend— he  looks  a  little  like  a  Jew— where  is  he?    Mr.  Kline.  Oh, 
there  you  are.    And  several  others.    I  say  I  don't  want  to  take  all 
thos  credit  to  myself,  but  I  had  the  compliment  paid  me  during  the 
sessions  of  this  Institute,  coming  from  the  various  counties  sur- 
rounding Pittsburg,  that  the  people  didn't  know  that  there  was  such 
a  capacity  in  the^  Farmers'  Institute  as  was  represented  in  there. 


Now,  how  do  you  like  that?  I  am  not  saying  this — it  comes  right  to 
me,  and  I  can  tell  you  who  the  man  is  if  you  want  to  knoAV,  but 
I  won't  do  it  now. 

Now,  my  friends,  with  all  this  at  the  disposal  of  the  farmer,  it 
looks  to  me  that  it  is  time  that  we  should  begin  to  wake  up  and 
that  we  should  take  advantage  of  these  opportunities  that  are  lying 
at  our  door  and  the  Farmers'  Institute  is  bringing  it  to  you.  It  is 
the  greatest  institution  for  the  education  of  the  farmer  that  has 
yet  been  inaugurated.  I  mean  for  that  average  fellow  out  there, 
that  man  that  cannot  go  to  college,  that  man  that  can  afford  to  take 
only  one  or  two  agricultural  papers,  and  that  man  that  don't  under- 
stand the  business  as  he  ought  to ;  that  man  that  has  never  had  any 
training  except  what  he  got  from  his  father  and  his  grandfather,  and 
maybe  they  were  poor  farmers.  I  mean  that  man.  He  is  the  average 
fellow  and  he  is  the  fellow  that  we  have  to  take  and  raise  him 
up  to  a  higher  standard  and  that  is  what  the  Farmers'  Institute 
is  doing,  and  I  Avant  to  tell  you  it  is  doing  it  in  the  most  effectual 
way  it  has  ever  been  done.  I  know  whereof  1  speak.  Why,  my 
friends,  our  agricultural  college  has  got  more  advertising,  it  has 
got  more  help,  it  has  been  brought  into  greater  prominence  through 
the  agency  of  the  Farmers'  Institute  than  through  any  agency  that 
has  been  established  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  including  the  agri- 
cultural papers. 

Now,  who  has  done  it?  That  is  the  question.  Why,  you  have  clone 
it,  you  are  the  people  that  have  done  it.  You  have  done  it  through 
the  agency  of  your  Department  of  Agriculture;  it  is  yours,  and  if 
it  is  yours,  then  the  possibilities  of  what  might  be  done  are  well 
nigh  unlimited,  don't  you  soo?  Just  along  these  lines,  you  can  have 
the  very  things  you  ask  for,  for  the  purpose  of  lifting  up  that 
farmer  and  making  him  a  different  kind  of  a  man  and  solving  this 
great  problem  that  we  are  talking  about;  and  there  is  more  nonsense 
talked  about  in  regard  to  this  high  cost  of  living  than  anything 
I  know  of — more  nonsense.  I  told  you  the  proposition  is  in  your 
own  hands.  The  posibilities,  my  friends,  of  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, have  not  been  touched.  She  has  the  greatest  variety  of  soils 
of  any  State  in  the  Union.  Take  the  soils  of  the  southeastern  part 
of  the  State,  among  the  most  fertile  anywhere.  Take  the  soils  of 
the  northeastern  part  of  the  State,  adapted  in  the  most  splendid 
way  for  the  raising  of  the  hay  grasses  and  the  dairy  industry.  Take 
that  wonderful  ridge  that  passes  through  the  centi^al  part  of  the 
State  on  top  of  the  Allegheny  Mountains — that  plateau.  And  right 
around  the  City  of  Altoona  or  right  west  of  it, — and  then  take 
that  wonderful  northeastern  section  where  God  Almighty  raises  apple 
trees  without  ever  any  being  planted,  the  very  garden  spot  to  pro- 
duce the  finest  apple  that  has  ever  been  made — the  Northern  Sjjy. 

A  Member:    You  are  right. 

PROF.  MENGES:  Certainly  I  am  right,  I  wouldn't  say  it  if  I 
didn't  think  it  was  so.  I  am  not  advertising  these  places,  but  I  say 
it  is  the  place  where  this  apple  can  be  raised  to  perfection,  and  you 
know  that  only  here  and  there  through  that  entire  section  do  we 
find  an  orchard  used  for  that  purpose.  And  then  take  our  south- 
eastern section  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  where  the  Secretary, 
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the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture  of  the  National  Depart- 
ment, told  me  himself  "Here  you  can  raise  a  larger  quantity  of  corn 
to  the  acre  than  they  can  anywhere  in  the  United  States" — the  other 
grain  section.   We  can  do  that  kind  of  thing. 

Now,  my  friends,  with  all  these  adaptations,  don't  you  see  v/hat  a 
tremendous  work  there  is  to  be  done  by  somebody  to  put  the  farmer 
in  the  right  relation  to  his  climatic  and  soil  conditions  and  get  him 
to  produce  the  necessities  of  life  that  the  nations  of  the  world  are 
demanding  every  day? 

The  CHAIRMAN:  I  call  your  attention  to  the  next  speaker  on 
the  program,  Mr.  L.  W.  Lighty.  You  remember  I  had  read  in  your 
presence  a  letter  stating  that  the  sickness  of  Mrs.  Lighty  pre- 
vented that  gentleman  from  attending ;  hence  we  will  pass  to  the  next 
speaker  on  this  important  subject,  "A  Retrospect  of  the  Past  Year's 
Work,"  Mr.  D.  H.  Watts,  of  Kerrmoor. 


A  RETROSPECT  OF  THE  PAST  YEAR'S  WORK  BY  THE  SEC- 
TION LEADERS— Continued 


By  D.  H.  WATTS,  Kermoor,  Pa. 


Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  It  is  a  pleasure  to  me  to 
appear  before  mv  co-workers  in  the  Farmers'  Institute  work.  I  feel, 
however,  like  my  friend,  Mr.  Campbell,  a  good  deal  like  taking  this 
position  here  this  mornins,  and  that  is,  I  am  illy  prepared.  I  feel 
that  this  is  a  precious  time,  when  we  talk  about  things  pertaining 
to  the  Institutes,  to  their  promotion  over  the  State,  and  on  consider- 
ing coming  down  here  to  Washington  the  other  morning,  after  I 
haxl  arisen  at  a  verv  early  hour,  I  said  to  Mrs.  Watts,  "Now,  if  I 
could  only  be  excused  from  this  duty  and  remain  at  home,  I  would 
feel  a  great  deal  more  comfortable.  I  have  a  little  duty  to  perform 
down  there,  though,  and  I  guess  I'd  better  go."  "What  would  you 
do  if  you'd  stav  at  home?"  she  asked.  "I  believe  today  or  this 
morning  I  would  finish  building  our  ice  house."  It  felt  a  little  like 
tiat  to  us  up  in  tlie  hills  of  Clearfield  county  lately  and  our  pocket- 
books  will  be  minus  something  next  fall,  from  the  appearance  of 
thinjTS. 

I  didn't  arrive  here  in  time  to  hear  the  opening  exercises  of  this 
splendid  meeting.  In  thinking  about  the  town  of  Washington  and 
its  location  and  former  history,  I  could  not  help  think  about  my 
earlier  career  in  farming.  My  first  fancy  in  livestock  was  sheep,  and 
one  time  I  imported  into  the  county  some  foreign  sheep  of  a  par- 
ticular breed  now  verv  popular,  and  in  order  to  understand  somo- 
thino-  about  the  sheep,'  I  had  taken  a  journal,  and  on  almost  every 
pao-e^in  that  journal,  which  was  indeed  a  great  help  to  me,  I  found 
the  name  of  Washington,  Pa.  This  was  the  sheplierds'  rendezvous; 
here  they  came  with  their  flocks  and  no  doubt  with  their  crooks.  To- 
day this  is  the  rendezvous  of  the  agricultural  shepherd  and  his 
crooks,  perhaps. 
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I  hardly  know  what  to  say  to  make  good  use  of  the  time.  I  have 
been  for  one  winter  manager  of  No.  5  Section.  I  found  one  man 
pitching  his  tent  towards  the  smoky  City  of  Pittsburg  last  winter 
and  another  toAvards  the  City  of  Brotherly  Love,  and  another 
Mr.  Campbell,  in  the  hills  of  Pennsylvania,  and  another,  Mr.  Dorsett, 
pitched  his  tent  toward  the  City  of  Mansfield.  And  I,  with  our 
little  band,  pitched  our  tent  toward  the  great  commercial  metropolis 
of  Scranton.   It  is  a  great  country  up  there,  a  very  great  country. 

Now,  what  shall  I  say  reminiscent  of  our  travels  in  that  country? 
At  the  start  we  found  a  very  pleasant  time.  The  local  people  helped 
us  out  very  tenderly  and  the  weather  man  at  the  time  assisted.  We 
found  a  diversity  of  conditions.  We  found  local  people  who  were 
liliputians  and  others  who  were  gigantic  in  intellect  and  physical 
ability  both.  Perhaps  in  the  people  who  came,  apparently,  to  help 
them  out,  they  saw  liliputians  as  well.  We  found  great  diversity 
of  effort  and  results  in  institute  localities.  There  is  something 
peculiar  about  that.  We  would  find  a  place  that  was  wonderfully 
active  in  Institute  work,  the  work  is  a  success  in  every  feature, 
it  keeps  the  Institute  lecturer  just  hoping  to  keep  up  with  the  people 
in  tliat  locality,  and  we  move  only  four  or  five  miles  and  find  just 
exactly  the  reverse, — we  can  hardly  temper  our  thoughts  in  language 
that  apparently  can  be  understood  by  a  portion  of  the  audience. 

Why  this  great  difFei'ence?  There  is  evidence  enough  that  we  have 
still  before  us  a  wonderful  work  to  do,  and  then  our  study  comes 
in,  how  to  reach  all  these  people?  In  most  of  our  Institutes  we 
f.nd  that  the  front  seats  and  the  "amen"  corners  are  occupied  by 
the  same  people  each  and  every  time.  They  are  the  leaders  of  the 
community,  take  an  active  part,  no  doubt,  in  everything  that  is  carried 
on.  Those  communities  are  self-buoyant,  but  the  others,  as  has 
been  said  by  other  Section  leaders,  are  not. 

The  Institute  work  is  a  wonderful  work.  The  more  I  think  of 
it,  the  more  I  contemplate  the  field  of  activity  open  to  us,  the  op- 
portunities that  confront  us,  the  more  I  see  the  magnitude  of  this 
wonderful  work.  We  talk  about  the  soil,  the  native  soil,  and  the 
conservation  of  soil  fertility,  the  restoring  of  the  worn-out  soil,  the 
growing  of  crops  and  animal  industry,  the  school  and  social  condi- 
tion of  the  neighborhood,  and  all  these  things,  and  in  my  estimation 
there  is  no  greater  thing  today  in  the  rural  sections  than  a  general 
educational  and  cultural  uplift.  I  believe  that  because  T  am  the 
father  of  a  family  of  six  children.  I  own  today  a  farm  and  farm  build- 
ings that  have  been  heAvn  out  of  the  forest  and  the  hills  with  a  great 
deal  of  labor  and  expense.  Today,  viewing  life  with  less  sentiment 
perhaps,  than  a  youth  starting  out,  I  would  scarcely  take  a  farm  in 
a  vicinitj^  of  that  kind,  not  to  say  anything  disparagingly  of  my 
native  county,  but  I  would  not  take  a  farm  in  a  locality  of  that 
sort  as  a  gift.  Now,  you  may  think  that  is  cruel,  you  may  think  that 
is  radical,  but  virtually  I  would  not,  because  I  view  the  social  and 
educational  facilities  of  the  neighborhood  as  things  of  most  impor- 
tance. Of  course,  we  must  have  crops,  we  must  have  the  money 
before  we  can  have  these  other  things,  but  when  we  have  money  and 
have  means,  we  should  look  first  to  the  general  uplift  of  those  com- 
munities. That  is  the  mission  of  the  Farmers'  Institute  worker. 
He  must  help  them  get  the  money,  help  to  show  them  how  best  to 
serve  that  community  in  a  general  uplift.    That  uplift  is  needed, 
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but  I  want  to  tell  you,  it  does  not  have  to  come  from  the  city,  but 
from  among  ourselves.   The  best  governed  man  is  the  man  governed 
from  Avithin,  and  this  is  true  of  communities.    The  finest  and  best 
educated  community  is  a  community  educated  largely  from  within. 
I  want  to  tell  you  that  the  day  must  come  when  the  farmers  will 
no  longer  ship  their  young  people  away  on  trains  and  board  tliem  at 
our  expense  and  depopulate  the  rural  communities  of  young  blood.  > 
"We  need  to  enliven  our  rural  communities ;  we  need  more  educational 
institutions  in  rural  communities,  and  then  we  will  have. more  homes 
and  more  life.   There  is  an  old  adage  which  says  that  where  ti;ere  is 
life  there  is  hope.   I  want  to  reverse  that  adage  and  piir  it  the  other 
way,  that  where  there  is  hope  there  is  life,  where  there  is  faith  theie 
is  life,  and  we  want  to  get  the  hopes  of  the  farmer  and  rural  p()])ula- 
tion  raised  up  a  little  higher,  we  want  to  get  more  faith  in  their 
occupation  and  get  those  good  things  around  our  farms  and  in  our 
rural  communities  that  our  good  friend  last  night  thought  we  should 
take  the  family  away  in  an  automobile  to  reach  them.    T  am  not 
in  for  that  sentiment;  I  want  to  bring  that  environment  to  the  rural 
community  that  will  make  every  neighborhood  worth  living  in,  that 
will  make  the  farm  of  some  value  to  us,  so  that  it  is  not  only  a 
farm,  not  only  a  business  enterprise,  but  in  a  true  sense  an  intellec- 
tual and  cultural  center. 

I  have  nothing  to  say  of  a  complaining  nature  relative  to  the 
work  of  last  winter.  When  we  go  home  to  our  farms  and  delve 
into  the  work  of  the  farm,  the  winter's  work  having  passed,  looking 
backward,  it  seems  like  the  reverie  of  midnight  dreams.  We  cannot 
recall  all  the  little  things.  We  have  nothing  serious  to  remember 
in  last  winter's  work.  We  can  see  where  we  ourselves  might  have 
done  better  for  the  local  people  and  sometimes  I  can  see  where  the 
local  people  need  in  that  locality  a  Moses  to  take  hold  of  the  up- 
raising of  the  local  work  and  lift  it  to  a  higher  plane;  and  yet  we 
don't  understand,  as  strangers  in  a  community,  just  what  the  encum- 
brances are  in  that  neighborhood  and  may  cast  a  shadow  of  doubt 
on  the  local  management,  when  no  doubt  they  are  doing  the_  very 
best  they  can  under  the  circumstances.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  I 
have  occupied  enough  of  your  precious  time  and  I  shall  leave  the 
floor  to  other  workers. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Now,  my  friends,  you  have  listened  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  leaders  of  the  Sections.  This  meeting  is  open  for  the 
man  in  the  pew,  nov/  to  see  what  he  has  to  say  about  this  matter. 
Two  minutes,  remember,  though;  some  of  you  fellows  are  pretty 
long  speakers. 

MR  BLACK  (Mercer  county) :  I  want  to  confess  that  it  was  I 
who  shook  my  head  at  Prof.  Menges  when  he  said  that  we  could 
raise  things  as  cheap  here  as  in  York.  We  are  up  in  the  clouds 
1  400  feet  above  the  sea  and  we  are  125  miles  further  north,  at  least, 
niaking  4  degrees  difference.  You  have  much  longer  summers  in 
York  than  we  have  in  Mercer  countv^  It  is  the  long  winters  that 
put  us  to  sleep  here;  even  the  ground  hog  in  Mercer  county,  aftei- 
taking  a  little  nap,  goes  back  to  sleep.  If  we  had  as  long  a  summer 
as  they  have  in  York,  possibly  we  Avonld  get  wakened  up  to  our  oppor- 
tunities.   The  Professor  scolded  us  up  in  Mercer  like  blazes  and  I 
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expect  we  needed  a  little  of  it,  but  he  was  a  little  too  severe,  coming 
from  a  different  soil  and  climatic  conditions  altogether.  He  stated 
a  moment  ago  that  York  could  beat  any  other  county  in  raising  corn 
and  he  ought  not  to  be  so  severe  on  us  fellows  that  don't  have  quite 
the  conditions  he  has  in  York  county.  . 

A  Member:  I  would  like  to  call  up  the  question  that  the  first 
speaker  raised  in  regard  to  education  in  agriculture  in  our  common 
schools.  If  any  of  them  can  put  out  a  plan  to  secure  that  from  a 
teacher,  I  would  like  them  to  do  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Now,  gentlemen,  you  have  heard  the  question 
offered  by  the  gentleman,  of  education  in  our  common  schools,  re- 
ferring to  agriculture,  I  have  no  doubt.  How  can  we  get  a  plan  by 
which  we  may  secure  that-  teaclier  in  the  country  school  who  will 
develop  agriculture  in  that  school?  You  have  asked  a  very  impor- 
tant question.    Does  anyone  want  to  ansv/er  that  in  two  minutes? 

A  Member:  Just  one  word;  we  have  at  the  Pennsylvania  State 
College  a  very  charitable  proposition,  whereby  they  offer  to  give  the 
teachers  of  Pennsylvania  at  almost  a  nominal  expense,  some  train- 
ing in  teaching  agriculture,  and  country  school  directors  may  do 
much  to  foster  that  by  insisting  that  the  teachers  that  they  employ 
for  the  coming  term  or  for  the  next  year,  shall  take  or  shall  have  that 
training,  and  insist  upon  it.  It  is  the  cheapest  part  of  the  education 
of  the  teacher  that  they  can  get  and  the  most  needed  by  the  country 
school  teacher. 

MR.  STEVENS:  In  New  York  State  they  have  helped  to  solve 
that  problem  by  insisting  that  every  district  superintendent  of 
schools  shall  pass  a  thorough  examination  in  agriculture  before  he 
is  eligible  to  hold  his  position. 

MR.  J.  ALDUS  HERR:  It  Avas  my  pleasure  a  few  years  ago  to 
visit  in  Madison,  Wisconsin,  some  of  the  Congressional  agricultural 
schools  of  Dane  county,  a  proposition  which  I  brought  before  the 
members  of  our  House  from  Lancaster  county,  was  this:  Why  not 
draw  up  a  bill  and  have  it  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania, 
creating  a  Congressional  Agricultural  School?  Now,  take  Lancas- 
ter county,  because  I  am  more  familiar  with  it,  or  take  your  own 
county  of  Washington,  the  City  of  Washington  located  nearly  in 
the  center  of  your  "county,  take  your  Poor  House  Farm,  which  I  be- 
lieve you  have  one  instituted,  a  school  there, — your  facilities  to  that 
farm  from  the  county  are  fairly  adequate;  the  people  who  want  to 
go  to  school  there,  give  them  a  thorough  course  in  agriculture,  let 
them  take  their  course  of  study,  and  then  the  next  period  let  them 
go  out  on  the  farm  and  put  it  into  actual  practice  right  there.  Yoa 
have  not  only  the  training  of  the  mind,  but  the  training  of  the  hand 
with  it.  The  way  your  farm  is  located,  especially  in  Lancaster 
county,  with  our  trolley  system  there,  three-quarters  of  those  pupils 
during  the  evening  could  go  to  their  homes  and  not  lose  the  influence 
of  the  parental  home— they  would  not  get  away  from  that. 

My  theory  has  been,  and  I  believe  it  is  correct,  the  way  to  teach  a 
thing  is  to  do  it.  It  was  my  pleasure  last  fall  to  visit  the  institution 
in  Alabama,  the  colored  school  down  at  Tuskeegee,  and  the  first  motto 
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r  saw  on  the  wall  when  I  entered  the  institution,  was,  "We  leavu 
L  doing""  There,  I  think,  gentlemen,  is  the  basis  of  onr  edncation. 
Teach  them  by  doing. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Any  other  gentleman  or  lady— ladies,  don't 
thkik  we^-?  ^fndertaken  to  slight  you  at  all-if  you  have  anything 
to  ?ay  speak  right  out.  We  have  some  lady  institute  lecturers  here 
Ind  we  ^.S^nt  io  hear  from  them.  Mrs.  Foulke,  have  you  a  word 
to  say? 

MRS  FOULKE:    This  is  a  subject  that  I  have  been  very  much 
interested  in,  and  I  have  lately  been  in  New  York  State  and  been 
nterested  in  the  agricultural  movement  in  the  high  schools  of  tha 
State    4e  State  there  has  helped  the  schools;  they  pay  one-bait 
the  salarf  We  have  nothing  here  like  it.    They  have  an  a,gricu  1- 
tural  teacher  in  the  high  school  that  will  guarantee  twenty-five 
^ipfls  aM  those  children  are  supposed  to  go  out  onf^ef^vn.^^ 
do  farm  work,  and  part  of  their  course  is  the  work  they  do  m  thea 
own  homes.    Their  fathers  and  mothers  or  guardians  can  keep  ac- 
cent oTthat  and  help  to  put  them  through,  so  that  -hen  they 
Graduate  they  have  so  many  counts  of  home  work  done.    That  ^  ,  1 
keep  the  children  in  the  home  and  keep  them  interested  m  our  farms, 
but  that  has  State  patronage  that  we  don't  seem  to  give  much  of  m 
Pennsylvania.    We  are  talking  about  it,  but  I  am  afraid  some  of 
yo^  men  will  have  to  get  busy  with  that,  because  we  POor  wonien 
Sn't  vote,  we  can  only  nag  you.   You  will  have  away  w^^^^^^ 

small  country  school  and  combine  your  schools,  so  that  child  en  yli 
c^e  fiom  far  away  districts  and  be  brought  in  and  taken  back.  It  is 
'^th  while  It  is  a  big  question  that  I  could  not  answer  m  the 
two  minutes  allotted  to  me. 

PROF  SURFACE:  I  have  for  years  been  much  interested  in  the 
PROl^ .  fe  U  Ki  xvv^i^  country  schools,  as  a  teacher,  and  now 

'""^^"Ifj^X^h^^^  the  public  schools  in  the  country. 

ffeel'^Saf the  teachei  fi  ^  should  know  the  subject.  We,  as  prac- 
L  teei  tnat  rue  le'*^^*^  ...       ^       know,  and  we  cannot 

tical  farmers,  ^-^^^^^^/^  %  fj^^i^^"^^  tTey  don't  know.    We  cannot 
:  tLSiTto  Zs^^<^  Ulaoe^  not  know  the  subject. 

iTif  If  we  are  oTowing  some  extra  produce,  we  expect  to  be  paid  tor 

^chooTSd  to  help  the  teachers  and  see  that  the  course  is  practically 
carried  out  and  taught. 
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We  are  now  coming  rapidly  to  a  system  of  county  supervisors 
of  agriculture  in  Pennsylvania,  as  I  think  you  all  know.  It  would 
seem  that  it  might  be  possible  for  the  county  expert  in  agriculture 
to  do  a  great  deal  of  valuable  service  in  the  public  schools  of  his 
own  county,  by  acting  as  supervisor  of  agriculture  and  helping 
the  teachers  and  getting  them  in  a  condition  where  they  may 
stand  on  their  own  feet  in  teaching  the  subject,  and  they  can  get 
better  assistance  from  the  county  superintendent  of  agriculture  or 
county  expert  than  any  other  source.  They  have  other  sources  to 
which  they  can  appeal.  They  can  get  the  short  term  or  special  term 
at  the  College,  or  they  can  get  information  by  writing  for  it,  but  they 
neo'l  that  personal  contact  with  the  individual  who  can  help  them 
over  their  difficulties,  and  I  believe  we  are  producing  the  means  of 
working  out  this  important  problem  of  agriculture  in  the  public 
schools. 

ME.  BLYHOLDER:  I  am  very  much  in  favor  of  making  agricul- 
tural education  one  of  the  chief  cornerstones  of  our  talks  at  our 
Institutes,  and  I  am  further  in  favor,  very  much,  of  a  resolution  that 
I  had  the  honor  of  helping  to  adopt  a  year  ago,  the  day  after  we 
met  at  Towanda.  If  I  recall  to  memory,  I  had  the  honor  of  being 
one  of  your  representatives  at  an  educational  meeting  in  Harrisburg, 
where  many  of  tlie  educators  of  this  State  had  assembled,  as  weti 
as  from  New  York  and  Ohio,  to  discuss  the  matter  of  agriculture  in 
our  public  schools.  A  resolution  was  there  unanimously  adopted, 
asking  our  Superintendent  of  I'ublic  Instruction  to  have  his  super- 
intendents throughout  the  various  counties  of  the  State  examine 
the  teachers  in  agriculture,  and  T  believe  that  that  is  the  noint  to 
insist  on,  because,  if  the  teachers  know  that  they  are  to  be  e.^amined 
in  some  subject  as  a  branch,  they  are  going  to  prepare  themselves. 
And  let  us  pass  resolutions  or  go  through  the  channel  to  go  to  those 
who  are  in  authority,  to  demand  that.  We  cannot  wait  until  the 
public  ask  and  demand  it.  If  we  had  waited  until  the  public  de- 
manded the  public  school  system,  we  wouldn't  have  had  it,  and 
tho.se  of  you  who  know  the  history  of  it,  know  that  it  had  to  be 
forced  through  our  legislature  wlien  some  who  were  its  opponents 
were  kept  outside  of  the  hall.  So  let  us  have  the  examination  of 
the  teachers,  and  then,  when  we  have  the  teachers,  a  way  will  be 
provided.  It  seems  to  me  that  is  the  channel  for  us  to  work"  through, 
have  the  teachers  prepared  and  demand  it  of  them,  and  we  will  have 
it. 

MR.  GEORGE  (of  Indiana  county):  One  thing  I  would  like  to 
mention,  that  one  of  the  Section  leaders  spoke  of  in  his  talk,  and  that 
is  the  trailers  that  we  sometimes  have  after  us  at  our  Institutes.  In 
Indiana  county  last  year  we  had  no  less  than  four  at  some  of  ou)- 
meetings.  Now,  as  the  gentleman  says,  we  get  out  among  the  farm- 
eis,  we  don't  try  to  get  into  the  large  towns  where  they  have  hotels 
and  good  accommodations,  but  we  get  into  small  towns,  so  that 
the  farmers  will  come,  and  we  don't  have  very  large  hotels.  We 
generally  try  to  prepare  accommodations  before  hand,  unless  Brother 
Seeds  is  along,  and  we  sometimes  have  trouble  getting  places  for 
him,  but  these  agents  that  have  been  spoken  of  will  come  out 
after  the  last  session  and  get  across  the  country  and  get  ahead  of 
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us  and  get  the  best  room  in  the  hotel,  very  often,  representing  them- 
sdves  a!  members  of  our  party,  and  when  we  get  there,  we  find  con^ 
ditlons  rather  unfavorable,  and  that  is  one  of  the  reasons.  As  the 
Gentleman  said,these  agents  detract  from  the  Institutes  by  button- 
hoKn-  the  men  in  the  audience  and  keeping  them  out  of  the  sessions 

^'^i.S;:;^?n^i^m:aS:?^nveyance  from  one  place  to  another, 
whe?e  we  have  a  hack  to  take  our  men  from  one  meeting  to  another 
they  will  crowd  in,  and  it  makes  our  means  of  conveyance  not  very 
pleasant  to  us  or  t^  those  that  we  are  taking  with  us.  While  I  hope 
that  every  farmer  in  the  State  and  his  family  are  reading  some 
good  agricultural  paper,  and  I  hope  it  may  be  put  into  every  family 
f  do  wish  there  were  some  other  means  of  getting  it  into  the  family 
than  by  having  these  agents  follow  the  Institute  people  around  . 

MR  C  H  DEWITT:   I  have  very  little  to  say,  but  I  wish  to  say 
this     I  'am  slow  to  find  very  much  fault  with  those  who  are  my 
superiors  in  office.   Tioga  county  has  been  blessed  with  a  good  corps 
of  instructors,  and  I  want  to  say  that  publicly,  and  they  have  aided 
?he  people  of  Tioga  county,  who  have  availed  themselves  of  the  . 
meeS  held  the?e;  they  have  been  instructed  and  the  meetings 
Ja'e  been  very  profitable  to  those  who  "^^n^^  C^'^n 
tors     I  iust  wish  to  say  to  you,  as  one  of  the  County_  Chan  men 
go  right  on.  regardless  of  any  outside  criticism.   You  are  m  he  righ 
and  the  right  will  prevail.    The  Secretary  has  no  small  job  on  his 
hands  wSh  you  fel  ows  to  take  oare  of,  and  I  realize  that,  and  if 
hrdoes  as  well  all  over  the  State  as  he  has  done  by  Tioga  county, 
we  certainly  are  not  going  to  find  any  fault  with  om;  Secretary^ 

iriega^xMo  the  question  of  schools,  our  town  of  Mansfield  has  a 
St4  Normal  School.    Two  traveling  men  were  talking  there  last 
sy^,lv-they  spent  the  Sunday  in  the  town.    I  overheard  thein 
talking  aboS  the  schools  of  Pennsylvania  in  comparison 
schools  of  New  York  State.    They  were  both  ^^J, 
I  knew  one  of  them,  lived  in  Elmira,  New  York  State     He  saicl 
that  the  school  system  in  Pennsylvania  is  in  a  higher  state  and  m  a 
be  te    shape  than  the  schools  of  Ne^^  York  State,  tha    a  person 
educated  in  the  high  schools  and  in  the  normal  schools  of  the^  State 
of  Pennsy  vania  is  far  superior  to  the  scholars  of  people  who  are 
elucate^^n  the  schools  of  New  York  State.    Now  gentlemen,  with 
the  fine  appropriation  that  our  Legislature  gives  us  for  our  schools 
in  tMs  State,  I  should  be,  as  one,  loathe  to  find  any  fault  with 

^^Xw  one  thing  else  occurred  in  the  Institute,  to  our  knowledge. 
W?  of  course,  in  and  around  Mansfield,  have  taken  up  I  think, 
d^'en  schools  in  the  township  and  concentrated  them  m  the  village 
of  ManS^eld,  which  is  a  grand  success,  and  when  our  lecturers  were 
th^e  ^asT  winter,  they  were  invited  to  come  there  when  I  was  not 
usino-  them,  in  the  hall,  to  come  and  talk  to  those  children  upon 
Ihe  different  subiects  that  they  were  to  talk  upon  in  the  Institute 
proper  and  it  was  a  grand  success,  and  many  of  the  children  did, 
VZl:  say  on  the  street  some  of  the  ^Mn^s  that  were  saidjo^th^n 
T»v  mir  lApturers  T  wish  to  say  to  you  lectuiers,  Go  along,  ana 
Te  Seaetar;;  "You  are  making  a  success  of  the  Institute  m  the 

State." 
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MR.  STOUT  (of  Schuylkill  county) :  In  relation  to  this  matter 
of  what  have  been  called  trailers  after  our  Institutes,  I  don't  see 
that  there  can  be  any  reasonable  objection  to  these  fjeople  who 
represent  newspapers  going  along  with  us  and  soliciting  subscribers. 
The  fact  is,  they  are  a  very  congenial  and  companionable  set  of 
people,  very  intelligent,  sent  out  by  these  publishers,  and  they  do  a 
whole  lot  of  good  by  getting  these  subscribers;  sometimes  I  think, 
they  do  more  good  than  we  do.  They  reach  the  farmers  weekly  and 
we  go  only  once  a  year.  They  are  a  companionable  class  of  people 
and  I  am  willing  to  share  my  bed,  if  necessary,  with  those  men  who 
are  sent  out  by  these  publishers,  and  just  for  their  comfort. 

Mr.  STEWAET  (of  Greene  county):  I  want  to  endorse  what 
has  been  said  about  these  newspaper  men.  I  don't  care  who  comes 
behind,  I  am  going  to  be  before,  and  as  the  gentleman  has  said, 
these  newspaper  men  cut  across  corners  and  get  over  to  the  board- 
ing house  and  get  the  best  place.  There  is  no  business  for  a  County 
Chairman  to  permit  that  kind  of  thing.  We  can  secure  those  places 
before  the  newspaper  men  come  in  and  they've  got  to  take  what 
is  left.  Sometimes  we  are  disappointed,  but  we  have  done  every- 
thing we  could  to  provide  entertainment  for  those  fellows  before 
tliese  newspaper  men  come.  T  want  all  the  newspaper  men  to  follow 
me  that  wish  to,  and  if  they  interfere  with  the  business  of  The 
Institute,  i  have  the  courage  to  tell  them  to  wait  till  we  get  through 
and  then  prosecute  their  business.  We  want  them  to  advertise 
e^'ery thing  we  do.  They  are  in  sympatliy  with  us,  they  are  co- 
workers wilJi  us  if  they  are  earnest,  and  I  believe  most  of  them  are. 
I  invite  our  newspaper  men  to  come  out.  The  only  trouble  is,  they 
doii"t  come  if  it's  cold  weather  and  too  far  from  the  counry  seat. 
T  believe  our  good  friend  is  in  the  wrong  in  this  respect  in  dis- 
couraging the  men  whom  he  calls  trailers. 

A  Member:  I  just  wanted  to  add  a  word  to  what  Mr.  Stewart  has 
HMid.  I  Dave  had  the  gentlemen  Irom  these  agricultural  papers  folloAv 
Institutes  in  our  county  for  the  last  eight  years  and  I  am  just  as 
proud  of  them  when  they  are  with  me  as"  I  am  of  the  lecturers. 
One  or  two  of  them  are  writers  for  some  agricultural  paper  and 
they  always  write  nice  things  about  out  Institute,  which  go  before 
the  public  all  over  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  and  elsewhere,  and 
our  JjisriUites  have  been  boosted  largely  through  that  class  of  people. 
T  invite  them  to  our  county  and  am  glad  to  see  them. 

DR.  VY.  FRANK  BECK:  I  represent  two  classes  of  people:  I  am 
a  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  and  also  a  member  of 
a  large  Chamber  of  Commerce.  What  are  we  going  to  do  with  the 
city  farnier?  Around  Altoona,  the  farms  are  largely  being  absorbed 
by  the  city  farmers.  In  the  valley  in  which  my  "farm  is  situated 
there  is  not  one  farm  but  what  is  owned  by  city  people.  In  one 
county,  450  farms  were  sold  to  50  people.  Those  people  are  moving 
on  those  farms.  They  are  city  farmers  and  they  are  a  class  of  people 
who  must  be  absorbed  and  recognized  and  reckoned  with.  The  ques- 
tion before  us  is  one  of  the  most  important  questions— What  are 
we  going  to  do  with  the  city  farmer? 
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PEOF.  MERGES:    I  would  like  to  iutioduce  anotlier  subject 
here,  that  is  the  advertising  of  the  Farmers'  Institute. 

The  CHAIRMAN:    Well  now,  these  other  fellows  will  introduce 
that  for  you  a  little  later.  . 

PROF.  MENGES:    Well,  I  wish  they  would. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Gentlemen,  you  will  notice  the  program  we 
have  here,  No.  2  on  this  program,  "The  Farmers'  Institute,  from 
County  Chairmen's  Point  of  View."  There  are  six  or  eight  of  you 
here  and  a  lot  of  delegates  besides.  Now  comes  the  turn  of  the 
County  Chairmen  of  Institutes. 

MR.  ANDERSON  (of  the  Pennsylvania  Farmer) :  I  think  a  point 
that  I  wanted  to  bring  up  will  come  up  very  nicely  under  this  sub- 
iect  of  advertising  the  Farmers'  Institutes,  and  I  have  been  very 
much  interested  in  the  remarks  that  have  been  made  here  relative 
to  the  so-called  trailers.  Now  that  is  right  in  our  line  of  business. 
4nd  we  all  feel  that  tliere  is  no  legitimate  objection  to  some  of  the 
methods  that  have  been  used,  but  I  think  more  particularly  to  the 
fact  that  there  have  been  so  many  newspaper  men  in  the  field,  and 
I  think  that  all  of  the  newspaper  publishers  recognize  the  fact  that 
the  control  of  this  feature  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Institute  men,  and 
I  am  sure  that  if  their  numbers  become  so  large  that  these  agents  be- 
come troublesome  to  you  in  any  way,  that  you  wUl  find  that  the 
publishers  will  be  more  than  glad  to  co-operate  with  you  m  any  scort 
of  a  plan  that  will  put  us  all  on  the  same  basis,  and  that  is  aU 
we  ask  and  I  am  sure  the  publishers  will  aU  co-operate  witli  you 
in  that  work.  I  was  particularly  pleased  by  what  some  of  the  gentle- 
men said  and  the  very  kindly  way  in  which  you  were  welcoming  these 
men  to  your  Institutes  and  the  view  you  took  of  using  them  to  adver- 
tise the  Institutes.  .  i  ^  , 

Now  that  is  also  our  business  and  we  are  more  than  glad  to  have 
notes  from  county  superintendents  on  the  work  of  the  Institutes 
and  also  glad  to"' have  notes  from  our  agents.  We  instruct  our 
agents  to  give  us  reports  on  the  good,  live  .meetings  that  are  held 
in  the  different  counties,  so  that  we  may  get  this  work  into  our  col- 
umns and  give  the  news  to  our  readers,  and,  as  I  say,  this  will 
nrobablv  come  a  little  later  in  our  discussion  of  advertising  the 
Institutes,  and  lam  sure  you  will  find  all  the  publishers  Oi  the  agri- 
cultural papers  more  than  glad  to  help  you  all  they  can  m  tihs 
work  and  at  the  same  time  to  regulate  this  question  of  the  so-called 
'traUers,  if  they  prove  troublesome  to  you  m  any  way. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Director  Martin) :  The  Chairman  will  say  one 
word-  We  have  uniformly  opened  up  tlie  way  for  the  agricultural 
press  to  visit  with  us  at  our  Institutes.  Within  the  last  two  years, 
the  agricultural  press  have  taken  a  more  active  interest  m  the  In- 
stitutes and  in  presentins  the  claims  of  their  papers,  and  I  will 
heartily  co-operate  with  the  agricultural  press  of  the  State  m  making 
a  proper  allotment  of  Buieau  of  the  Institutes,  in  which,  probably, 
at  no  one  meeting  there  shall  appear  more  than  two  representatives 
of  the  press.  Now,  we  can  get  along  first-rate  with  two,  but  when  halt 
a  dozen  come  and  thev  form  in  line,  just  as  some  of  these  gentlemen 
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have  said,  it  does  become  a  little  annoying.  We  want  to  be  frank 
about  this.  You  are  welcome,  you  have  helped  us  in  many  ways,  and 
you  are  one  of  the  agencies  in  the  uplift  and  upbuilding  of  agricul- 
ture, and  far  be  it  from  the  management  of  this  Bureau  of  Institutes 
to  say  "no,"  but  we  feel  encouraged  when  a  representative  of  one  of 
the  leading  agricultural  papers  has  said  Avhat  he  has.  I  refer  to 
the  gentleman  to  my  right,  the  representative  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Farmer,  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  what  this  question  of  representa- 
tives of  the  agricultural  press  can  be  adjusted  to  the  full  satis- 
faction of  all  concerned. 

Now,  if  there  is  nothing  further  on  this  subject,  we  will  take  up 
No.  2,  ''The  Farmers'  Institute,  from  County  Chairmen's  Point 
of  View."  You  will  notice,  gentlemen  and  friends,  there  are  two 
or  three  angles  to  this  thing.  The  County  Chairman  of  Farmers' 
Institutes  is  the  manager  in  the  different  counties.  He  has  an 
immense  amount  of  work  to  do.  He  has  the  advertising  of  these 
Institutes,  selection  of  locations.  Then  he  has  to  boss  the  speakers 
that  are  sent  out,  and  that  is  a  big  job  sometimes.  And  he  is  the 
fellow  I  want  you  to  listen  to  a  little  while  and  see  what  he  has 
to  say  about  this  matter.  And  I  should  explain  that  sometimes,  you 
know,  the  "last  shall  be  first  and  the  first  shall  be  last."  You  have 
heard  that  somewhere  or  other.  Mr.  J.  Newton  Glover  has  informed 
me  that  he  has  a  call  to  go  home  this  evening  which  cannot  be  well 
avoided,  hence,  we  will  begin  at  the  last  number  with  Mr.  Glover, 
in  order  that  he  may  be  accommodated.  His  subject  is,  "Which  is 
Preferable,  Written  or  Oral  Questions?"  That  is,  shall  we  write  the 
questions  in  the  Institutes  or  just  get  up  and  ask  those  questions? 
Now,  Mr.  Glover,  we  will  be  pleased  to  hear  from  you. 


THE  FARMERS'  INSTITUTE,  FROM  COUNTY  CHAIRMEN'S 

POINT  OF  VIEW 


1.  WHICH  IS  PREFERABLE,  WRITTEN  OR  ORAL  QUESTIONS 


By  J.    NEWTON  GLOVBE,    Vichshurg,  Pa. 


Generally  speaking,  written  questions  are  preferred,  as  the  Chair- 
man usually  has  a  period  for  written  questions  from  the  box,  which 
he  assigns  to  a  suitable  speaker  to  answer  by  giving  all  the  facts  he 
knows  on  the  subject  asked.  But  frequently  a  speaker  makes  a  state- 
ment which  is  not  fully  understood  or  he  does  not  go  as  far  into  detail 
on  some  point  as  someone  in  the  audience  wants  him  to  go;  then 
it  is  better  to  have  an  oral  question  right  on  the  spot  or  at  the  close 
of  the  talk  to  further  enlighten  or  answer  the  question  which  has 
occurred  to  the  one  in  the  audience,  rather  than  have  it  written 
out  and  answered  later,  because  this  person  may  not  be  present  at 
the  next  session  when  the  written  question  could  or  would  be  an- 
swered. 

Some  persons  Avill  ask  questions  when  they  will  not  write  them 
out,  even  on  the  tablets  so  kindly  furnished  by  Hon.  A.  L.  Martin. 
Where  a  poultry,  fruit  or  a  road  session  is  held  at  an  Institute, 
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some  persons  will  attend  only  the  session  discussing  the  questions 
which  interest  them  and  the  oral  questions  give  them  the  chance 
to  get  in  close  touch  with  the  speaker,  as  the  written  question  doe:s 

^^Then  oral  questions  bring  out  and  answer  many  questions  which 
benefit  the  entire  audience  and  it  saves  the  Institute  speaker  the  extra 
work  or  effort  in  answering  questions  before  and  after  sessions,  which 
are  asked  by  persons  who  would  ask  them  in  a  meeting  and  heip 
anyone  who  wants  to  know  just  what  the  speaker  is  trying  to  tell 
one  person  privately.  So,  on  the  whole,  oral  questions  are  prefer- 
able and  do  more  good  than  written  ones.  Questions  show  how 
an  audience  is  interested,  so  try  to  have  as  many  good  questions  as 
possible. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  The  next  will  be,  "County  Organization  of 
Institute  Committee,"  by  Hon.  H.  G.  McGowan,  of  Geiger's  Mills,  Pa. 


2.    COUNTY  ORGANIZATION  OF    INSTITUTE  COMMITTEE 


By  HON.  H.  G.  McGOWAN.  Geigers  Mills  Pa 


Mr  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  Looking  over  the  program, 
noticing  that  there  are  six  succeeding  speakers,  if  a  point  or  two 
was  thi' wn  out  by  each  speaker,  a  successful  Institute  ^ou  d  be  man^ 
aged,  however  inexperienced  the  manager  might  be.  Any  Institute 
will  be  an  absolute  failure  unless  there  is  a  proper  appointment  of 
Committees.  The  program,  however,  states  "Committee.''  Now,  as 
Institute  Managers,  we  are  all  upon  that  equal  footing  so  far  as  the 
time  set  apart  by  Act  of  Assembly  for  the  appointment  of  places 
where  Institutes  are  held,  is  concerned. 

Now  we  must,  in  the  appointment  ot  these  .'^ 
system.    The  operation  of  the  great  Pennsylvania  Railroad  would 
not  be  successM  unless  they  had  their  great  system.    Our  fa im 
operations  will  not  be  successful  unless  we  have  a  system.  Theie- 
foiS  my  experience  as  an  Institute  manager  has  led  nie  to  es^tablish 
ust  a  little^system  in  reference  to  the  organization  of  Instittite  Com- 
mfftees    You  all  well  know,  as  Managers,  that  the  second  Tues^day 
S  June  at  1:30  in  the  afternoon  at  the  county  sea  ,  is  the  time 
appointed  for  the  selection  of  places  for  holding  the  Institutes. 
Now  prior  to  this  time,  I  write  to  the  secretaries  of  the  various  farm 
™;i?7ntions  in  our  county.    We  have  two  county  agricultura 
sodet  ef  two  grants,  two  f^armers'  unions.    Therefore,  tliis  Board 
is  composed  together  with  myself,  of  seven  members,_and  they  are 
alwrs^pSent-r  there  is  a  reason  for  that,  and  I  might  say  why 
Aftei  writing  to  them,  I  prepare  for  their  being  present  m  this 
way  you  knSw  that  the  Act  of  Assembly  allo^.vs  them  two  dolLnj 
?o7attendance  at  that  meeting.    I  don't  have  tl^ose  men  wa^  until 
I  communicate  with  Brother  Martin :  I  prepare  ^^^f  j;^^*;^^,^' 
two  dollar  bills  right  from  the  bank  and  as  soon  as  we  tiansact 
our  btisiness  I  tal^  the  receipts  of  these  gentiemen  and  give  them 
Z  two  cloifars.   That  is  a  great  incentive  to  have  a  good  attendance 
at  every  annual  meeting. 
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Now  what  I  want  to  say  is  this:  what  we  do  at  that  meeting 
after  we  select  the  places  for  holding  the  Institutes  is  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  chairman  of  a  local  committee  for  every  place  selected. 
We  discuss  his  ability  in  every  way  that  our  knowledge  will  permit; 
we  select  the  very  best  man  in  his  community.  Now,  that  is  the 
start;  that  gives  the  place  where  the  Institute  is  to  be  held  a  little 
advertising.  The  man  is  proud  to  be  selected  as  chairman ;  he  begins 
to  talk  the  Institute  up ;  the  matter  is  left  at  that  point  for  a  while, 
and  no  more  is  done,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  until  about  eight 
weeks  before  the  time  of  holding  the  Institute.  I  then  communicate 
with  this  gentleman  v/ho  was  previously  appointed  as  chairman  of  the 
local  committee  and  have  him  call  a  special  meeting  to  consider 
plans  and  make  arrangements  for  holding  the  Farmers'  Institute. 
He  does,  and  there  is  where  the  balance  of  the  committees  are  formed. 
We  always  have  a  good  attendance  at  tliat  meeting;  it  has  never 
failed  since  I  followed  that  plan  out.  We  then  augment  this  local 
committee  and  have  possibly  ten  or  twelve  on  the  local  committee. 
In  addition  to  the  local  committee,  we  have,  or  appoint,  an  executive 
committee  with  this  same  gentleman  as  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee.  This  committee  consists  of  five  persons.  For  what 
reason?  For  this  reason,  that  they  can  call  subsequent  meetings 
and  complete  the  arrangement  of  the  program. 

In  addition  to  the  executive  committee  we  have  a  query  committee. 
This  is  an  important  committee  for  this  reason,  that  many  an  In- 
stitute lags  on  account  of  the  failure  upon  the  part  of  the  audience 
to  take  part  or  be  responsiv  e.  We  select  as  chairman  of  this  query 
committee  a  man  who  has  had  some  little  experience  before  audiences, 
who  can  pass  down  through  the  aisle  gracefully  and  distribute  the 
blanks  sent  us  by  Brother  Martin,  and  who,  before  the  audience,  can 
stand  up  and  read  the  questions.  That's  the  query  committee.  And 
I  want  to  say  that  because  of  the  work  of  this  query  committee  our 
Institutes  have  all  been  successful,  as  can  be  attested  by  Brother 
Watts  and  Brother  Herr  and  others,  which  was  due  to  the  way  the 
audiences  responded,  largely  on  account  of  the  efficiency  of  this 
chairman  of  the  query  committee.  We  also  have  a  committee  on 
music;  that  is  not  so  essential,  but  we  ajjpoint  a  committee  on 
music  of  three  or  four  or  five  and  advertise  this  as  a  footnote  upon 
our  program:  "The  music  of  the  Institute  at  Washington  will  be 
in  charge  of  Prof.  John  Smith,"  or  whoever  he  may  be,  and  that 
ends  that. 

So,  my  friends,  that  is  about  what  I  have  to  say  in  reference  to 
the  appointment  of  committees  and  I  think  this  is  a  plan  that  we 
can  well  follow  out.  It  simply  gives  the  Manager  a  chance  to  at  once 
communicate  with  the  chairmen  of  the  local  committees  and  then 
everything  else  will  work  out  nicely,  followed  by  energetic  work 
on  the  part  of  the  County  Chairmen.  Now,  my  friends,  as  Institute 
Managers,  let  us  put  our  shoulders  to  the  wheel  and  let  us  work  with 
an  impulse  and  a  feeling  that  will  bring  about  greater  development 
along  agricultural  lines  in  this  great  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  The  next  subject  is,  "Responsibilities  of 
County  Chairmen;"  and  I  want  to  say  that  there  is  no  part  of  this 
great  organization  upon  which  there  rests  a  greater  responsibility 
that  these  very  men  who  are  appearing  before  you  now,  the  men  who 
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have  in  their  hands  and  within  their  power  the  practical  control 
of  this  work  in  various  counties.  We  had  assigned  upon  this  subject 
to  Mr.  P.  S.  Fenstermaker,  of  Allentown.  But  I  am  in  receipt  of  a 
letter  from  him,  giving  good  and  sufficient  reasons  why  he  could 
not  be  here.  I  will  explain,  that  previous  to  assigning  Mr.  Fenster- 
maker, 1  had  requested  Mr.  J.  Aldus  Herr,  of  Lancaster  county,  who 
then  was  sick,  but  has  recovered,  and  we  will  ask  Mr.  Herr  to  devote 
a  few  minutes  of  his  time  to  this  subject. 


3.    (a)  EESPONSIBTLITIER  OF  COUNTY  CHAIRMEN 


By  J.  ALDUS  HERR,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


Mr  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen :  I  am  sorry  on  your  account 
that  Mr.  Fenstermaker  is  not  here.  It  would  relieve  me  quite  nicely 
if  he  were  present  at  this  tims.  , 

In  reference  to  the  responsibilities  of  county  chairman,  if  you  have 
never  filled  that  position,  there  is  a  little  more  responsibility  con- 
nected with  the  position  than  you  have  any  idea  of.  First,  and  the 
most  responsible  part  of  it,  the  person  who  takes  the  position  as 
County  Chairman  should  be,  virtually,  a  first  class  farmer  himself. 
He  should  put  into  practice  what  he  hears  and  what  he  advocates 
and  has  advocated  to  his  audience.  Very  little  good  indeed  does  the 
aro-ument  do  to  the  audience  and  very  little  good  does  what  they  hear 
do'' if  the  man  who  appears  before  the  audience  as  County  Chairman 
does  not  make  his  teachings  effective  in  lus  own  hunting  ground; 
there  isn't  any  doubt  about  that.  We  should  give  all  due  deference 
to  scientific  principles,  but  back  of  all  that  we  must  have  practice 
The  man  who  takes  the  responsibilitv^  of  County  Chairman  should 
have  some  comiiensfition  for  the  actual  number  of  days  put  m.  We 
know  you  will  say  he  ought  to  do  it  for  the  good  of  the  cause  and  as 
a  matter  of  patriotism;  but,  gentlemen,  just  for  that  cause,  some 
time  a^o  I  was  confined  to  my  bed  for  two  mouths— patriotism- 
laboring  for  more  than  a  dozen  institutions,  who  piled  up  more  work 

on  me  than  I  could  do.  .  ,  ,     ,     i  •       i    i  +  i 

Now  o-entlemen,  if  someone  of  the  neighborhood  is  asked  to  be 
your  county  leader  or  County  Chairman,  if  he  were  not  of  some 
value  he  would  not  be  asked  to  do  it.  If  you  don't  think  so,  get 
some  one  else  to  do  it.  I  don't  say  to  pay  any  compensation  par- 
ticularly, that  amounts  to  much,  but  pay  sufficient,  so  that  I  can 
hire  some  one  in  my  place  when  I  am  not  at  home  to  perform 
my  labor  a  few  days.  I  don't  ask  for  seven  or  _  eight  or  ten 
dollars,  or  anything  of  that  kind,  but  the  man  who  is  engaged  m 
active  farming  or  any  other  business  can  ill  afford  to  take  that  much 
time  and  devote  it  to  things  of  that  kind. 

In  arranging  for  the  different  committees,  you  have  to  be  careful. 
You  have  to  be  careful  in  the  selection  of  your  locations,  and  one 
of  the  great  troubles  we  have  in  a  few  of  our  meetings  in  our  county 
is  we  have  a  good  deal  of  county  pride  and  some  of  the  people  in 
our  audiences  wish  occasionally  to  show  themselves  and  crowd  the 
State  speaker  aside  and  take  possession  of  the  meeting.  The  County 
Chairman  must  officiate  and  say:  "Gentlemen,  we  have  you  with  us 
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all  the  time  and  we  will  take  the  State  speakers  now;  the  homo 
talent  we  have  Avith  us  all  the  time."  There  isn't  any  doubt  about 
that,  we  have  some  struggle  in  that  way.  In  reference  to  our  num- 
bers, our  numbers  are  not  as  great  in  our  county  as  five  years  ago, 
but  the  interest  in  the  exhibits  in  our  meetings  is  greater  than  ever. 
The  man  who  is  actually  interested  and  wants  to  know  will  attend. 
The  quality  has  improved,  and  if  the  people  who  are  not  interested 
do  not  attend,  we  don't  need  them.  It  is  the  man  who  is  interested 
and  takes  an  active  part  that  we  want. 

It  was  moved  aud  carried  that  the  paper  of  Mr.  P.  S.  Fenster- 
maker,  on  "Responsibilities  of  County  Chairmen,"  be  embodied  in 
the  proceedings. 

Mr.  Fenstermaker's  paper  is  as  follows: 

3.    (b)  RESPONSIBILITIES  OF  COUNTY  CHAIRMEN 


By  P.  S.  FENSTERMAKER,   AUenloion,  Pa. 


If  the  Farmers'  Institutes  to  be  held  this  coming  winter  are  to  be 
a  success,  the  first,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  important  responsi- 
biUties  of  the  County  Chairman  is  that  he  sees,  at  the  June  meeting 
of  the  County  Committee,  that  suitable  places  are  selected  for  the 
hold  in    of  the  Institutes. 

No  application  for  an  Institute  should  be  considered  that  is  not 
easy  of  access  by  team,  trolley  or  steam  road  by  the  agricultural 
])eople  of  a  county.  Also,  that  it  does  not  necessitate  speakers  leav- 
ing a  crowded,  ill-ventilated  hall  at  niglit,  covered  with  perspiratioji 
and  obliged  to  take  a  ten  or  twenty  mile  drive  to  the  next  place  of 
meeting,  in  all  kinds  of  weather.  From  what  speakers  have  told  the 
writer,  that  not  infrequently,  after  arriving  at  destination,  they  are 
consigned  to  a  room  and  bed  with  the  temperature  of  a  refrigerator, 
and  were  kept  there  until  the  next  morning  at  9  o'clock. 

A  County  Chairman  of  any  community  that  is  obliged  to  put  up 
with  such  accommodations  certainly  has  the  sympathy  of  the  writer. 
In  Lehigh  county  we  demand  places  that  are  ea-sy  of  access,  warm 
bed-rooms  and  good  food.  We  believe  that  Institute  speakers  are 
human  beings  same  as  ourselves.  Farmers  have  long  ago  discovered 
that  even  the  lowest  of  our  domestic  animals  do  their  best  when  kept 
comfortable.  Why  not  make  things  easy  and  pleasant  for  the  noblest 
band  of  philanthropists  under  the  sun,  viz:  the  Farmers'  Institute 
speakers. 

The  next  responsibility,  is  the  making  of  a  suitable  program  with 
not  more  than  two  topics  for  a  session,  allowing  plenty  of  time  for 
questions  and  discussion.  If  the  audience  is  slow  or  backward,  the 
Chairman  should  endeavor  to  get  the  audience  intei'ested — to  make 
them  feel  at  home,  and  that  it  is  their  Institute.  Once  you  get  theia 
thawed  out,  the  success  of  the  Institue  is  assured.  A  little  music 
or  short  recitations  once  or  twice  during  a  session  may  be  of  some 
benefit  to  relieve  the  monotony.  Topics  by  local  speakers  are  not 
of  much  value  except  perhaps  to  take  the  place  of  a  State  speaker 
when  absent.  ■ 
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The  people  of  a  community  attend  sessions  to  hear  experts,  men 
who  have  done  things  and  who  have  a  reputation  in  the  various  lines 
of  agriculture,  and  not  tbeir  neighbors,  Avhose  views  are  already  well 
known.  If  you  are,  for  various  reasons,  obliged  to  accommodate 
some  of  these  embryo  Henry  Clays  and  Dan.  Websters,  place  them 
on  tlie  Saturday  evening  sessions  and  thereby  relieve  the  regular 
speakers,  so  they  can  leave  during  the  afternoon  session  to  visit 
their  homes  and  commune  with  their  better  halves.  They  will  be  in 
better  condition  physically  and  mentally  to  again  take  up  the  work. 

Next  in  order  of  the  Chairman's  responsibilities,  is  to  see  that 
the  Institutes  are  well  advertised.  A  good  way  to  get  your  local 
newspapers  interested  is,  occasionally,  during  the  entire  year,  to 
give  them  agricultural  matter  for  publication,  so  that  when  Institute 
time  arrives,  they  will  gladly  publish  all  Institute  news  you  ma}- 
have  for  them. 

And,  last  but  not  least,  of  the  County  Chairman's  responsibilities 
is,  that  he  should  not  shirk  any  of  the  duties  connected  with  the 
position,  but  attend  as  many  of  the  sessions  as  possible.  If  such 
County  Chairman  has  already  served  a  number  of  years,  he  wiJl 
be  known  by  many  people,  and  a  personal  acquaintance  with  many 
of  them  will  have  been  informed,  so  that  they  feel  more  at  home  in  his 
presence  than  with  a  stranger,  substitute,  or  a  too-forward  neighboi-. 

In  fact,  any  person  placed  in  the  position  of  County  Chairman  ot 
Farmers'  Institutes  and  who  conscientiously  intends  to  assume  its 
responsibilities,  so  as  to  "make  good,"  as  the  saying  is,  must  be  "on 
the  job." 

The  CHAIRMAN:  The  next  subject  will  be  responded  to  by  a 
gentlemen  v/ho  can  boast  of  conducting  Institutes  at  which  there 
was  a  greater  attendance,  during  the  past  two  years,  than  in  any 
other  county  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  I  will  tell  you  sometliing 
about  it.  Last  year,  at  a  little  town,  known  as  Red  Lion,  there 
came  to  that  Institute  one  delegation  in  a  wagon  loaded  up  with 
132  people.  They  drove  six  miles  with  a  six  mule  team  and  spent  three 
days  at  that  Institute  before  they  went  home.  I  take  pleasure  in 
introducing  Mr.  G.  F.  Barnes,  of  York  county. 


4.    ADVERTISING:  HOW  BEST  CONDUCTED 


Bj  G.  F.  BARNES,  RossviU':-.  Pa. 


Mr.  Chaii'man,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  notice  tbat  Mr.  Hutchi- 
son has  a  bouquet  this  morning  and  T  suppose  the  Deputy  Secretary 
intended  to  throw  one  at  me. 

The  question  of  advertising  Institutes  is  one  which  is  of  vital  im- 
portance to  every  County  Chairman  in  Pennsylvania.  It  is  one  that 
has  appealed  to  me  as  being  essential  to  the  success  of  the 
Institutes.  The  metliod  that  I  have  used  in  York  county  has  proven 
vei^Y  satisfactory.  First,  I  get  in  touch  with  the  public  press,  and 
from  the  time  the  Institutes  are  located,  which  is,  as  you  all  know, 
the  second  Tuesdav  in  June,  I  have  the  newspaper  reporters  keej* 
the  Farmers'  Institute  matter  before  the  eyes  of  their  readers  con- 
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tinually,  and  it  appears  in  their  columns  free  of  charge  as  an  item 
of  news,  and  they  are  only  too  glad  to  give  us  this  advertising.  They 
make  a  complete  statement  of  the  meetings,  telling  what  the  purposes 
of  the  meetings  are  and  what  subjects  are  to  be  discussed,  all  sub- 
jects pertaining  to  the  advancement  of  agricultural  interests.  The 
first  year  I  called  on  the  editors  of  our  county  papers  and  explained 
to  tliem  the  intention  of  ad\  ei'tisiug,  how  much  it  would  be  appre- 
ciated by  their  leaders;  and  they  immediately  saw  that  it  was  to 
their  advantage,  as  well  as  to  the  advantage  of  the  farmer,  and  they 
gave  us  advertising  and  gave  it  free  of  charge. 

When  I  have  copies  of  the  program  ready  to  go  to  press,  I  usually 
give  it  to  some  little  paper  that  probably  only  does  job  work  ov 
something  of  that  kind;  probably  I  have  a  little  county  paper  or 
weekly  paper  do  it;  but  the  daily  papers  never  get  the  printing 
of  that  program.  I  never  do  anything  to  create  any  jealousy  between 
them.  I  send  a  copy  of  each  of  those  programs,  typewritten,  to  the 
editors  of  all  the  county  jiapers.  They  copy  this  in  the  columns  of 
their  7)apers  at  least  two  or  three  times  a  week  from  that  date  on 
till  v.dthin  a  week  of  the  time  the  Institute  convenes.  At  that  time 
they  place  as  one  of  the  headlines,  in  rather  large  print,  a  heading 
suitable  to  attract  tlie  attention  of  every  farmer  in  the  county,  and 
under  that  they  print  the  complete  program  day  after  day  on  up  till 
the  morning  of  the  Institute,  when  they  drop  all  the  programs,  with 
the  exception  of  the  one  for  the  two  days  following  ,  and  in  that 
way  they  continue  day  after  day,  as  our  Institute  progresses  during 
the  week  or  ten  days  that  we  have  Institutes  in  our  county. 

After  this  is  done,  tliey  send  with  us  two  of  their  reporters,  report- 
ers from  each  of  the  county  daily  papers,  to  write  up  the  proceedings 
very  extensively,  and  they  not  only  do  this  at  their  own  expense, 
but  tliey  also  authorize  these  reporters  to  offer  prizes  for  the  best 
specimens  of  corn,  x>otatoes  or  other  commodities  that  have  been  actu- 
ally grown  on  the  farms  in  the  countv^  This  has  aroused  the  business 
men  of  different  places  in  sections  where  we  held  Institutes  to  such 
an  extent,  that  last  year,  at  the  Farmers'  Institute  in  York  county 
we  gave  away  prizes  to  the  amount  of  over  four  hundred  dollars, 
all  of  them  being  contributed  without  any  expense  to  myself  or  the 
Department,  as  Mr.  Martin  knows.  The  public  press  is  the  best  ad- 
vertisement that  I  have  met  or  have  used  in  advertising  Institutes  in 
our  county,  from  the  fact  that  they  reach  more  people  than  our 
posters  or  anything  else  can  possibly  reach.  We  have  a  number  of 
j)osters  sent  out  by  the  Department,  which  I  also  take  to  a  local 
jM'inter  and  have  him  insert  the  names  of  the  lecturers,  also  their 
I)ostofflce  addresses  and  the  date  of  the  Institute  at  a  certain  point, 
and  they  are  distributed  within  a  radius  of  eight  or  ten  miles  of  all 
sides  of  the  place  of  holding  the  Institute,  at  least  about  twenty  days 
prior  to  the  Institute. 

This  is  about  the  method  we  have  been  using.  When  I  took  charge 
of  the  Institutes  abont  nine'years  ago,  the  total  attendance  in  Yoik 
county  was  800.  As  Mr.  Martin  and  Prof.  Menges,  as  well,  have  refer- 
red to  it,  I  think  our  attendance  last  year  was  in  the  neighborhood 
of  11,000.  I  do  not  attribute  any  of  this  to  the  actual  work  of 
myself;  I  really  give  the  honors  of  this  part  of  the  work  to  the  public 
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press  of  our  county;  the  York  Gazette  and  the  Daily  have  done  more 
for  Farmers'  Institutes  in  York  county  than  any  other  one  individual 
would  be  able  to  do  in  twenty  years. 

This  matter  of  advertising,  some  may  say,  sounds  very  nice  when 
you  talk  from  your  point  of  view;  but  when  worked  out  in  our 
county  we  cannot  get  the  editors  to  consent  to  do  this  without  being 
paid  for  it.  That  may  be  true  in  some  cases,  but  I  would  say 
to  that  County  Chairman,  '"You  go  home  and  take  jom-  editor  by  the 
hand,  sit  down  and  talk  the  matter  over  with  him,  and  on  the  second 
Tuesday  of  June,  ask  him  to  send  a  reporter  to  your  meeting  and  fol- 
low that  reporter  back  to  that  newspaper  office  and  say,  'Now  we 
have  located  the  Institutes  and  your  reporter  has  taken  the  notes 
and  we  ask  you  to  do  this  as  a  matter  of  business  both  in  the  interest 
of  the  farmer  and  yourself.'  " 

We  have  had  in  our  county  the  business  men  to  come  in  to  it  and 
they  have  all  agreed  that  the  success  of  the  farmer  is  the  foundation 
of  their  prosperity,  and  they  have  come  to  the  meeting  the  second 
Tuesday  in  June,  demanding  Institutes  in  places  where  almost  every- 
body would  be  supposed  to  be  connected  with  their  manufacturing 
shops,  and  at  one  point,  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  my  home,  we 
had  an  Institute  last  winter,  the  first  for  fifteen  or  sixteen  years, 
that  we  had  at  the  opening  session  in  the  neighborhood  of  six  hun 
dred  people,  and  the  majority  of  them  were  farmers  and  their 
families.  Now,  these  business  men  requested  this  meeting  from  the 
fact  that  they  felt  an  interest  in  the  farmers  and  wanted  bettev 
farming  in  the  section  where  their  factories  were  located,  and  at 
the  opening  session  of  the  Eed  Lion  Institute,  which  has  been  re- 
ferred to — it  was  the  Avinter  before — and  at  the  one  this  last  winter 
we  had  over  a  thousand  people  at  the  opening  of  the  first  session. 
We  had  to  secure  a  second  hall  and  had  ])oth  filled  to  the  doors  and 
were  favored  with  the  best  weather  during  the  two  days  we  were 
there.  I  do  not  wish  to  take  any  more  of  your  valuable  time  in  this 
matter,  but  if  you  will  try  some  of  these  little  suggestions,  I  think 
they  will  work  out  very  satisfactorily  in  your  county.  Other  people 
tried  it  and  they  have'  come  to  me  and  told  me,  ''We  have  tried  to 
follow  your  advice  and  it  works  out  very  successfully  in  our  county." 

The  CHAIRMAN:  I  have  received  word  that  at  two  o'cloack  this 
afternoon's  session  will  convene,  wlien  the  Governor  of  the  State, 
Senator  Penrose,  and,  I  am  informed,  a  representative  of  the  Good 
Roads  Commission  of  the  State  will  be  present,  and  Mr.  Jones,  of 
"Dirt  Road"  fame  will  also  be  present,  when  the  Good  Roads  Session 
will  be  held.  You  are  all  invited  back  at  two  o'clock  for  that  session. 
Keep  that  in  mind.  Those  who  are  not  interested  in  this  discussion 
may  retire  now,  so  that  we  may  continue  until  twelve  o'clock. 

The  SECRETARY:  I  only  arose  to  ask  you  to  make  that  an- 
nouncement.  Everybody  wlio  don't  have  to  go  will  stay  right  here. 

A  Member:  I  am  a  newspaper  man  myself;  we  publish  the  Ohio 
Farmer,  and  I  wish  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  the  fact  that 
people  should  not  stop  with  the  insei  tion  of  one  advertisement,  and 
I  don't  believe  it  is  wise  to  confine  the  advertisement  to  one  medium. 
I  think  Mr.  Barnes  has  exactly  the  right  idea  in  not  confining  his 
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advertiseiug  to  oue  medium,  the  newspapers,  but  also  to  use  the 
poster.  You  have  got  to  see  an  advertisement  a  number  to  times 
before  you  read  it;  somebody  has  figured  it  out  that  it  takes  seven- 
teen looks.  1  don't  believe  it  takes  that  many,  but  if  you  have  these 
posters  and  have  your  program  well  published  and  print  little  stories 
from  time  to  time  about  the  people  who  are  going  to  appear  to  make 
talks  about  what  is  going  to  happen,  you  cannot  help  stirring  up 
interest  in  your  Institute  and  having  the  interest;  you  are  bound  to 
have  a  good  attendance  and  a  good  program,  because  a  good  attend- 
ance will  stir  up  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  the  speakers  who  are 
to  appear. 

The  CHAIRMAN :  Next  on  the  program  is,  "Preparing  Programs; 
When  and  How,"  by  W.  T.  Biddle,  Everett,  Pa. 


5.    PREPARING  PROGRAMS;  WHEN  AND  HOW 


By  W.  F.  BIDDLE,  Everett,  Pa. 


Mr.  Chairman:  Eight  weeks  prior  to  the  time  when  my  Institute 
convenes,  I  commence  to  prepare  my  program  by  Avriting  to  the 
Chairmen  of  the  different  local  committees  in  the  vicinity  where 
my  Institutes  are  to  be  held,  and  tell  them  to  get  together,  see  their 
neighbors,  and  arrange  for  the  topics  they  want  discussed  in  their 
immediate  neighborhood.  I  give  them  about  three  weeks,  so  that 
they  can  get  their  thoughts  well  together  and  discuss  the  different 
topics  they  want  that  are  applicable  to  the  community  in  which  they 
live,  because  they  are  better  acquainted  with  that  than  I  am,  and 
then  they  report  to  me  and  I  get  the  programs  to  the  printers  and 
they  have  to  print  them  in  a  very  artistic  manner,  if  possible. 

Last  year,  Mr.  Martin  will  ol)serve,  if  he  remembers,  the  party 
that  was  to  print  the  programs,  their  press  broke  down  and  they 
got  a  neighboring  printer  to  print  them,  and  I  made  a  big  objection ; 
in  fact,  I  didn't  want  to  pay  them  for  the  programs  at  all.  I  like  a 
little  basket  of  flowers,  or  a  few  apples,  or  something  like  that  on  the 
programs.  Brother  Campbell  can  remember  what  looking  things 
those  were.  I  like  something  like  that  that  will  be  artistic  and  I 
generally  have  them  on  my  programs,  and  I  have  the  Ladies'  Session, 
and  always  try  to  have  some  ladies  on  the  program,  if  we  can 
arrange  to  do  it;  but  in  our  county  we  cannot  often  get  a  lady  to 
take  part  in  the  program ;  it  is  a  hard  thing  to  do.  I  don't  believe 
that  if  Ave  had  woman's  suffrage  you  could  get  any  of  the  women  in 
Bedford  county  to  go  out  and  vote,  because  they  don't  like  to  appear 
in  public;  but  we  generally  have  topics  discussed  there  that  are  ap- 
plicable to  the  home  and  to  the  farm,  and  the  second  night  we  have 
the  Women's  Session  on  the  program,  and  I  don't  know,  but  some- 
times believe  that  we  ought  to  have  a  Boys'  and  Girls'  Session,  some 
time  when  we  have  our  Institute.  I  believe  it  would  be  a  good  thing. 
I  haven't  tried  it,  but  I  don't  knoAV  but  what  I  will  try  it  another 
year — have  a  Boys'  and  Girls'  Session. 

Now  I  don't  know  that  I  can  add  anything  more  to  that,  only, 
I  have  been  thinking  this  winter  of  arranging  my  programs  in  a  dif- 
ferent way,  the  same  as  we  did  for  our  Fruit  Growers'  Association. 
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In  our  county,  for  the  last  two  years,  I  have  been  arranging  the  pro- 
gram for  that  Association,  and  I  only  put  the  program  of  one  session 
on  one  page;  the  balance  of  that  page  is  devoted  to  notes  for  that 
session,  so  that  each  one  that  has  a  program  has  a  notebook,  and 
he  can  take  the  notes  of  that  session  down  on  that  program.  Now, 
I  have  been  thinking  of  arranging  my  programs  this  year  about  two 
and  one-half  inches  wide  by  four  inches  long.  I  can  use  one-third  of 
that  space  for  the  program  of  that  session,  and  the  partj^  that  holds 
that  program  can  take  their  notes  and  put  them  right  down  below 
that,  and  when  the  session  is  over,  he  can  stick  the  progi  am  in  his 
vest  pocket  or  coat  pocket  and  take  it  to  his  home  in  the  evening 
and  he  has  got  that  same  notebook  with  him.  I  don't  know  but 
what  that  would  be  a  very  good  plan  in  arranging  programs,  and  I 
always  then  get  my  programs  out  of  my  people  about  two  weeks 
before  the  Institute  is  to  be  held.  I  don't  like  to  get  them  out  too 
long  in  advance,  because  they  will  be  thrown  away  and  wasted;  but 
I  generally  like  to  have  my  programs  put  in  the  papers,  two  insertions, 
two  weeks  prior  to  the  Institute.  I  think  that  is  all  that  I  have  to 
say  on  preparing  programs. 

MR.  McGOWAN:  I  would  like  to  as!^,  how  many  programs  do 
you  get  out  of  the  two  days'  Institute  and  what  do  they  cost? 

MR.  BIDDLE:  Well,  under  the  present  system,  I  have  what  we 
call  a  leaflet  printed  for  our  county.  We  had  four  days  this  last 
year.  I  hope  Mr.  Martin  will  give  us  eight  next  year;  and  I  have 
about  three  or  four  hundred  printed  and  they  generally  try  to  charge 
me  about  three  or  four  dollars.  That  looks  like  a  very  small  amount, 
but  I  think  it  is  sufficient  for  us. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Next  on  the  program  is,  "Local  Institute  Ex- 
penses," by  Mr.  J.  E.  Hildebrant,  of  Dallas,  Pa. 


6.    LOCAL  INSTITUTE  EXPENSES 


By  J.  E.  HILDEBRANT,   DaUas,  Pa. 


Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen :  In  the  matter  of  Institute 
expenses,  as  we  County  Chairmen  all  know,  we  have  to  do  some 
missionary  work  in  reference  to  it,  and  I  think  it  is  far  better  tliat 
we  should,  and  there's  lots  of  things  we  could  pay  for  and  some 
things  Vv'e  should,  which,  I  Ihink,  M^ould  be  detrimental  to  us  in  the 
interest  of  our  Institute.  We  think  we  pay  liberally  for  such  things 
as  we  need  and  such  things  as  we  should.  We  do  not  wish  to  be 
burden  bearers. 

We  start  out  with  the  rent.  We  try  to  get  our  Institutes  in 
churches  if  v^'e  can.  T  think  that  is  the  proper  place  to  hold  an 
Institute ;  you  get  the  respect  of  the  people  that  come ;  the  audiences 
behave  better;  some,  that  don't  come  for  any  good,  will  not  come 
to  churches.  You  have  the  minister  with  you;  you  have  the  music 
with  you,  which  we  used  to  have  to  pay  for,  and  that  one  thing  made 

our  expenses  run  up  j'-ears  ago.   We  don't  have  to  pay  any  more  by 
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having  it  in  the  church  and  in  the  Grange.  We  work  through  the 
church  and  through  the  Grange  a  good  deal  to  get  our  help  for  the 
Institutes  and  keep  doAvn  our  expenses,  and  when  we  meet,  the  second 
Tuesday  in  June,  anyone  that  is  not  willing  to  furnish  a  hall  or 
church  at  a  reasonable  price,  why,  of  course,  we  take  it  that  they 
don't  need  an  Institute. 

In  our  county,  we  think  we  have  a  hard  county,  like  Washington, — 
it's  hard  to  get  the  people  interested,  because  ours  is  in  the  anthracite 
coal  region  and  our  farms  are  scattered  and  so  many  of  them  have  to 
go  to  market  on  certain  days  and  their  interest  runs  in  different 
ways,  and  it  makes  your  expenses  greater  to  make  a  success  of  our 
Institute.  We  pay  five  dollars  a  day  for  either  a  church  or  a  hall. 
We  think  the  church  should  have  the  pay  as  well  as  the  hall  and  we 
want  to  pay  our  expenses  for  the  coal  and  lights. 

A  Member:    Do  you  mean  five  dollars  a  day  for  the  two  days? 

MR.  HILDEBRANT:  Five  dollars  for  one  day.  We  have  six 
days  of  the  Institute  and  that  runs  us  thirty  dollars  and  the  janitor 
at  one  place  was  paid  two  dollars.  We  have  the  six  days,  as  I  have 
said;  then  we  have  our  programs  printed. 

The  matter  of  programs  has  just  been  before  us,  and  here  is  a 
program  we  have  printed.  The  gentleman  said  he  would  like  to  have 
something  on  it.  Here  we  have  the  picture  of  a  cow's  head,  and 
poultry,  and  cattle,  and  we  have  it  amply  large,  so  that  on  the  other 
side  you  can  take  notes.  It  advertises  the  whole  six  days.  For  these 
we  pay  six  to  seven  dollars  a  thousand.  Of  course,  we  pay  for  trans- 
portation from  one  place  to  the  other.  We  don't  go  to  the  livery 
stable,  because  this  is  for  the  farmej  s,  and  if  we  can  get  a  farmer 
that's  got  a  good  rig  and  team,  he  is  the  man  we  get  and  we  pay  him 
for  it.  He  is  entitled  to  pay  for  it,  and  this  cost  us,  in  our  county  last 
year,  fll.SO.  My  personal  hotel  expenses  were  $7.60  and  my  carfare 
traveling  around  to  different  parts  of  the  county  from  one  place  to 
another — over  35  miles — was  |2.70,  and  my  postage  and  telegraph  ex- 
penses were  |1.13.  Is  there  anything  I  have  not  covered  of  the  ex- 
penses we  should  pay?  That  totals  |61.20  or  |10.20  a  day,  which, 
I  think,  is  ample,  and  I  don't  see  why  we  should  spend  more,  and 
we  get  good  results  from  it. 

MR.  SEEDS:  I  don't  want  to  talk  because  I  like  to,  but  I  would 
like  to  say  a  word  because  I  think  it  is  necessary. 

The  CHAIRMAN:    Speak  right  out,  Mr.  Seeds. 

MR.  SEEDS:  1  know  the  County  Chairmen  of  this  State  have 
all  they  can  do,  maybe,  and  do  it  for  nothing,  and  they  have  treated 
me  like  a  gentleman.  As  I  travel  over  the  State  I  have  a  warm 
heart  for  them,  and  I  am  not  trying  to  find  fault,  because  I  don't 
like  to,  but  last  winter — talking  aboiit  advertising  the  Farmers'  In- 
stitutes— last  winter-  I  went  to  two  towns;  one  of  the  towns  I  went 
to,  I  had  the  program  in  my  suitcase  and  had  the  name  of  the  hall 
where  the  Institute  was  to  be  held,  and  I  didn't  want  to  open  the 
suitcase  to  get  it  out.  I  traveled  up  through  that  town  and  I  could 
not  find  a  man  in  there  who  could  tell  me  where  the  Institute  was 
to  be  held.   At  last  I  had  to  open  my  grip  and  take  out  the  program 
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and  find  tlie  name  of  the  hall  where  the  Institute  was  being  held. 
I  did  that  last  winter  in  two  towns.  I  know  that  m  a  small  town 
it  is  different,  but  in  a  town  of  six  or  seven  thousand  people,  where 
business  is  conducted,  you  have  got  to  do  something  to  get  the  people 
to  know  it  The  trouble  in  those  towns  was  that  the  people  didn  t 
know  the  Institute  was  being  held  there.  There  ought  io  be  some 
way  of  having  the  people  know  there  is  an  Institute  being  held  in 

^Now^th'is  is  just  one  thing  I  don't  think  is  altogether  right,  and 
maybe 'the  County  Chairmen  have  all  they  can  do,  but  the  people 
surely  ought  to  know  there  is  an  Institute  being  held  m  the  com- 
munity. If  you'd  make  a  hobby  out  of  it  everybody  would  know  it.  A 
man  never  had  a  hobby  in  the  world  that  everybody  didn  t 
know  he  had  that  hobby.  A  man  one  time  was  going  to  college  and 
never  made  a  speech  that  he  didn't  use  Patrick  Henry's  address  about 
"Give  me  liberty  or  give  me  death."  He  used  it  every  time  he  made 
a  speech  and  his  college  chums  thought  they  would  get  him  in  a 
place  where  he  couldn't  use  that  assertion.  So  they  got  him  m  a 
debate  in  their  college,  on  the  question,  "Resolved,  that  colic  m 
the  horse  is  incurable,"  and  they  put  this  fellow  on  the  affirmative 
side  and  the  debate  started  and  he  said  to  the  judges,  after  he  had 
presented  his  argument,  "Colic  in  a  horse  is  nothing  more  or  less  than 
confined  air  in  the  stomach,  crying  out,  'Give  me  liberty  or  give  me 
death.'  " 

MR.  HILDEBRANT:  We  don't  advertise  in  our  county,  but  we 
advertise  in  five  of  the  county  papers  and  we  also  have  it  posted  all 
around.  I  don't  think  Mr.  Seeds  meant  this  for  our  county.  And 
we  tried  to  get  the  ladies  interested  and  any  lady  or  child  can  tell 
you  where  the. Institute  is  held. 

MR.  JOEL  A.  HERR:  Ave  we  going  to  have  further  disciissions 
on  the  same  questions,  or  is  this  the  sum  total  of  it?  If  it  is,  I 
don't  think  the  intention  of  this  session  is  being  carried  out.  We 
have  had  very  little  talk  on  some  very  important  questions  and  this 
last  question  of  the  expenses  of  our  County  Institutes  and  the  matter 
of  managing  them  within  the  minimum  rate  of  expense,  is  a  very 
important  question  and  ought  to  be  further  discussed. 

The  CHAIRMAN:    Well,  go  ahead  and  discuss  it.  Brother  Herr. 

MR.  JOEL  A.  HERR  :   I  am  glad  to  talk  a  little  about  it,  but  I 
want  to  tell  you  that  sometimes  our  notions  are  entirely  upset. 
We  expected  to  do  this  this  afternoon.    In  my  grip  I  had  my  ac- 
'    count  and  I  would  like  to  present  it  to  the  Institute,  showing  exactly 
how  I  keep  my  accounts.    I  have  been  keeping  accounts  for  a  good 
many  years,  and  I  have  presided  at  as  many  Institutes  m  our  county 
as  any  other  member  present,  being  a  little  older,  unfortunately; 
but  I  want  to  tell  you  that  the  County  Institute  man,  to  start  with, 
must  be  a  representative  man  who  knows  the  people  and  has  an 
influence  in  the  county  in  which  he  lives.    If  he  hasn't,  he'd  better 
get  out  of  the  position  and  let  somebody  else  have  it.   It  is  important 
on  account  of  the  influence  he  has  in  securing  places  to  meet,  in 
securing  people  to  work,  the  respect  he  commands  and  the  confidence 
that  the  people  have  in  his  honesty  and  integrity  and  the  ability  he 
has  got  to  handle  the  audience. 
15 
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I  believe,  in  tliis  important  matter  of  expense,  it  is  well  to  establish 
a  sort  of  precedent;  for  instance,  don't  give  more  than  a  certain 
amount  for  the  use  of  a  hall.  If  a  party  comes  to  me  and  says,  "We 
want  the  Institute  in  our  community,  but  we  cannot  get  a  hall  for 
less  than  ten  dollars,"  or,  perhaps,  "We  can't  get  a  hall  for  less  than 
twenty  dollars,"  I  will  say,  "You  don't  want  it  very  bad;  we  will 
hold  the  Institute  if  you  say  so,  but  we  Avill  give  you  five  dollars  for 
the  hall  and  if  you  like  the  Institute  well  enough,  you  can  pay  the 
other  fifteen."  Generally  we  have  it  in  a  church,  but  we  give  them  to 
understand  that,  "We  are  bringing  that  Institute  to  you  entirely 
clear  of  expense;  you  are  not  expected  to  board  us  or  lodge  us  or 
anything  else.  It  is  entirely  free  and  money  in  your  pocket.  If  you 
cannot  afl'ord  to  furnish  a  place  to  meet  in,  we  Avill  go  where  they 
can."  There's  always  lot  of  places  waiting  with  churches  that  are 
not  too  expensive.  If  you  establish  a  precedent  and  say,  "I  am  going 
to  give  this  church  twenty  dollars,"  the  very  next  church  will  say, 
"We  are  just  as  good  and  need  it  just  as  much  as  that  church  and 
we  want  twenty  dollars." 

We  cannot  afford  to  do  it.  I  want  to  sa}^  to  you  that  I  conducted 
last  year  six  day  Institutes  in  our  countj^  I  had  livery  hire,  anil 
we  paid  all  our  expenses"  and  instead  of  getting  $75,  we  only  put  iu 
a  bill  of  |47  or  .|48;  that  was  all  we  needed.  We  had  good  Institutes, 
successful  Institutes,  and  all  our  expenses  were  met.  I  believe  in  a 
little  management  in  advence.  We  can  largely  curtail  our  expenses 
and  have  more  attendance.  I  guarantee  that  if  Mr.  Martin  will 
allow  the  State  speaker  to  stay  in  my  county  for  eight  days,  I  will 
take  the  six-day  allowance  he  gives  me  and  hold  the  Institute  for 
eight  days  and  pay  all  the  expenses.  It  can  be  done,  but  it  has  to 
be  done  by  some  thoughtfulness,  some  influence  and  some  action 
all  over  the  county — your  influence  with  the  strongest  people  and 
people  of  the  neighborhood;  if  you  get  them  interested  in  it.  That  is 
only  one  feature  of  the  Chairman's  work. 

The  Chairman's  work  is  very  imf)ortant.  There  are  a  great 
many  new  Chairmen  and  some,  pei'haps,  never  prepared  programs. 
It  is  very  important  that  Ave  have  programs  properly  prepared  and 
everything  done  in  order  and  I  think  half  an  hour  could  be  profitably 
^  spent  in  comparing  experiences  in  that  line. 

MRS.  FOULKE:  I  suffered  a  title  bit  frou\  going  to  towns  where 
the  Institute  has  not  been  properly  advertised.  In  the  first  place, 
you  put  the  poster  on  and  it  won't  stay  up ;  they  are  not  up  twenty- 
four  hours  after  they  are  posted ;  they  are  not  put  up  in  a  properly 
protected  place.  I  have  seen  numbers  that  were  turned  down,  just 
hanging.  Then  they  ought  to  be  of  a  more  attractive  design.  I 
know  a  little  about  that,  because  I  have  advertised  and  worked 
up  all  sorts  of  things  for  my  home  County  hospital.  I  have  been 
on  the  board  there  and  so  I  have  been  interested  in  county  work  and 
we  advertise  that  largely.  Your  posters  are  not  catchy;  people 
won't  read  them ;  it  may  be  a  tax  advertisement  and  we  all  avoid 
those, — we  don't  see  them  if  we  don't  have  to.  The  posters  are  ordin- 
ary posters  and  nobody  reads  tliem  unless  they  are  specially  inter- 
ested in  them.  It  seems  to  me  it  Avould  be  a  good  idea  if  the  County 
Chairmen,  before  they  locate  their  Institutes,  would  find  out  A\diether 
the  people  wanted  them.   I  liave  been  to  some  places  where  we  wej-e 
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not  wanted.  I  know  that  we  were  not  wanted,  because  the  people 
didn't  come.  If  you  are  advertised  by  your  loving  friends  they 
would  get  up  and  talk  about  it.  If  the  County  Chairmen  would 
find  out  where  we  are  wanted,  then  we  would  be  already  advertised, 
and  I  think  the  programs  ought  to  be  more  interesting.  They  are 
very  stupid,  as  a  general  rule, — just  a  list  of  names  and  what  we  are 
going  to  talk  about.  They  might  be  quite  business-like  and  very  mucli 
more  interesting. 

A  Member:  Mr.  Herr  stated  that  he  thought  five  dollars  was 
enough  for  the  use  of  a  church.  A  church  is  a  particular  home  for 
particular  people  and  they  have  to  bear  all  the  expense  for  the 
maintenance  of  that  church.  The  whole  countryside  will  gather  there 
and  whatever  wear  and  tear  is  connected  with  it  must  be  borne  by 
the  particular  people  of  that  church.  I  do  not  believe  that  five  dol- 
lars is  enough  to  reimburse  that  particular  church  organization  foi' 
the  use  of  their  building  by  the  whole  community. 

MR.  JOEL  A.  HEER :  We  are  not  going  to  pay  for  the  church, 
we  don't  propose  to.  We  are  not  here  to  contribute  to  a  church, 
we  are  here  to  pay  for  the  light  and  fuel  we  consume,  so  we  don't 
leave  you  any  poorer  than  we  found  you.  If  you  want  to  contribute 
to  a  church,  do  it,  give  them  just  as  much  as  you  want  to,  tlie  oppor- 
tunity is  open  to  you.  We  furnish  the  entertainment  and  that  will 
entertain  you  sufficiently  to  pay  for  the  use  of  your  church. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  We  have  one  more  subject  on  this  program, 
"Should  County  Chairmen  Attend  all  Their  Institutes?"  by  Mr.  J. 
H.  Schultz,  of  Norristown,  Pa.  Mr.  Schultz  will  please  come  for- 
ward. 


7.    SHOULD  COUNTY  CHAIRMEN  ATTEND  ALL  THEIR 

INSTITUTES 


By  J.  H.  SCHULTZ,  Norristown,  Pa. 


Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  It  is  a  hard  matter  to 
talk  to  hungry  people  and  it  is  very  discouraging  to  talk  to  a  half 
filled  hall.  Bnt  I  have  some  things  to  say  and  I  want  to  say  them 
in  a  few  words  and  be  done  with  it,  and  then  we  will  all  go  and  eat. 

The  subject  as  asigned  to  me  is,  "Should  County  Chairmen  Preside 
at  the  Farmers"  Institutes?"  I  was  surprised  when  Mr.  Martin  in- 
formed me  that  I  was  to  talk  on  that  subject.  I  took  it  for  granted 
that  every  County  Chairman  presided  at  the  County  meeting,  but  1 
believe  siich  it  not  the  fact.  I  believe  most  positively  that  he  ought 
to  and  if  he  is  not  competent  to  preside  at  the  meeting,  he  isn't  fit 
to  hold  the  position  and  somebody  else  ought  to  be  appointed,  be- 
cause I  believe  that  the  County  Chairman  holds  the  same  position 
over  his  county  that  the  successful  farmer  does  over  his  farm.  The 
County  Chairman  ought  to  be  acquainted  with  the  conditions  in 
his  county,  he  ought  to  know  the  workings  of  his  people  and  those 
things  ought  to  be  strengthened,  and  unless  he  is  in  touch  with  his 
I)eople,  how  can  he  hold  a  successful  Institute? 
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What  a  successful  farmer  wants  to  do  is  to  make  the  poorest  part 
of  his  farm  as  productive  as  the  richest  part  of  it,  and  that  is  the 
successful  farmer.  That  is  what  we  are  attempting  to  do.  If 
Montgomery  county  wants  to  raise  more  corn  than  anything  else, 
if  our  farmers  have  their  corn  cribs  full  of  corn,  they  don't  need  to 
care  much  about  the  high  cost  of  living,  they  can  make  money.  But 
in  order  to  do  tlaat,  in  order  to  get  them  interested  more  and  enable 
them  to  raise  more  corn  and  better  corn,  I  get  out  a  paper  to  ofFei- 
prizes  at  the  ditferent  Institutes.  And  right  there  is  a  point  I  was 
tempted  a  bit  ago  to  take  up  when  you  were  talking  about  those 
trailers.  I  made  use  of  those  trailers,  the  newspaper  men,  if  you 
please.  They  came  to  our  first  Institute,  and  as  the  people  came 
in  the  hall  and  sat  down  before  the  meeting  opened,  they  got  to  talk- 
ing, neighbor  to  neighbor,  in  a  social  way,  and  those  men  came  in, 
they  thought  their  business  was  the  most  important,  and  they  jusi 
stopped  those  people  from  their  conversation  with  each  other  and 
thought  that  they  had  to  sell  them  a  paper  right  then  and  there.  I 
was  surprised.  I  stepped  up  and  just  told  them  where  I  thought 
their  place  was  and  they  took  it  good  naturedly  and  we  had  no 
trouble,  and  afterwards  I  went  to  them —  we  offered  prizes,  as  I  told 
you,  for  corn  exhibits,  corn  prizes, — and  got  them  to  offer  their  neAvs- 
papers  for  the  third,  fourth  or  fifth  prize,  and  then  the  competition 
came  in  between  the  newspaper  men.  For  instance,  one  man  offered 
free  subscription  for  the  fourth  or  fifth  prize;  the  next  man  thought 
he  would  get  ahead  of  that  fellow  and  offered  tAvo  subscriptions  for 
the  sixth  prize,  and  so  we  had  them  going.  They  didn't  annoy  us. 
We  simply  told  them  where  we  thought  their  place  was.  I  don't 
think  it  is  a  bad  thing  to  have  them,  but  the  Chairman  ought  to  be 
boss  of  the  i)roposition  and  certainly  ought  to  preside.  There  is 
no  question  about  it.  The  Chairman  ought  to  know  the  workings 
of  his  people,  and  if  he  is  Chairman,  he  can  control  their  discussion 
and  bring  the  weak  points  out  that  a  farmer  needs  so  badly,  and 
those  are  generally  the  points  that  a  farmer  is  not  concerned  about. 

The  trouble  with  our  people  is,  and  with  the  farmer  as  a  whole 
is,  that  he  is  contented,  satisfied  with  his  condition.  That  is  the  most 
pitiable  condition  a  man  can  get  in.  T  want  a  man  to  be  dissatisfied 
and  want  to  do  better  than  ever  before,  and  unless  you  get  that  con- 
dition you  will  never  improve,  and  the  County  Chaii^man  can  see 
exactly  in  what  points  the  farmer  is  lacking  and  the  County  Chair- 
man ought  to  be  a  practical  farmer  himself;  there  is  no  question 
about  that ;  if  he  isn't,  he  cannot  be  a  successful  man  in  his  position. 

SECRETARY  CRITCHFIELD :  Just  in  a  word,  I  want  to  say, 
T  agree  with  pretty  nearly  all  that  was  said  by  the  gentleman  who 
has  just  left  the  floor,  and  yet  we  must  all  remember,  there  are 
some  very  good  business  men,  some  good  organizers  ,men  who  can 
do  the  work  of  the  County  Manager,  who  will  not  make  very  good 
presiding  officers.  There  are  some  men  who  will  lose  their  heads  as 
soon  as  they  get  into  the  chair  and  in  cases  of  that  kind  I  think  it 
would  be  better  if  the  County  manager  would  select  the  very  best 
man  he  can  for  Chairman  and  let  him  preside. 

To  illustrate,  some  years  ago,  at  one  of  the  Institutes,  I  will  not 
name  the  countj^  but  it  was  in  the  western  part  of  the  State, — the 
Chairman  was  just  the  kind  of  a  man  I  am  sj)eaking  of,  a  man  who 
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was  competent,  a  man  who  could  arrange  a  program  but  when  he 
o-ot  up  before  the  people,  occupying  the  Chair,  he  would  lose  his  head 
and  he  made  a  statement  of  this  kind:  He  said:  "The  next  per- 
formance will  be,  Mr.  Herr  will  speak  a  piece  from  Clinton  county. 

MK  fc^CHULTZ-  I  think  I  must  tell  you  my  experience  this  year 
at  one  of  my  Institutes,  and  I  think  that  will  strengthen  my  argu- 
ment but  the  point  is  this,  if  a  Chairman  does  not  preside  at  his 
meetings,  he  may  possibly  not  be  at  the  meeting  at  all  and  he  may 
aet  iust  a  little  bit  careless.  What  would  have  happened  at  one  ot 
my  meetings  this  year  if  I  had  not  been  there  and  known  I  was 
within  my  rights  and  was  boss  of  the  job?  _  Possibly  this  is  not  to 
the  credit  of  Montgomery  county,  I  don't  think  it  is. 

The  CHAIRMAN:    Montgomery  county  is  all  right. 

MR  SCHULTZ-    I  believe  we  had  the  most  successful  Institute 
ever  lield  in  Montgomery  county,  this  year;  but  for  what  happened 
at  one  of  our  meetings— it  was  at  SalfordviUe.   We  opened  the  meet- 
in^  Saturday  afternoon  at  1 :30  and  one  of  the  speakers  was  on  the 
platform  and  talking  on  poultry,  and  a  man  came  m  and  he  was  none 
too  steady    He  was  a  hotel  proprietor  from  a  neighboring  town  and 
he  came  there  with  the  purpose  to  get  the  Institute  at  his  place  next 
year  but  he  was  intoxicated  and  came  in  the  audience  and  sat  about 
half 'way  back  in  the  hall  and  wanted  to  talk  to  everybody  around 
him  and"  reached  over  and  touched  the  ladies  and  made  remarks  about 
the  speaker  and  all  that,  and  the  speaker's  talk  didn't  do  any  good. 
4  farmer  asked  a  question  and  he  chipped  in.   The  hotel  man  at  the 
place  where  the  Institute  was  held  was  in  the  audience,  too,  the 
proprietor  of  the  hotel,  and  T  went  right  down  to  him  and  says, 
"This  is  no  credit  to  you;  you  get  that  man  out  of  this  audience.'' 
He  raised  his  hand  and  says,  "I'm  afraid  of  that  man;  he's  a  beast, 
you  don't  know  him."   I  didn't  know  what  to  do.   I  went  back  on  tlie 
platform  and  there  was  the  Chairman  of  the  local  meeting  and  I  told 
him  to  go  down  and  get  that  man  out,  or  this  meeting  can't  go  on. 
Says  he  "I  live  near  that  man's  home  and  I  would  be  afraid  to 
go  to  Schwenksville  if  I  did  that,  he'd  shoot  me."   Then  I  went  to  the 
Squire  and  I  told  him,  "Squire,  this  is  a  local  proposition,  this  is 
up  to  you,  you  get  this  man  out.    You  are  the  proper  man."  "Oh," 
he  said,  "in^the  position  I  hold  I  wouldn't  care  to  do  it."   He  was  on 
the  floor  talking  and  I  told  him  to  take  a  seat  and  then  I  got  up  and 
told  the  audience  that  unless  we  could  have  order  at  once  I  would 
adjourn  the  meeting  right  then  and  there.    Of  course,  I  made  the 
remark  about  this  man  disturbing  it  and  he  jumped  up  and  talked 
till  everything  was  blue;  he  swore— well,  I  don't  think  I  ever  heard 
a  man  swear  worse  than  he  did,  and  worked  himself  into  such  a 
rage  that  he  went  right  out  of  the  room,  but  before  he  went  out  lie 
turned  and  gave  me  another  shot.    But  suppose  there  would  have 
been  a  man  that  didn't  feel  that  he  was  positive  about  his  position  ; 
would  he  have  taken  those  steps?   I  doubt  it. 

The  SECRETARY :  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  the  positive- 
ness  of  the  Chairman  about  his  position  was  due  to  the  fact  that  they 
are  not  all  as  big  as  Mr.  Schultz. 
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A  Member:  If  I  had  beeu  there  I'd  have  thrown  him  out  head 
over  heels. 

PROP.  MENGES:  Just  a  minute  in  regard  to  this  matter  of 
advertising;  I  am  not  satisfied  with  that  part  of  the  discussion 
here  this  morning.    I  have  had  some  experience — • 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Just  wait  a  moment  till  I  say  something. 
You  see  we  have  placed  here  General  Discussion  to  follow  this  Ses 
sion.  Now,  we  are  all  interested  in  this.  Wouldn't  it  be  well  if  we 
should  adjourn  now  and  get  our  dinner,  and  before  the  Night  Ses- 
sion, or  even  before  the  Afternoon  Session,  come  back  here  and  have 
a  general  discussion? 

MR.  HUTCHISON:  I  move  that  we  adjourn  till  half  past  one; 
that  will  give  us  half  an  hour  before  the  other  Session. 


Washington,  Pa.,  May  22,  1913,  1.30  P.  M. 
Director  Martin  in  the  Chair. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  The  question  of  pay  for  the  County  Chairmen 
is  one  of  the  most  important  subjects  we  are  considering,  and  I 
should  be  pleased  to  have  a  free  and  open  expression  from  the  differ- 
ent County  Chairmen  as  to  their  desire  upon  that  point,  for  my 
action  will  be  governed  by  the  reasonableness  of  their  desire. 

MR.  WOODSIDE:  I  have  to  hire  a  man  to  do  my  work  while  I 
am  aAvay,  but  tlie  St;ite  is  not  allowed  to  grant  us  anything  for  that 
expense;  and  while  I  receive  some  benefit  from  it,  I,  for  one,  feel 
that  we  should  be  paid  for  our  time  so  that  we  are  not  at  a  loss 
financially  when  we  are  away  from  home. 

MR.  SHUEY:  I  said  something  on  tliis  question  last  year  and 
I  will  say  it  again,  as  this  man  behind  me  has  remarked,  that  it  is 
always  a  loss  to  every  County  Chairman,  the  time  he  loses  and  not 
getting  anything  for  it.  But  as  far  as  that  goes,  if  the  Agricultural 
Department  hasn't  provision  enough  to  pay  the  County  Chairmen, 
I  would  not  ask  for  it  to  hinder  the  work  of  the  Department.  I  am 
always  in  favor  of  making  improvements,  and  if  this  should  be  in 
the  way  of  agriculture  to  make  advancement,  I  Avould  say,  keep  on 
this  way.  But  if  the  way  is  clear,  I  should  say,  give  the  County 
Chairmen  a  small  pay  for  their  services. 

MR.  CRITTENDEN:  T  would  like  to  ask  this  question:  Does 
anyone  in  any  way  connected  with  the  Institute  force,  work  without 
pay,  except  the  County  Chairman? 

The  CHAIRMAN:  I  know  of  no  one  who  works  without  pay  ex- 
cept the  County  Chairman  and  his  Committees.  I  know  of  no  set 
of  men  who  perform  a  greater  amount  of  disinterested  labor  for  the 
cause  of  agriculture  than  these  men,  yet  I  am  not  clear  that  we 
would  engage  better  services  were  these  ment  to  be  dropped  from 
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the  work  and  some  fellow  that  wanted  two  or  tliree  dollars  a  day 
aken  up  I  want  yon  to  think  abont  that.  What  do  yon  think  abont 
t^  What  is  Yonr  reasoning  on  this  snbject?  Sometimes  we  are 
led  to  believe  that  the  school  directors  of  Pennsylvania  i^ertorm  a 
oTeat  di  nterested  work  for  education  without  pay,  and  it  does 
not  seem"  exactly  just;  neither  does  this.  You  gentlemen  who  are 
interested,  discuss  that  point  and  come  to  some  conclusion  What- 
ever your  conclusion,  it  will  meet  with  my  hearty  approval. 

A  Member:    I  am  willing  to  put  in  my  time  and  work  along  these 
lines,  but  I  don't  like  to  do  it  at  a  loss. 

SECRETARY  CRITCHFIELD :  In  further  answer  to  the  question 
of  the  gentleman  over  tliere,  I  would  like  to  say  that  the  members 
of  the  State  Bpard  of  Agriculture  perform  the  services  that  they 
undertake  for  the  State  out  of  patriotic  motives  entirely;  they  (.o 
their  work  without  any  pay;  their  expenses  are  paid  and  that  is 
all  They  attend  the  regular  meetings  of  the  State  Board.  Some 
of  them  are  appointed  on  committees  that  require  them  to  spend  a 
good  deal  of  time  in  collecting  data  for' the  reports  they  must 
make  and  those  reports  constitute  a  very  important  _  part  of  our 
agricultural  literature.  Whatever  these  men  are  doing  m  connection 
with  the  Institute  and  in  connection  with  the  work  that  is  being 
carried  forward  in  the  interest  of  agriculture  m  the  State,  is  done 
without  pay,  except  that  their  expenses  are  paid. 

MR  BOND  •  For  more  than  ten  years  after  the  first  Institute  was 
established  in  Pennsylvania,  the  entire  force  rendered  all  their  ser- 
vices for  nothing.  My  friend  Critchfield  and  I  traveled  clear  across 
this  State  for  nothing  but  our  actual  expenses,  year  after  year,  and  a 
number  of  others  have  done  the  same  thing.  We  were  not  able  to  give 
the  service  these  scientific  men  can  give  now,  but  we  gave  the  best 
there  was  then.  People  expected  it  and  our  Institutes  have  grown 
from  that  foundation. 

MR  J  M  DERR:  I  have  been  associated  with  school  work  and 
school  directors  for  a  period  of  twenty-four  or  twenty-five  years,  and 
we  run  across  school  directors  that  think  they  ought  to  be  paid 
for  their  services.  I  am  of  the  opinion  tliat  as  long  as  we  can  have 
school  directors  to  serve  Avithout  pay,  we  will  probably  have  a 
better  class  of  directors  than  those  wlio  receive  compensation.  I 
also  feel  that  as  long  as  we  can  get  County  Chairmen  to  work  without 
nay  we  will  have  a  better  class  of  County  Chairmen  than  if  they 
receive  compensation  for  it.  I  feel  as  though  the  County  Chairman 
ought  to  serve  without  pay. 

MR.  G.  F.  BARNES:  I  suppose  there's  but  one  or  two  counties 
in  Pennsylvania  where  the  Chairman  spends  more  of  his  time  away 
from  his  home  and  business  at  Institutes  than  I  do.  In  our  county 
we  have  a  number  of  Institutes  and  it  takes  some  time.  I  have 
never  begrudged  a  minute  of  the  time  I  spent  attending  the  Farmers' 
Institutes  in  our  county.  It  has  been  profitable  to  me,  even  if  I 
did  pay  a  man  a  fair  per  diem  pay  for  rendering  the  services  in  my 
home  while  I  was  absent;  and  just  as  soon  as  you  put  a  per  diem 
pay  on  the  Chairmen  of  the  Farmers'  Institutes  of  Pennsylvania, 
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just  so  soon  will  you  cripple  the  interests  of  agriculture  and  bring- 
about  a  class  of  men,  no  doubt,  that  take  little  interest  in  matters 
of  agriculture  and  serve  as  Chairmen  from  the  fact  that  they  have 
_been  designated  as  Chairmen  and  are  drawing  the  per  diem  pay 
for  their  services.  I,  for  one,  am  Avilling  to  contribute  my  time  in 
the  future  as  in  the  past,  and  T  think  we  ought  to  be  willing  to 
accept  the  same  proposition. 

MR.  BOND :   You  don't  want  a  dollar  mark  stamped  on  you. 

MR.  STEWART:  I  have  just  learned  what  the  question  is  under 
discussion.  If  T  understand  it,  the  question  is  whether  or  not  we 
County  Chairmen  should  receive  compensation  for  our  time  devoted 
to  this  work.  I  want  to  say  to  you  that  I  would  not  accept  any 
compensation  if  you'd  give  it  to  me,  because  T  am.  convinced  of  the 
fact  that  my  work,  my  influence,  my  power,  Avould  be  weakened. 
I  want  to  tell  you  that  I  believe  it  is  more  honor  these  days  for  a 
man  to  serve  his  fellow-men,  particularly  his  fellow-farmers,  without 
compensation,  than  it  is  for  the  highest  paid  officer  in  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania,  who  gets  the  largest  salary  and  does  the  least 
service.  I  do  think  that  a  good  rule  in  Pennsylvania  would  be, 
less  salary  for  services  and  more  stars  in  a  man's  crown. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Any  other  gentleman:  Any  other  subject  that 
you  desire  to  discuss?  You  will  remember,  gentlemen,  that  we  were 
discussing  a  great  many  uestions  this  forenoon  very  hurriedly  and  we 
have  this  little  time  to  expend.  I  might  read  tlie  questions  presented  in 
this  program  to  stimulate  your  thoughts  just  a  little:  "County  Or- 
ganization of  Institute  Committees,"  "Responsibilities  of  County 
Chairmen,"  "Advertising;  Hoav  Best  Conducted,"  "Preparing  Pro- 
grams; When  and  How,"  "Local  Institute  Expenses,"  "Should 
County  Chairmen  Attend  All  Their  Institutes?"  "Which  is  Prefer- 
able, Written  or  Oral  Questions?"  These  are  the  questions  we  were 
discussing  this  forenoon. 

MR.  BLYHOLDER:  The  question  of  attending  the  Institutes,  I 
would  say,  has  not  been  very  much  touched  upon,  and  it  has  been 
hinted  here  that  some  of  the  County  Chairmen  arrange  with  their 
local  committee  to  select  the  chairman.  Now  I  have  been  for  fifteen 
years  occupying  the  position.  It  was  my  practice  for  a  number  of 
years  to  select  local  chairmen,  but  my  experience  led  me  to  tl\is,  that 
if  I  could  not  fill  tliat  position  as  well  or  better  with  the  exp'erience 
that  I  had,  and  ought  to  know  tire  needs  of  the  various  communities 
and  of  the  farmers,  I  ought  certainly  to  be  able  to  fill  that  position 
better  than  the  one  selected  fiom  the  college  who  had  no  experience. 
I  say  that  a  Chairman  who  has  had  several  years  of  experience  ought 
to  know,  when  he  faces  his  audience  as  the  first  speaker,  how  to 
direct  that  Institute  to  make  a  success.  Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  County  Chairman,  if  it  is  possible,  should  attend  every  meeting 
of  the  Institute  in  his  county. 

And  now  as  to  the  responsibility'  that  has  caused  more  thought 
in  my  mind  as  to  my  duty  than  any  other  part  of  the  question.  When 
we  attend  these  Institute  meetings,  like  this  one,  which  is  the  round- 
up, we  are  warned  of  the  greatness  of  our  profession  as  farmers  and 


the  responsibilities  that  rest  upon  us  as  citizens-as  farmers  and 
citizens-the  responsibilities  that  x^st  upon      ^'Xtvlev  de^^^^^^ 
generation.  We  are  told  that  upon  the  children  ot  the  faiuiei  depenGb 
ge  future  of  this  country  and  I  believe  It.    Therefore  I  say  M 
Chairman,  that  the  responsibility  that  rests  ^^^^  ^^^f.^^  /esBonsi- 
man  is  a  great  responsibility,  because  upon  him  rests  the  lesponsi 
bimy  of  dfrecting  the  speeches  and  the  thoughts  and  lines  that  are  to 
be  presented  to  the  rising  generation  in  liis  district,  -f^^^l^^^^^ 
has  a  responsibility  like  that  ought   o  be  ^^^^led  by  eveiy  Chair 
man,  because  his  titness  has  a  great  deal  to  do  ^J'^t'l^f^^^^^^.^^^^^^^  .j^J 
have  been  at  Institutes,  Mr.  Chairman,  where  the  thoughts  of  the 
•?  Idren  I  think,  have  been  drawn  from  the  proper  channels  and 
not  in  ?he  directi;>n  they  should  have  been  so  that  I  -J,  the -spon- 
sibilitv  that  rests  upon  the  Chairman  ot  guiding  the  futuie  is  ,i 
g^eat  one  and  a  question  that  ought  to  be  discussed  here  more  liber- 
ally  than  it  is. 

The  CHAIRMAN:    We  have  about  ten  minutes  yet. 
PROF  MENGES:    I  referred  this  morning  to  the  advertising  of 
Institutes.    I  don't  think  that  that  matter  has  been  ^i^cu^^^^^^^ 
fully  as  it  should  have  been.    I  know  very  well  that  I  haven  t  time 
to  dicuss  it,  but  I  would  suggest  that  the  Chair  appomt  a  Commit 
tee  of  County  Chairmen  to  work  out  a  plan  of  advertising  the  County 
Institutes  so  that  the  farmer  may  know  when  and  where  they  are 
held  what  subjects  will  be  discussed,  who  the  speakers  are  and  what 
the  IiTstitute  is  intended  to  do.    I  say  I  believe  it_  would  be  a  good 
'  an  to  work  out  a  method  of  advertising  these  Institutes  thoroughly. 
Mr  Seeds  said  this  morning  that  he  got  into  a  town  some  time  ago 
and  nobody  knew  that  there  was  an  Institute  to  be  held  there,  and 
Thave  had  similar  experiences,  and  I  believe  there  are  other  men 
here  who  could  verify  what  I  have  said. 

MR   SHUEY:    As  soon  as  you  get  into  the  larger  towns  the 
people  don't  bother  themselves.    If  you  have  it  advertised  m  all  the 
mpe  s  they  don't  look  at  it,  and  when  you  ask  them,  they  don't  know 
anything  about  the  Farmers'  Institute.    What's  the  reason?  Those 
men  go  to  the  wrong  people  to  inquire.    If  you  go  outside  the  large 
Swnf  and  in  the  little  tiwns,  everybody  knows  where  the  Institute 
is  to  be  held.   In  regard  to  advertising,  I  found  out  in  our  county  tha 
some  of  our  local  chairmen  had  an  idea  that  we  should  get  posta 
cards  and  send  a  card  to  every  individual  farmer  to  get  them  a 
there  but  I  find  that  we  won't  get  any  more  there  that  way  than 
we  do  by  putting  up  posters  and  advertising  the  whole  program  in 
The  paper.   In  some  places  it  may  be  all  right  to  notify  every  pei^son 
by  postal  card,  individually,  but  it  didn't  do  in  Lebanon  county. 

MR  BLACK  (of  Westmoreland  county) :  I  am  one  of  the  has-been 
supernitendents  of  divisions.  I  am  out  now,  but  I  want  to  state  a 
?t  that  has  taken  place  in  our  county  and  that  is  this:  We  came 
to  the  conclusion,  after  talking  the  matter  all  over  as  to  the  best 
method  of  advertising  the  Institute,  to  get  the  people  to  all  know 
it  and  we  spent  a  few  dollars  in  some  printing,  and  every  membei 
of  the  Committee  suggested  certain  farmers  all  over  the  community 
they  know  them  all,  they  knew  all  the  farmers  m  the  community,  and 
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those  were  the  people  we  were  after.  We  sent  each  one  a  copy  of 
the  program,  names  and  everything  connected  with  it,  and,  my 
friend,  it  would  be  surprising  to  tind  out  the  number  of  people 
that  came  in  and  attended  the  Institute.  They  all  knew  about  it, 
and  to  this  day,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  tell  you  that  there  has  not 
been  an  Institute  held  in  our  county  that  the  attendance  is  to  great 
as  that.  They  all  come  in;  they  all  seem  to  know  about  it.  As  to 
advertising  it  in  the  local  papers,  that  is  all  right,  it  is  all  very  true, 
but  you  would  be  surprised  to  find  out  the  number  of  people  that 
don't  read  even  the  local  papers  at  all.  Send  a  notice  direct  to  them 
and  you  will  get  them  all  interested  and  they  will  all  be  there. 

ME.  KESTER  (of  Clearfield  county) :  I  want  to  emphasize  the  fact 
that  the  program  is  the  best  advertisement  of  the  Institute;  and 
yet  I  should  say,  on  an  estimate,  that  one-half  the  places  where  the 
Institute  is  held  in  the  Htate,  the  programs  are  opened  for  the  first 
time  in  the  first  session  of  the  Institute.  I  believe  in  their  general 
distribution  through  the  public  schools  and  otherwise  throughout 
the  community. 

MR.  M.  M.  NAGINEY:  It  has  been  the  custom  in  my  county  to 
distribute  the  programs  a  short  time  after  tliey  were  printed,  send 
them  all  over  the  county  and  to  public  school  buildings  and  also 
send  postal  cards. 

The  SECRETARY:    I  would  like  to  suggest  that  in  connection 
with  the  programs  being  sent  out  in  advance,  which  I  regard  as  a 
very  excellent  method  of  advertising,  it  is  a  good  thing  to  have  some 
of  the  local  people  in  every  community  where  the  Institute  is  to  be 
held,  on  the  program.    Great  care  must  be  taken  by  the  Institute 
Manager  to  get  the  right  people.    He  ought  to  get  over  into  that 
neighborhood.    My  own  method,  when  I  conduct  the  Institutes  iti 
the  county  from  which  I  come,  was  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  people 
in  the  community  where  the  Institute  was  to  be  held,  in  advance, 
and  then  talk  the  matter  over  with  them  and  liave  them  appoint  their 
committee,  and  one  of  tlie  duties  of  the  committee  was  to  suggest 
persons  from  that  neigliborhood  who  were  to  take  a  place  on  the  pro- 
gram.   If  you  send  out  your  program  in  advance  and  have  named 
several  persons  of  the  immediate  community  in  winch  the  Institute 
is  to  be  held,  as  persons  who  are  to  take  part  in  the  discussions,  who 
have  a  place  on  the  program,  their  neighbors  will  be  anxious  to  hear 
what  they  have  to  say.    Mr.  Smith  will  say,  "I  am  going  to  the 
Institute  because  I  want  to  know  what  Brown  is  going  to  say  on  the 
subject  that  is  assigned  to  him."    In  some  instances  they  will  think 
that  the  wrong  fellow  has  been  put  on  the  program  and  they  would 
liave  been  able  to  do  that  matter  much  better  themselves  and  will 
come  many  times  out  of  curiosity,  but  what  you  want  to  do  is  to 
get  the  people  there. 

My  own  thought  is,  that  one  of  the  effective  means  that  can  be 
employed  in  getting  the  people  there  is  to  have  some  of  their  own 
neighbors  on  the  program.  I  had  charge  of  the  first  Institute  than 
was  held  in  my  county  and  I  Avas  pretty  well  acquainted  with  the 
people  of  the  county,  having  been  County  Superintendent  some  years 
before  that,  and  I  made  it  a  point  to  go  out  into  the  different  sections 
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of  the  county  and  select  farmers  and  farmers'  wives  who  were  teach- 
ers years  before  when  I  was  Countj-  Superintendent,  and  get  them  to 
take  a  place  on  the  program,  and  I  sent  the  program  oiit  m  advance, 
and  some  of  the  men  who  are  living  today,  who,  as  Mr.  bond  has  said, 
come  way  across  the  State  without  anything  except  their  expenses, 
feel  that  if  the  Institute  shall  not  be  like  a  bumble  bee,  largest  at 
its  birth,  we  are  certainly  going  to  have  a  very  great  success  with 
Institute  work  in  our  county.  We  had  a  full  meeting.  We  had  the 
large  court  house  and  there  was  a  prett^^  long  standing  room  and 
I  think  the  reason  was  because  the  program  was  largely  made  up 
of  our  own  people  in  dicerent  sections  of  the  county. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  The  only  other  thing  we  can  do  is  to  draft  a 
system,  to  be  presented  to  our  next  meeting,  of  the  best  method  of 
advertising  the  Farmers'  Institute. 

(It  was  moved  and  carried  that  such  a  system  be  drawn  up  and 
presented) . 

The  CHAIRMAN:  We  will  take  that  under  consideration  and 
have  that  committee  appointed.  If  the  audience  will  be  patient,  the 
Good  Roads  Session  will  commence  within  a  very  few  minutes. 

(Governor  Tener,  Senator  Penrose  and  others  then  arrived  and 
Mr.  ii.  G.  Hutchison  took  the  Chair). 


GOOD  ROADS  SESSION 


Mr.  G.  G.  Hutchison,  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN :  My  friends,  you  will  please  give  attention  and 
we  will  begin  the  afternoon  session.  It  is  not  often  that  a  farmer  is 
called  upon  to  preside  over  a  meeting  with  gentlemen  as  distinguished 
and  well  and  widely  known  as  we  have  here  this  afternoon.  It  is  not 
often  that  one  is  called  upon  to  introduce  so  many  distinguished  men 
of  our  State  and  Nation;  but  I  will  ask  your  forbearance  and  I  will 
try  and  do  the  best  I  can. 

The  first  gentleman  I  have  the  honor  to  introduce  to  you  to-day  is 
a  native  of  your  own  county,  born  in  County  Tyrone,  Ireland,  who 
came  to  this  country  with  his  parents  and  commenced  to  hew  out  life 
in  America.  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  my  friends,  it  must  be  a  matter  of 
pride  to  any  man  that  starts  as  a  worker  in  a  mill,  as  a  clerk  m  an 
office  and  following  that,  as  a  baseball  player,  and  going  from  tliat 
to  Congress,  and  then  in  a  banking  institution,  then  going  out  from 
you  to  become  Governor  of  this  Commonwealth. 

"  One  thing  I  can  say,  that  the  first  tiling  he  did  was  to  get  ac- 
quainted with  this  great  State,  and  especially  with  the  agricultural  in- 
terests of  the  State.  I  remember  well  when  he  first  visited  State 
College,  the  place  of  the  meeting,  the  foundation  of  our  educational 
interests  in  agriculture,  and  how  he  stood  up  for  that  College  and 
placed  us  to-day  in  the  front  rank.  He  has  never  turned  his  back  on 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  nor  on  any  bill  that  came  up  that  was 
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for  the  interests  of  agriculture;  but  the  great  subject  that  lies  near 
his  heart  and  his  mind  was  that  of  building  a  road  system  over  this 
great  State  of  ours. 

And  he  has  begun,  and  he  is  working  with  might  and  main, 
though  no  man  has  ever  started  on  any  big  enterprise  but 
has  been  criticised,  yet  he  is  here  as  a  man  to  stand  on  his 
feet  and  meet  any  criticism,  and  the  day  will  come,  after  he  has  re- 
tired to  private  life,  when  liis  name  will  be  blessed  from  one  end  of 
this  CommouAvealth  to  the  other  for  founding  a  road  system  that  is 
not  excelled  by  that  of  any  of  the  Commonwealths  of  the  United 
States.  (Applause)  It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  1  present  to  you 
your  fellow  citizen,  your  neighbor,  your  friend.  Governor  Tener,  who 
will  now  address  you.  (Apjjlause). 


ADDRESS  OF  GOVERNOR  TENER 


Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  and  my  Fellow  Citizens: 
To  be  iu\ited  even  to  be  present  at  such  a  gathering  as  this,  held  on 
the  pait  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  would  indeed  be  an 
honor;  but  T  deem  it  a  special  privilege  and  the  greatest  fdeasure 
to  come  here  into  my  own  county  and  meet  with  you  this  afternoon. 

I  realize  that  many  speakers,  nearly  all  of  them,  if  they  can,  en- 
deavor to  connect  themselves  Avith  wliatever  movement  your  meeting 
has  for  its  purpose,  and  I  v/ould  like  to  say  to  you,  in  truth,  that  I 
e\  er  was  a  farmer  or  that  I  am  a  farmer.  The  fact  is  that  I  have 
never  been  a  farmer  and  am  not  a  farmer  to-day;  and  yet,  coming  and 
going  about  our  great  Commonwealth,  from  Wayne  to  Greene  and 
from  Erie  to  Delaware  counties,  I  can  appreciate,  I  think,  as  much  as 
anyone,  though  they  be  farmers,  the  importance  of  the  great  agricul- 
tuial  interests  of  this  splendid  Commonwealth  of  ours.  And  so  as 
early  as  the  Convention  did  me  the  honor  to  give  me  the  nomination 
for  Chief  Executive  of  this  State,  I  asked  just  one  thing,  that  just 
one  thing  be  put  into  our  platform  and  that  adhered  to,  and  that  was, 
a  commitment  for  a  State  Avide  road  improvement,  a  system  that 
would  connect  all  our  county  seats  in  one  gi  eat  comprehensive  sys- 
tem; that  those  roads,  so  to  be  built,  should  be  built  and  ever  after 
maintained  by  the  State.  To  that  end  this  administration  h£is  labored 
and  has  not  been  laboring  in  vain. 

I  presume  in  your  meetings  up  to  this  moment  you  have  talked 
of  roads  as  well  as  other  subjects  of  special  interest  to  the  rural 
communities,  to  the  agricultural  interests,  and  perhaps  some  of  the 
things  I  may  say  now  are  only  a  repetition  of  what  has  been  said 
and  perhaps  better  said.  But  you  all  know  that  in  Pennsylvania  our 
aggiegate  mileage  of  all  kinds  of  roads  is  some  90,000  miles;  that 
under  the  piovisions  of  the  Sproul  Bill,  the  State  commits  itself  to 
the  taking  over  and  to  the  care  and  maintenance,  and  finally,  to  the 
complete  improvement  of  some  8,000  miles  of  that  00,000.  1  v/ish  it 
weie  possible  that  we  could  commit  ourselves  at  once  to  the  taking 
over  and  to  the  complete  improvement  of  every  inch  of  road  in 
Pennsylvania  to  be  built  and  maintained  by  the  State;  but  you  rea- 


lize  how  impossible  that  is,  how  loug  it  takes  to  orgauize,  aud  also, 
that  we  cannot,  from  the  ordinary  revenues  of  the  State,  get  sut- 
flcient  money  to  complete  such  a  system  at  as  early  a  date  as  we 
would  like,  so  that  those  of  us  living  to-day,  mrght  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  this  great  improvement. 

\nd  yet,  in  approaching  so  important  an  improvement  as  that  of 
our  great  roads,  so  important  a  question,  we  must  do  rt  carefully, 
conservatively  and  consistently,  and  so  as  we  would  improve  the 
o-reat  rivers,'  as  the  United  States  has  committed  rtselt  to  the  im- 
provement and  to  the  canalization  of  the  Ohio  River  from  Pittsburg 
to  Cairo,  to  a  depth  of  nine  feet,  so  that  that  great  stream  may  be 
navigable  every  day  and  every  month  of  the  year,  sufficient  money 
only  is  appropriated  from  year  to  year  for  that  purpose  that  can 
be  judiciously  used,  that  is  to  meet  the  estimate  of  the  engineers  for 
that  year's  work,  depending  upon  their  organization  first.    And  so 
in  the  organization  of  our  State  Highways  Department,  it  will  be 
absolutely  foolish  to  give  them  the  control  of  a  great  fund  ot  money, 
a  ^reat  amount  of  money,  fiftv  million  dollars,  as  is  contemplated  as 
the  final  and  aggregate  sum,  because  they  could  not  use  it  at  this 
time  it  •  would  not  be  the  part  of  wisdom  or  business  to  do  so,  and, 
therefore,  it  has  been  advocated,  and  while  this  administration  prob- 
ably will  neither  recommend  nor  direct  the  expenditure  of  one  penny 
of  the  proceeds  of  the  proposed  bond  issue,  if  that  issue  is  favorably 
considered  by  the  people,  I  believe  that  only  such  amount  should  be 
appropriatecl  from  vear  to  year  as  could  be  judiciously  expended  by 
the  Department,  and  that  those  roads  should  be  built  where  they  are 
most  needed. 

Now  the  Department  is  working  to  that  end.  Before  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  present  Highway  Department,  in  all  the  years  up  to  this 
time  or  up  until  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  Pennsylvania  could  boast 
of  but  seven  or  eight  hundred  miles  of  complete,  improved  highways. 
Since  that  time  some  two  hundred  miles  have  been  completed  and 
there  is  under  contract  to-day  very  many  miles  of  such  construc- 
tion. 

The  o-reat  question,  now  that  we  have  the  automobile,  is  just  the 
kind  of^'a  road  to  construct.  We  must  consider  the  character  of  the 
country  through  which  we  pass,  we  must  consider  the  gi-ades,  we 
must  consider  the  traffic.  And  yet  while  some  say  we  should  not 
appropriate  or  spend  a  large  amount  of  money  at  this  time,  because 
we  don't  know  that  perfect  type  of  road,  I  do  believe  the  time  has 
come  when  we  can  say  that  we  can  build  such  a  road  to-day  as  is 
practically  everlasting.  On  our  easy  grades,  on  our  level  roads,  we 
are  putting  in  to-day  ,the  State  is  building  the  concrete,  solid  con- 
crete base  road  with  the  curb  joining  that  concrete  and  enclosing 
on  the  surface  a  two-inch  mat  of  asphalt  and  stone,  so  mixed  as  to 
give  a  perfect  bond  for  all  time  to  come,  a  perfect  and  easy  bond, 
easy  for  the  tread  of  horses,  and  in  every  respect  considered  the  per- 
fect road.  Where  the  traffic  is  heavy  and  where  the  burden  of  the 
vehicle  is  especially  heavy,  we  construct  brick  roads.  In  the  iso- 
lated districts,  where  the  macadam  road  will  serve  just  as  well, 
that  sort  of  a  road  is  constructed,  and  so  to-day,  in  cost  of  roads,  we 
have  them  varying  from  three  tliousand  dollars  per  mile  to  sixteen 
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ithousand  dollars  per  mile.    That  is  to  be  the  system,  I  hope,  and  I 
that  is  to  be  the  undertaking  and  the  method  of  undertaking  that 
will  be  pursued  in  this  great  advance  movement. 

Now  the  question  of  good  roads  interests  not  only  the  agricul- 
tural districts,  but  the  centers  of  population  as  well;  because  in  | 
these  days  of  easy  travel  we  find  our  people  going  from  place  to  place 
continuously.  And  in  regard  to  the  farm  life,  the  fact  that  our  roads 
are  built,  making  visitations,  making  travel  easy  and  our  court 
centeis  and  county  seats  more  easily  accessible,  Ave  find  that  life  in 
the  country  is  much  more  pleasant  and  the  neighbors  see  each  other 
more  often  and  that  there  is  a  greater  sociability  and  a  greater  hap- 
piness among  all  orrr  jjeople. 

The  agricultural  interests  and  agricultural  questions  which  you 
are  here,  no  doubt,  especially  to  discirss  among  yourselves,  are  al- 
ways and  ever  will  be  the  most  importarrt,  not  only  in  this  Common- 
wealth but  in  all  the  Commonwealths  of  our.  entire  country,  and 
Pennsyhania  is  not  behind  in  all  that  it  commits  itself  to  do  for 
that  interest.  We  read  a  great  deal  about  Pennsylvania  irr  our 
papers,  and  sometimes  we  criticise,  we  criticise  honest  men  who  are 
doing  their  duty,  endeavoring  to  do  their  duty  in  high  office,  and 
we  hear  of  the  great  things  of  other  states,  and  while  we  may  criti- 
cise at  home  here,  there  is  not  one  among  you  who  does  not  defend 
Pennsylvania,  her  institutions  and  her  honor,  when  you  happen  to 
be  in  any  other  state.  (Applause)  And  I  am  sure,  your  own  State, 
your  native  State,  this  great  State  of  yours,  is  your  greatest  pride. 
Now,  while  much  might  lie  said  all  the  afternoon,  the  minirtes  and 
hours  of  the  afternoon  might  well  be  consumed  in  talking  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, I  do  not  propose  to  do  so.  The  Senior  Senator  is  here,  and 
I  ask  for  him  and  for  his  sirbject  and  for  your  own  benefit,  your 
very  close  attention  to  the  financial  scheme  which  has  been  suggested 
for  Federal  aid  to  post  roads.  That  is  becoming  one  of  the  most 
ini]iortant  subjects  before  rrs  to-day,  supremely  important  to  Penn- 
sylvania because  of  our  area,  because  of  our  population  and  because 
of  our  great  assessed  value.  Under  that  scheme,  Pennsylvania  would 
be  entitled  to  a  very  large  amount  of  the  funds  available  and  to  be 
provided  by  the  Government's  credit. 

T  want  at  this  time  to  again  express  my  great  delight  for  the  pleas- 
ure and  the  privilege  of  not  only  speaking  to  you,  but  of  meeting  yoxr 
here  face  to  face  in  my  own  county.  (Applairsej. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  We  have  an  item  that  is  not  on  the  program. 
Oirr  good  friends,  the  postofflce  boys  of  the  city,  who  serve  you  faith- 
fully and  Avell  here,  have  a  little  nieineiilo  that  they  wish  at  this  time 
to  present  through  Mr.  Hughes. 

ME.  HUGHES  :  Mr.  Chairman  :  Asa  tribute  of  their  high  esteem 
and  the  recognition  and  appreciation  of  the  great  advancement  and 
improvement  in  the  United  States  to  the  Postoflfice  Department  at  our 
National  Capital  ,and  of  the  many  benefits  and  advantages  which  have 
insured  to  the  emjdoyees  of  this  l)ei»artment  throirghout  our  country, 
for  which  he  is  chiefly  responsible  as  a  member  and  former  Chairman 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Postoffices  and  Post  Eoads;  and  as  a 
mark  of  cordial  welcome  to  him  on  his  first  visit  to  Washington,  I 
desire,  on  behalf  of  the  employees  of  the  Washington  Postoffice,  Post- 


mkster  Hemphill,  his  assistants,  clerks,  carriers,  local  and  rural,  to 
present  a  floral  tribute  to  our  guest,  the  Honoiable  Boies  1  enrose, 
(applause),  Senior  United  States  Senator  represeuting  this  giand  old 
Commomvealth  of  Pennsylsanvia.  Senator  Peniose,  these  beautiful 
flowers  bloom  for  you  and  Uncle  Sam's  boys  at  our  postofBce  welcome 
you.  (Applause) 

SENATOR  PENKOSE:  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Hughes— T  assure 
you  I  appreciate  very  much  tliis  unexpected  tribute  on  your  part  as 
representing  the  Postmaster  and  employees  of  the  Postofhce  m  the 
City  of  Washington.  The  tribute  is  unexpected  and  I  hardly  can 
find  words  at  this  time  to  express  the  sincere  gratification  which  i 
feel  at  realizing  the  kindlv  feelings  which  seem  to  prevail  among  the 
employees  of  the  Postoffice  towards  me.  Tn  the  many  years  curing 
Avhich  I  was  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Postofflces  and  Post 
Eoads  I  always  took  a  pride  and  ambition  in  developing  the  postal 
service  in  raising  the  standard  of  the  employees,  and  carrying  out, 
so  far 'as  I  was  able,  such  legislation  as  would  better  and  render 
more  comfortable  their  condition. 

When  I  first  became  a  member  of  the  Committee,  the  appropria- 
tion for  the  Postoffice  Department  was  under  .1^100,000,000  a  year. 
This  year  the  appropriation  is  perha])s  in  the  neighborhood  of  -1^-bO,- 
000  000  or  .'^200,600,000.  The  enormous  increase  in  the  brief  period 
of  fifteen  years  illustrates  the  enormous  growth  of  the  United  States 
since  the  yeai-  1897.  When,  fifteen  years  ago,  I  first  began  to  become 
familiar  with  this  subject,  the  rural  service,  rural  delivery  service 
Avas  hardly  thought  of;  it  was  merely  a  suggestion.  To-day,_  over 
40  000  rural  carriers  cover  routes  in  the  United  States,  practically 
placing  the  newspaper,  the  periodical  literature  and  the  letters,  at 
the  door  of  the  farmer.  Recently  there  has  been  inaugurated  a  sys^- 
tem  of  Parcels  Post  which  has  already  assumed  great  magnitude,  and 
the  possibilities  of  which  startle  the  imagination. 

All  this  has  occurred  in  a  short  period  of  fifteen  years,  and  that 
approi)Tiation  which,  in  1897,  .those  who  were  on  the  Committee 
served  with  apprehension  and  wondered  what  the  country  was  com- 
iuo-  to  from  the  point  of  view  of  extravagance,  as  they  beheld  the 
expenditures  of  the  Department  pass  the  hundred  million  dollar 
mark  are  likely,  many  of  them,  to  live  to  see  the  expenditures  of  the 
Postoffice  Department  reach  over  |500,000,000  in  a  very  few  years. 
There  is  no  greater  barometer  of  the  growth  of  the  country  and  the 
enormous  development  of  the  country  than  tliat  splendid  army  of 
men  postmasters  and  clerks  and  railway  clerks  and  rural  carriers, 
on  whose  shoulders  fall  this  great  burden,  whose  interests  it  has 
always  been  a  pleasure  for  me  to  serve  and  to  advance,  for  I  realize 
that  no  employees  of  the  Government  have  greater  responsibilities 
thrust  upon  them  than  has  he  whose  duty  it  is  to  deliver  the  citizen 
the  mail  the  delay  in  which  or  the  absence  in  the  delivery  of  which 
may  cau^e  ^rave  anxiety,  business  trouble  and  endless  complications, 
and  the  railway  clerk  who  travels  across  the  continent  every  day  is 
exposino-  his  life  and  his  limb  to  accident  and  danger  in  the  perform- 
ance of  his  duty.   Mr.  Hughes,  T  thank  you  very  much.  (Applause) 

The  CH  \IEMA]S'  •    Taking  up  the  program  as  it  is  before  you,  we 
have  just  one  absentee,  Senator  Bourne.   I  see  in  looking  up  his  bio- 
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graphj^  that  lie  was  born  in  New  Bradford,  Mass.,  Feb.  23,  1855.  He 
attended  school  at  Harvard  University.  From  Harvard  he  went  to 
sea.  He  was  shipwrecked  off  Formosa  ,picked  up  and  taken  to  Port- 
land, Oregon.  This  is  the  manner  in  which  he  retnrned  to  the  United 
States.  In  1881  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  House  of  Eepresentatives  of  Oregon,  sessions  of  1885,  1886  and 
1897.  In  3907  he  was  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate.  His  term 
will  expire  in  1913. 

This  gives  you  some  idea  of  his  busy  and  active  life.  He  has  been 
engaged  in  a  number  of  business  enterprises,  and  we  find  him  to-day 
advocating  the  appropriation  of  three  billions  of  dollars,  by  the  Na- 
tional Government,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  great  road  sys- 
tem, known  as  Post  Eoads,  throughout  the  United  States,  which 
shows  you  that  he  has  given  the  Eoad  questioii  great  consideration. 
That  we  might  place  on  record  what  he  says  in  regard  to  roads,  in 
a  letter  that  he 'addressed  to  me,  I  will  at  this  time  call  on  Prof. 
Menges  to  read  that  letter  from  Senator  Bourne,  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Federal  Aid  in  the  Construction  of  Post  Roads. 

I'rof.  Menges  then  read  the  letter,  as  follows: 


Congress  of  the  United  States,  Joint  Committee  on 
Federal  Aid  in  the  Construction  of  Post  Roads. 

Washington,  D.  C,  May  17,  1913. 

Hon.  Geoige  G.  Hutchison,  Chairman,  Good  Eoads  Session,  Farmers' 
Annual  Normal  Institute,  Washington,  Pa. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Hutchison: 

I  regret  extremely  that  a  temporary  indisposition  prevents  my 
attending  the  Good  Roads  Session  of  your  Institute,  to  be  held  May 
22,1913.  Ever  since  the  receipt  of  your  invitation  to  make  an  address 
at  your  meeting,  I  have  anticipated  with  particular  pleasure  meet- 
ing so  many  of  the  citizens  of  Pennsylvania  and  especially  the  farm- 
ers of  your  State,  so  as  to  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity  of  thank- 
ing you  for  the  cordial  support  received  in  our  efforts  to  secure  the 
enactment  of  a  parcel  post  law.  As  you  are  perhaps  aware,  I  de- 
voted more  than  a  year  to  the  work  of  iframing  a  parcel  post  bill  and 
helping  to  secure  its  passage  through  Congress.  I  deem  it  appro- 
priate to  say  that  in  all  parcel  post  woi  k  both  in  committee  and  in 
the  Senate,  I  had  the  hearty  co-operation  and  assistance  of  my  friend 
and  co-worker,  Senator  Boies  Penrose,  of  your  State.  It  is  also 
pertinent  to  remark,  in  view  of  the  subject  under  discussion  at  this 
session  of  your  Institute,  that  Senator  Penrose  has  taken  an  active 
Jinterest  in  the  effort  to  secure  practical  and  wise  legislation  for 
Federal  aid  to  good  roads,  a  problem,  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  of  far 
greater  economic  importance  than  the  parcel  post.  In  fact,  I  believe 
the  question  of  good  roads  overshadows  any  other  economic  problem 
now  before  the  American  people.  Senator  Penrose  is  a  member  of  the 
Joint  Congressional  Committee  selected  by  Congress  to  make  a 
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special  study  .t  the  «^r^ ^  1^:^:^,^^^.'^? 

of  good  roads,  and  some  week  ago  ^.-gongressional  Com- 

planatiou  whick  I  ^-'^l^^l^^^''^^^^^  copy  of  same 

mittee  for  tlieir  ^^'O^^^i^^f        t^f  of^ame  vou  may  eaie  to  have  tins 

improved.  ,     Conoress,  Peimsylvairia,  after 

Should  the  plan  ^^.^'^^^^l'^^*;  .J^p^^  e^tl^^^^^^^  if  sl^e  saw  lit,  to  re- 
amending  her  ^on.i^ntun^^^  be  «^trtled  ^^^^^.^^^^^ 
ceive  156,500,000  in  hve  yens  lom  the^^  ^^^^^^^^.^^  ^.^^ 

road  construction  m  youi  f}^^^'  ^i.  Pennsylvania  htty 

requirements  of       Pl- and  issue^^^^^^^^  1^^^^^,^^. 
year  four  per  cent,  bondh  aiid  depoh  tea  _  ^^^^^  Treasury 

?he  United  States,  paying  ^^^^l^^^^Z  years  from  the  date 
$2,260,000  in  interest.   At  the  ^M^^^^^YJ^,^,  ^,,o,ild  be  returned  to 

'of 'the  issuance  f  ^^^^^^^^f Lylv  n^  pay  i- 

the  State,  canceled,    ^hus  i  enusy  f^,.j,i,ued  by  the  Federal 

1113,000,000  for  the  use  of  the  J;^'^'-^^^''^^^;^,  fifty-year  bonds  in  the 

Lvernment  ^  ;^^X'ef  jrcen^'tt^^^^^^^  ^ 
open  market  on  a  three  pei  ceu  principal  of  |ob,- 

|l4,750,000  - /"f-f,[^^^^T00  n  or  |28,250  000  more 

500,000,  or  a  total  ofj^^l^^^^':;^:.^  plan  were  adopted  and  she  took 
than  she  would  pay  rf  my  ^}\l^':f''^J^^.^^^  l^er  |56,500,000  from  the 
advantage  of  the  ^PP^^f  ^^^^^^ ,  cent'  basis'  with  the  principa 

Itnfai^b^^BTof  ^  by  the  Federal  Government 

out  of  the  sinking  fund  pennsvlvanla  would  receive  each 

Furthermore   iinae  P^^^^  J  11,130,000  for  road  improvement 

year  from  the  Federal  Go  einment^r,     ,^  amount. 
Ld  maintenance  ^^^^'J^tl^temX^eA  of  your  Institute 

^^^I^^^'^^^^  ^^^^^  "^^^^^'- 
I  remain,  .y^^,^  respectfully  yours, 

(Signed)       Jonathan  Bourne,  Jr. 

fliis  Institute. 

The  motion  was  seconded  and  adopted.  -  • 
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FEDERAL  AID  TO  GOOD  ROADS 


Suggested  Plan  for  intelligent  and  Practical  Expenditure  of  Three  Billions  of 

S^n^'in  tt' ConstruSo^  1  States'an^Feder?  "gov  r2 

ment  in  tlie  Consti  uction ,  Improvement  and  Maintenance  of  Good  Roads. 


By  HON.   JONATHAN  BOURNE,    .TK.,    U,utca  States  Senator  fror,.  0, 


T  rWn!  F™r-'  1  ^-^/f  fuudanientals  of  government 

Lnn  in  f       "^'^      S'^^*^  ^^^'^^^       -le^^f^^t  and  certainly  the  S 
impoi^ant  economic  question  now  before  tlie  American  people  Bet 
ter  cheaper  and  additional  transportation  facilities  in  the  Unfted 

and  "4^^  t^odnrr '"^  ^"^  ^^^"^^  more^evdJpm^ 

ana  g.e..tei  piodnctiveness  of  oiir  natural  resources  meanino  mnrp 
and  cheaper  food  and  necessities  of  life.   La ro^  areas  of  viroin  S,^ 

thir^f ' Y      b3rrc:;s^.:x;s^am  r  ; 

loads,  ti  en  electnc  lines  and,  finally,  by  a  system  of  intellio-entlv 

?:?S^'^or^"^;r -t'  "1  --"tamed  wagon  roads  wlllch  1^ 
Tins  petiol  age   AVI th  its  motor  truck  and  passenger  bus  should 

Inf  Luwy^t^:  1  ''^^?'"'^^'  prosperity,  and'^omfort^f  om-  fe^le 
and  double  the  value  of  our  agricultural  lands.  A  great  system  of 
ni  al  transportation  would  be  developed  with  rates  regXteT  bv 
actual  competition,  open  to  poor  and  rich  alike,  a 'no  expe  W 

reou  rer"Tho'''"\"'''''  '''^'''''''^  '''''''^^  equipmeii  would'^be 
iwi!       1         ^'^^-^  ^  '^'^^^^  ^^•^'^^f^  be  open  to  the  use  of  every 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  Federal  Government  under  tlie 

haf  thrHth;l'"T''''  «^  ^^'^  Constitution,  ;:^u^  t  ai?^ 

,f '  ;    light  to  make  appropriations  for  or  otherwise  aid  in  the  con 
struction  and  maintenance  of  good  roads. 

ESSENTIALS  OF  A  SATISFACTORY  PLAN 
About  a  year  ago  I  began  the  study  of  Federal  aid  to  -ood  roads 
After  devoting  considerable  time  and  thouglit  to  tL  problpr^ 
vo Ived  I  arr  ved  at  the  following  general  conch^ons  ^ 

(1)  A  plan  should  be  developed  that  would  be  satisfactnr-v  nnri 
acceptable  to  the  P^deral  Government  and  the  -t"  ^  ! 

(^)    A  plan  to  be  satisfactory  must  be  practicable  siniule  -md 

(3)  The  Federal  Government's  contribution  o-  r,lnn  of  m  nr. 
eration  must  be  such  as  to  induce  the  States  to  uncLtake  road  coi^" 
:S:i^ir'^"^"""^''  ^^^^  ---^---^  -lively,  i^teSge^  ^d 
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a,    The  „.n,  ..»uld  no,  on^J  <:^^^^,:S^S!^^'^^S^:'' 

'  .W 'iln'TFede-al  aid  o.  cooperatio,,  mu.t  insure  an 

^:;;;r.tlL*:tS^'iS;r'|™li;""™^  Fede..  aid 

in  the  construction  of  good  roads. 

SUGGESTED  BILL 

For  a  „umbev  of  month.  1  sought  in  ^^'^^^^^H^^, 
„„t  nnally  au  idea  occuvved  *"  "'^.f^dv  ap^^^^^^^^^  as  taving 

after  ^'eeks  of  caretul  nn'^lj'''^  •Y«\,'^  ^^^^^  X  'ame  herewith  in  the 

tion.  adoption,  or  rejection : 

Ittev  be  needed  for  use  as  P«/^.,fXfereb  s  created'  a  fnnd 
interstate  commerce  tliei e  ^fi  '-^^l^f^i;.^;,,  p^^d.  Said  fnnd 
to  be  kno^vn  as  the  United  ^^^^^es  High^aj  ^^^^^ 

'   ■  ^r?^ilec/^rrh^X^SJ;S  l  receive  and 

.      ^llJel^the^c;^  ^said  fnnd  a^^ 

.  .         ^oJSn^l  ^  T^^^^T^oi  S^;"  ^or  the 

Sec.  2.  That  for  the  P^^^l;^^^^.,^^^ ^^^^e^^^^^^^^  the^Treasnry 
:     United  States  Highway  Fund  ^^^^^^^^ 

is  hereby  authorized  and  duectecl  ^o  i^^ej       •        Jj^t  less 
■     subscription  and  npoii  ^P;  ^^^^^  ^u^h  form  as  he  may 
than  par,  bonds  of  the  ^ni^eci  s^iai  ^..^itiples  of  that 

prescribe  and  in  ^^f  ^^"^^,^^^^0  yeiv  f '^^^^  the  date  of  issue 

:        «rttX'XS""i,fa^^on  otan,.i„dforau.pur. 


pose. 
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Sec.  3.  That  before  any  State  shall  he  entitled  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  provisions  of  the  act,  it  shall  establish  by  law 
a  State  highway  commission  having  general  supervision  of 
road  coiistrnction  and  improvement  in  that  State,  which  said 
commission  shall  have  general  supervision  of  the  expenditure 
of  money  received  from  the  United  States  Highway  Fund, 
subject  only  to  the  provisions  of  this  act  and  of  State  iaws  not 
inconsistent  theiewitli. 

Sec.  4.  That  the  United  States  Highway  Fund  shall  be  ap- 
portioned and  credited  to  the  several  States  in  the  following 
manner:  The  United  States  Highway  Commission  herein- 
after created,  shall  ascertain  in  the  most  practicable  manner 
from  the  best  information  availalde  the  total  land  area,  the 
population  according  to  the  last  Federal  census,  the  total  as- 
sessed valuation  of  all  taxable  property,  and  the  total  mileage 
of  public  highways  in  each  of  the  several  States,  and  shall  com- 
pute the  percentage  of  the  total  of  each  of  these  four  items 
possessed  by  each  State.  They  shall  then  compute  the  average 
of  the  four  percentages  for  each  State,  and  this  avearge  shall 
be  the  per  cent  of  the  |1,000,000,000  United  States  Highway 
Fund  that  shall  be  apportioned  and  credited  to  each  State. 
Said  commission  shall  notify  the  Treasurer  of  the  United 
States  of  the  result  of  their  ascertainment  and  computation, 
which  shall  be  made  as  of  a  date  to  be  fixed  by  the  commission. 
Such  fund,  so  apportioned,  shall  be  paid  to  the  States  only  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  5.  That  whenever  any  State,  through  its  duly  author- 
ized agents,  shall  apply  for  any  part  of  its  share  of  the  United 
States  Highway  Fund,  but  not  exceeding  20  per  cent  thereof 
in  any  year,  and  shall  deposit  with  the  Treasurer  of  the  United 
States  its  bonds  for  such  amount  payable  in  50  years  and 
bearing  interest,  payable  semiannually,  at  the  rate  of  4  per 
cent  per  annum,  said  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  will  is- 
sue and  sell  by  popular  subscription  and  upon  a  pro  rata  al- 
lotment basis  United  States  highway  bonds  herein  authorized 
to  the  amount  that  may  be  necessary  to  pay  to  said  State 
tlie  amount  of  money  applied  for,  and  upon  the  sale  of  said 
bonds  shall  pay  over  the  proceeds  to  the  custodian  of  the  pub- 
lic funds  of  the  State:   Provided,  That  the  bonds  of  any  State 
shall  not  be  accepted  if  the  total  amount  of  bonds  of  such 
State,  including  the  bonds  issued  to  take  advantage  of  tlie 
provisions  of  this  act,  shall  exceed  10  per  cent  of  the  amount 
of  the  assessed  valuatioii  of  all  taxable  property  in  such  State 
When  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  shall  receive  any 
payment  of  interest  on  State  bonds  deposited  in  the  manner 
above  provided  he  shall  devote  three-fourths  thereof  to  the  pay- 
ment of  the  interest  due  on  the  corresponding  United  States 
highway  bonds  and  one-fourth,  herein  designated  as  a  sinkin«^ 
fund,  he  shall  deposit  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  to 
be  used  from  time  to  time  as  the  general  funds  of  the  United 
States  are  used.    The  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  shall 
keep  an  account  with  each  State  that  shall  deposit  bonds  and 
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receive  funds  under  the  provisions  of  tins  act, 
said  State  with  interest  componnded  annually  at  fj 
per  cent  per  annum  on  the  sinking  funds  paid  in.  At  the  time 
of  the  maturity-  of  the  bonds  deposited  by  any  State,  if  all  W 
ments  of  interest  have  been  made  when  due,  the  Treasurer  of 
tl.e  United  States  shall  cancel  said  bonds  and  return  them  to 
the  State  isuing  the  same,  without  requiring  any  payment  ot 

the  principah  ^  on  the  1st  day  of  February  of  each  year  the 
Treasurer  of  the  United  States  shall  pay  to  the  custodian  of 
the  public  funds  of  each  State,  from  any  funds  m  the  Treas- 
nry  not  otherwise  appropriated,  an  amount  of  money  equal  to 
2  ner  cent  of  tlie  amount  of  State  bonds  said  State  has  on  de- 
posit with  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  act.    The  money  so  paid  shall  be  expended  by 
said  State  only  in  the  maintenance  of  public  highways,  ihe 
Treasurer  of  the  United  States  shall  withhold  the  payment  of 
money  to  any  State  under  the  provisions  of  this  section  m  the 
Tent  that  s^ch  State  default  in  payment  of  any  interest  due 
or  in  the  event  that  the  United  States  Highway  Commission 
hereiu  created  shall  certify  to  said  United  States  Treasurer 
that  monev  theretofore  paid  to  said  State  for  maintenance 
nnVnoses  has  not  been  expended  with  reasonable  effectiveness 
For^Se  maintenance  of  public  highways  or  that  the  State  has 
failed  to  expend  an  equal  amount  of  its  own  funds  during  the 
meceding  12  months  for  the  same  purpose. 
^  Sec  7  There  is  hereby  created  a  United  States  Highway 
Commission,  to  be  composed  of  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Committee  mi  Post  Offices  and  Post  Eoads  the  chairman  o 
the  House  Committee  on  the  Post  Office  and  Post  Eoads,  and 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Public  Koads.    Such  commission 
shall  have  only  an  advisory  voice  in  the  ^fP^^^itiu^^ 
United  States  Highway  Fund  m  the  several  States.    It  shall 
ha"^  its  head  office  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  but  may  create 
hiohwav  divisions,  never  exceeding  in  number  one  for  each 
State  and  may  maintain  a  division  office  in  charge  of  a  United 
States  highwav  engineer  in  each  division.    Said  commission 
shall  have  power  to  employ  such  clerical  and  expert  assistance 
as  may  be  provided  for  by  appropriations  made  by  Congress 
?rom  time  to  time,  and  may  require  the  assis  ance  and  cooper- 
ation of  the  officers  and  employees  of  any  department  m  its 

^^Sec  S  For  the  further  aid  and  encouragement  of  higliway 
improvement  in  the  several  States,  the  United  States  High- 
wav Commission  shall  maintain  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
a  school  for  special  instruction  in  practical  highway  and 
Sridoe  engineering,  the  entrance  requirements  of  which  school 
shall  include  completion  of  preparatory  courses  "\  «vil  en- 
gineering and  such  other  studies  as  the  commission  shall 
Secify  qualifying  the  student  to  enter  upon  the  special  study 
of  tl  e^racticval  problems  of  highway  and  bridge  engineering 
The  rules,  regulations,  and  curriculum  of  said  school  shall 
m  ovide  for  instruction  for  two  years  for  one  student  from  each 
congressional  district,  selected  by  competitive  examination, 
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but  if  there  be  no  qualified  apijlicant  for  admission  from  any 
congressional  district  such  vacancy'  may  be  tilled  by  the  admis- 
sion of  a  student  from  some  other  congressional  district  in 
the  same  State.  Upon  the  admission  of  a  student  to  the  school 
of  highway  engineering  such  student  shall  be  paid  as  traveling 
expenses  4  cents  for  each  mile  of  distance  necessarily  traveled 
in  going  from  his  home  to  Washington,  D.  C,  and  at  the  end 
of  each  calendar  month  thereafter  during  the  continuance  of 
of  such  student  in  said  school  he  shall  be  paid  |50  to  cover 
living  and  incidental  expenses.  The  United  States  Highway 
Commission  shall  make  rules  and  regulations  for  the  manage- 
ment of  said  school  and  shall  have  entire  control  of  same, 
subject  only  to  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States. 
In  connection  with  said  school  said  commission  shall  maintain 
a  testing  laboratory  in  which  said  commission  shall  cause 
tests  to  be  made  of  road  or  bridge  building  material  free  of 
charge  at  the  request  of  the  duly  authorized  highway  officials 
of  any  State. 

Sec.  9.  That  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  this  act,  there  is  hereby  appropriated  out  of  any  moneys  in 
the  United  States  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  the 
following  amounts,  or  so  nuich  thereof,  as  may  be  necessary; 

For  the  renting  of  suitable  quarters  for  the  United  States 
Highway  Commission  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  |  . 

For  the  renting  of  suitable  quarters  for  the  school  of  high- 
way and  bridge  engineering,  |  . 

For  the  payment  of  salaries  of  clerical  and  expert  assist- 
ance for  the  United  States  Highway  Commission,  |  . 

For  the  payment  of  salaries  of  instructors  in  the  school  of 
highway  and  bridge  engineering,  .f  . 

For  the  purchase  of  testing  laboratory  equipment  and  of- 
fice furniture  and  supplies,  |  . 

For  the  payment  of  the  salaries  of    division  engin- 
eers, I  . 

For  the  renting  of  quarters  for    division  engi- 
neers, I  . 
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APPROXIMATE  APPORTIONMENT  TO  STATES 

I  submit  herewith  ;i  table  showing  the  percentage  and  amount 
of  apportionment  each  State  would  be  entitled  to  receive  under 
a  plan  giving  area,  popirlation,  assessed  valuation,  and  road  mileage 
equal  weight  in  the  calcirlation,  these  percentages  being  computed 
only  to  two  decimal  places  and  the  amounts  given  in  round  numbers. 


state. 


Alabama  

Arizona  

Arkansas  

California  

Colorado  

Connpcticut,   

Delaware,   

I'lorida  

Oiortj'ia  

laalio  

Illinois  

Indiana  

Iowa  

Kansas,   

Kentucky  

I.culsiana  

Maine  

Maryland,   

Massachusetts  

Michigan  

Minnesota  

Mississippi,   

Missouri  

Montana  

Nebraska  

><evada  

Nfw  Hampshire  

New  Jersey  

New  Mexico  

N(w  Tork  

North  Carolina  

North  Dakota  

Ohio,   

Oklahoma  

Oregon,   

I'"nnsylvania,   

Khode  Island  

South  Carolina  

South  Dakota  

Tennessee  

lexas  

Utah  

V  ermont,   

Virginia,   

Washington  

Vi'est  Virginia  

Wisconsin  

■\V  .voming,   

Totals   and  average, 


Apportionment  to 
Each  State. 


&1.279 
113, 840 
r:2,52r) 
156.002 
103, 65 ^ 
-',8'.0 
1,9C5 
E-t,  Situ 
58,72.5 
83,  m 
■:fi,00; 
35,885 
55,586 
81,771 
40,1S1 
45,409 
23,335 
3,94i 
8,039 
57,480 
kO.SeS 
46, 3f.' 
68,727 
145,776 
76,808 
109,821 
9,031 
7,514 
122.  .5i>3 
47, 651 
48,740 
;0.135 
40,740 
C9,414 
1,5,607 
44,. '■32 
],06; 
30.435 
76,868 
41, 6S7 
J62,39S 
82, 181 
9,124 
4^1,262 
66,836 
24,022 
55,256 
97,594 


2, 974, 099 


2,138,093 

204,354 
1,574,449 
2,377,549 

799,024 
1,114,756 

202, 322 

752,619 
2,609,121 

325,594 
5,638,591 
2,700,876 
2,224,771 
1,630,949 
2,289,905 
1,656,383 

742,371 
1,295,346 
3,366,416 
2,810,173 
2,075,708 
1,797,114 
3,293,335 

376, 053 
1,192, 214 
81,875 

430,572 
2,537,167 

327,301 
9,113.614 
2,206,287 

577,056 
4,767,121 
1,657,155 

672,765 
7,665,111 

542, 610 
1,515,400 

583, 888 
2.184,789 
3.896,542 

373, 351 

355,596 
2,061,612 
1,141,990 
1,221,119 
2,333,860 

145,965 

91,272,266 


?484, 
140, 
*425, 

2,919, 
430 
n,041, 
92 
218 
842 
413 

2,343 

1,891, 
713, 

2,746, 

1,089, 
546, 
478 
979, 

4,249, 
*2,28S. 

1,212, 
*399, 

1,736, 
346, 
463, 
•85, 
397, 

2,289, 
t72, 
11,022, 
*494, 
294, 

6,400, 

1,326 
t905, 

5,917, 
552 
291 
354 
625 

2,515 
20U, 
221 
907, 

1,005 

1,119 

2,07' 
18: 


851. 212  00 
338,191  00 
478,614  00 
342,889  OU 
000,000  00 
334,019  00 
575,760  00 
887,518  00 

000.  000  00 
780,394  00 
673,232  00 
602,077  00 
318,825  00 
900,291  00 
;65.143  00 
650,1.57  00 
192,054  Of 
309,976  00 
699,855  00 
000,000  00 
567,794  00 
029,000  00 
371,588  00 
550.585  00 
,371,839  00 
,347,058  44 
647,530  00 
770,280  7.S 
000, 000  00 
985,914  00 
708,570  00 
,770,325  00 
,000,000  00 
,840,833  00 
,011,679  00 
,119.205  25 
,991,854  00 
,531,003  00 

278,413  00 
010,886  00 
,594,636  00 
299,207  00 
,447,887  00 
273,651  00 
086,251  00 

1,  828, 173  00 
,925,166  00 

028,280  00 


67,763,587,864  45 


49,639 
5,987 
36,445 
48,069 
29, 693 
12,583 
3,000 
17,579 
82,230 
18, 403 
94,141 
67,996 

102,427 
98,302 
53, 744 
24.962 
25.. 528 
16,773 
17,272 
68,906 
79,323 
39,619 

107,923 
23,319 
80.338 
12,751 
15,116 
14,842 
16,920 
79,279 
48,285 
61,593 
88,861 
71,325 
29,475 
87,387 
2,121 
32,075 
56, 354 
45,913 

128,971 
8,320 
14,406 
43,399 
34,284 
32,109 
61.090 
10,569 

2,199,646 


1.72 
1.13 
1.44 
3.59 
1.59 
.87 
.14 
.95 
2.45 
1.16 
3.94 
2.51 
2.50 
3.28 
1.98 
1.32 
.98 
.99 
2.73 
2.88 
2.59 
1.48 
3.35 
1.72 
2.05 
1.12 
.51 
1.77 
1.35 
7.S6 
1.74 


56 
02 
33 
66 
65 
39 
15 
58 
70 
5.66 
.96 
.42 
1.73 
1.64 
1.32 
2.56 
1.05 


*1911.  tRough  estimate.  U910. 

REASONS  FOR  FACTORS  USED 

To  my  mind,  area  should  be  a  factor  because  of  the  gi  eater  neces- 
sity for  more  or  better  roads  in  the  newer  or  larger  States;  popula- 
tion a  factor  because  whatever  direct  contribution  is  made  by  the 
people  through  the  Federal  Government  is  a  tax  on  all  the  people; 
assessed  valuation  of  the  pro])erty  in  each  State  a  factor  because  of 
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the  utilization  of  the  Federal  credit  through  the  Government  becom- 
ing practically  an  indorser  for  the  States  under  my  suggested  plan, 
and  because  the  taxable  property  of  the  State  must  bear  a  la^  ge  i' 
portion  of  the  State's  expenditure  for  road  improvement,  hence  the 
property  of  the  States  should  receive  recognition  in  accordance  with 
the  liability  assumed;  and  mileage  of  roads  already  in  use  a  factor 
as  a  recognition  of  industry  and  efliciency  of  those  States  that  have 
already  constructed  roads  at  their  own  expense. 

Enactment  of  legislation  herein  suggested  would  benefit  the  States 
by  the  utilization  of  the  credit  of  the  Federal  Government  superior 
to  that  enjoyed  by  the  States.  On  February  28,  1913,  the  interest- 
bearing  debt  of  the  United  States  was  as  follows: 


2  per  cent,  bonds,    $730,882  130 

3  per  cent,  bonds,    113,945  460 

4  per  cent,  bonds,    118,489  900 

2^  per  cent,  bonds,    2,380  120 


Average,  2.37  per  cent,  bonds,    $96.5,697,610 


The  low  average  of  2.37  per  cent  interest  is,  of  course,  due  to  the 
national  bank  circulation  privilege  and  the  nontaxable  feature  of 
those  bonds.  I  believe  that  for  many  years  to  come  the  Federal 
Government  will  have  no  difficulty  in  selling  a  billion  50-year  non- 
payable  3  per  cent  semiannual  interest  bearing  bonds  at  par  or  bet- 
ter by  popular  subscription,  especially  if  not  more  than  20  per  cent 
(could  be  sold  in  any  one  year.  I  doubt  if,  as  a  whole,  the  States^ 
would  be  able  to  sell  50-year  State  bonds  at  par  at  any  lower  rate  of 
inteiest  than  1  per  cent.  1  figure  the  national  wealth  of  the  United 
States  at  |1 4,000,000,000.  With  our  enormous  undeveloped  natural 
resources,  steadily  increasing  population,  great  virilitj'',  energy,  and 
industry  of  our  people  this  wealth  must  steadily  and  enormously  in- 
crease. According  to  the  United  States  Office  of  Public  Eoads  the 
agregate  assessed  valuation  shown  b}'  the  different  States  for  the  year 
1912  is  167,763,587,86-1.45,  but  there  is  a  vast  difference  in  ratio  of 
assessed  to  actual  value  in  the  different  States,  some  States  endeavor- 
ing to  assess  on  full  cash  value  of  property  and  others  as  low  as 
12.5  per  cent. 

The  suggested  plan,  if  adopted,  enables  the  States  to  enjoy  the 
superior  credit  of  the  Federal  Government  and  without  additional 
cost  to  the  States  establishes  a  sinking  fund  that  in  50  years'  time 
would  pay  off  the  States'  indebtedness.  At  the  same  time  the  Federal 
Government  really  assumes  no  consequential  responsibility,  as  no 
State  would  default  on  its  principal  or  interest  charges  it  the  total 
bonded  indebtedness  of  the  State  did  not  exceed  10  per  cent  of  the  as- 
sessed value  of  the  property  in  the  State.  A  sinking  fund  of  |1,  or 
1  per  cent  per  year,  payable  at  the  end  of  each  year,  with  annual  in- 
terest on  each  payment  at  the  rate  of  3  per  cent  compounded  each 
year  with  amount  to  flOO,  or  100  per  cent,  in  46.89  years. 

HOW  THE  PLAN  WOULD  OPERATE 

To  illustrate  the  practical  working  of  the  plan,  let  us  suppose 
that  all  the  States  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  utilizing 
the  superior  credit  of  the  United  States  up  to  the  20  per  cent  annual 
limitation  for  each  State.  We  would  have  |200,000,000  of  50-year 
semiannual  4  per  cent  State  bonds  deposited  with  the  Treasurer  of 
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the  United  States,  upon  which  collateral  tlie  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
iii-Y  would  offer  for  popular  subscription,  at  not  less  than  pai-  and  ^ 
upon  pro  rata  allotment  basis,  ^200,000,000  of  3  per  cent  Federal 
bonds,  and  from  the  P00,000,000  obtained  in  the  sale  of  the  same, 
pay  to  the  States  the  par  amount  of  their  bonds  accoidmg  to  the 
percentage  of  apportionment  set  forth  in  tlie  bill.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  receive  from  the  States,  in  semiannual  payments, 
interest  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent,  or  |8,000,000  ^^^^^y-^^'^^^'l;^^''^ 
it  would  pav  to  the  investors  in  the  Federal  bonds  |(j,000,000  an- 
-nually,  to'^av  annual  interest  of  3  per  cent  on  1^00  000,000  United 
States  50-year  3  per  cent  bonds,  leaving  an  excess  of  |2,000,000  an- 
nually received  from  the  States  over  Avbat  the  Federal  (aovernment 
would  pay  in  interest  charges  on  a  similar  amount  of  Federal  bonds. 

On  this  excess  of  12,000,000  the  Federal  Government  would  al- 
low 3  per  cent  annual  compound  interest.   At  the  end  of  4().S9  years 
this  sinking  fund  would  amount,  under  this  plan,  to  .^200,000,000,  so 
that  the  Federal  Government  would  have  the  funds  to  pay  off  the 
bonds  it  had  issued  to  the  public  for  which  it  held  the  State  bonds 
as  collateral,  and  at  the  end  of  50  years  from  the  date  of  issuance 
of  the  State  bonds  the  Federal  Government  would  return  said  bonds  to 
the  respective  States  marked  ''Canceled."   By  depositing  their  bonds 
with  the  Federal  Government  as  collateral  and  utilizing  the  superior 
credit  of  the  Federal  Government  in  getting  money  at  3  per  cent, . 
the  States  would  ultimately  have  received  .1?200,000,000  cash  at  1  per 
cent  cheaper  interest  than  they  themselves  could  secure  m  a  public 
sale  of  their  own  bonds.    This  utilization  of  the  Federal  Cxoyern- 
ment's  superior  credit,  without  any  greater  expense  to  the  States 
than  the  interest  charge  alone  if  they  sold  their  bonds  m  the  open 
market,  together  with  the  Federal  Government's  3  per  cent  annual 
interest  allowance,  would  provide  the  fund  with  which  the  obligation 
of  the  States  would  be  entirely  liquidated  at  the  expiration  of  oO 

^^The  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  the  Federal  bonds  would  be  turned 
over  to  the  highway  commissions  in  the  States,  an  instrumentality 
which  should  be  directly  responsive  and  accountable  to  the  electorate 
of  the  States,  thus  preventing  interference  with  State  rights  and 
eliminating  any  legal  supervision  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  minimizing  the  danger  of  building  up  a  large  Federal 
bu-eau     At  the  same  time  cooperation  would  be  assured  through 
realization  on  the  part  of  the  members  of  the  State  higiiway  commis- 
sions that  although  the  Federal  district  engineers  would  have  no  legal 
supervision  as  to  the  expenditure  of  money  put  into  construction  of 
roads  yet  in  their  inspection  of  the  maintenance  of  roads  the  Federal 
and  district  engineers  would  necessarily  learn  whether  the  road  con- 
struction had  been  honest  and  intelligent,  and  the  anticipation  of  this 
maintenance  inspection  by  Federal  agents  would  cause  the  State 
engineers  to  do  better  construction  work.    Thus  is  created  an  equal 
optional  opportunity  to  all  the  States.    True  some  States  will  have 
to  adopt  constitutional  amendments  before  they  can  issue  bonds^for 
public  improvements.    Under  my  plan,  however,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment furnishes  the  opportunity.    Each  State  must  decide  if  it 
desires  to  accept  it.   If  so,  it  must  comply  with  the  Federal  require- 
ments   It  could  take  as  much  or  as  little  money  as  it  desired  except 
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it  could  not  exceed  20  per  cent  of  its  api)ortioiiment  in  any  one  year 
and  in  an  aggregate  of  years  could  not  exceed  its  total  apportion- 
ment. 

I  requested  Mr.  J.  E.  Pennybacker,  the  committee's  satistician, 
to  examine  the  constitutions  of  tlie  different  States  and  submit  a  list 
of  those  ^^tates  authorized  to  borrow  money  for  public  works  and  of 
the  States  which  would  require  a  constitutional  amendment  giving 
such  authority. 

The  States  permitted  to  issue  bonds  for  ])nblic  works  and  the 
amounts  each  would  receive  from  my  plan  are  as  follows: 


Alabama,    $17,200,000 

California,    35,900,000 

Connecticut,    8,700,000 

Delaware,    1,400,000 

Idaho   11,600,000 

Illinois,    .39,400,000 

Iowa,    25,000,000 

Kansas,    32,800,000 

Kentucky,    19,800,000 

Maine,  '   9/200,000 

Maryland,    9,900,000 

Massachusetts,    27, .300, 000 

Minnesota,    25,900,000 

Mississippi, t   14,800,000 

-Montana   17,200,000 

New  Hampshire,    5,100,000 

New  .Jersey,    17,700,000 

New  Mexico,    13,. 500, 000 

New  York,    78,600,000 

North  Carolina,    17,400,000 

Oklahoma,    23,300.000 

Rhode  Island,    3,900,000 

South  Carolina,    11, .500,000 

Tennessee, t    17,000.000 

Vermont, t    4,200,000 

Washington,    16,400,000 

Wyoming,    10, .500, 000 


....  $515,200,000 

51.52  per  cent,  of  the  total. 

tConstitution  is  silent  on   tiiis  subject. 


The  States  in  which  constitutional  amendments  are  necessary  to 
permit  issuance  of  bonds  for  public  works  and  the  amount  each  State 
would  receive  under  my  plan  are  as  follows: 

Arizona,    $11, .300, 000 

Arkansas,    14,400,000 

Colorado,    15,900,000 

Florida,    9,500,000 

Georo-ia    24,. 500, 000 

IndiaW,    25,100,000 

Louisiana,    13,200,000 

Miehiean    28.800,000 

ES'   33,.5oo.ooo 

Nebraska,    20,. 500, 000 

Nevada    11,200,000 

North'Dakota,    15,600,000 

Oi,;,,    50,200,000 

Oregon   16,600,000 

Pennsviyania   56,500,000 

South- Dakota,    'HZZ 

rn„.^.,,<,    56,600,000 

ftfX    9,600,000 

Virginia','  ■:.'."::.'."::.■.■::.'.'::;.■   n ,300,000 

West  Vii'ginia,    13,200,000 

Wi^SoS   ..:   25,600.000 

$484,900,000 

48  49  per  cent    of  the  total. 
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BONDS  WOULD  BE  OBSERVED 

The  20  per  cent  per  aiiiuim  limitation  and  the  fact  that  States 
reijresentiug-  practically  50  per  cent  of  the  proportional  allotment 
would  have""  to  amend  their  constitutions  before  permitted  to  issue 
bonds  for  public  improvement,  clearly  shows  that  not  over  $100,000,- 
000  of  Federal  bonds  would  be  offered  for  sale  in  any  one  year. 
Would  the  people  absorb  this  amount  of  Federal  3  per  cent  nontax- 
able 50-vear  bonds?    In  my  opinion  they  unquestionably  woiild. 

These  bonds  being  nontaxable,  Avould  be  the  equivalent  of  a  4  per 
cent  taxable  bond,  especially  if  the  contemplated  income  tax  be 

enacted.  t  -  i 

The  banks  of  the  Fnited  States  showed  the  following  individual 

deposits  on  June  14,  1912 : 


>  ^ 


National  banks  

Mutual  savings  banks  

Stock  savings  bank;  

Slate  banks  

Private  banks  

Loan  and  trust  companies. 

Total  


7,372 
630 
1,292 
13.381 
1,110 
1,410 


25,195 


$5,825, 
3,608, 
842, 
2.919, 
152, 
3,674. 


461.163  36 
657.828  11 
897,859  61 
977,897  99 
494.618  90 
578.238  92 


$17,024,067,606  89 


No  data. 
3.90 

3.03  to  3.64 
No  data. 
No  data. 
No  data. 


Note  that  3. 


^wL^  J.90  per  cent  is  the  average  rate  of  interest  to  de- 

positors in  the  630  mutual"  savings  banks,  and  3.03  per  cent  to  3.64 
per  cent  is  the  rate  of  interest  paid  depositors  in  the  1,293  stock 
savings  banks.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  what  depositors  in  these 
institutions  would  prefer  the  Federal  3  per  cent,  nontaxable  bonds 
with  the  Government  credit  behind  them  to  the  security  and  interest 
offered  bv  the  savings  banks. 

In  1912  the  volume  of  transactions  in  the  151  clearing  houses  of 
the  Ignited  States  was  |1 68,506,320,000.  With  this  volume  of  clear- 
ances the  American  people  would  certainly  absorb,  if  given  an  op- 
portunity, .1100,000,000,  or  several  hundred  million  of  50-year  3  per 
cent  nontaxable  Federal  bonds. 

On  June  30,  1912,  according  to  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency, 
there  was  |3,264,500,000  of  coin  and  other  money  in  the  United 
States,  of  which  .f 1,563,800,000  was  in  the  bank,  thus  leaving  |1,700,- 
700  000  in  the  tills,  pockets,  and  stockings  of  the  people,  a  large  pro- 
portion of  whicli  amount  would  undoubtedly  be  invested  m  these 
Federal  bonds  if  offered  for  popular  subscription  on  a  pro  rata 
allotment  basis.  . 

The  requirement  that  tlie  bonds  shall  be  sold  by  public  subscription 
and  upon  a  pro  rata  allotment  basis  would  juevent  a  few  very  rich 
men  acquiring  the  bonds  in  the  original  purchase.    In  order  tor 
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them  to  acquire  more  than  their  proportional  allotment  under  the 
original  subscriptions,  they  would  have  to  pay  other  subscribers 
and  allotees  such  premiums  as  they  would  be  willing  to  accept. 

AID  IN  ROAD  MAINTENANCE 

Maintenance  of  roads  is  a  factor  which  should  be  given  weight 
equal  with  con.struction.  The  Federal  Government,  by  the  suggested 
plan,  would  contribute — donate,  if  you  please — to  each  State  2  per 
cent  of  the  total  amount  of  Federal  aid  that  had  been  extended  to 
the  State  for  construction  in  utilization  of  the  Federal  Government's 
superior  credit.  Thus,  the  States,  if  they  deposited  the  aggregate 
of  !|f200,000,000  of  State  bonds  during  any  one  year  and  received  |200,- 
000,000  in  money  from  the  Federal  Government,  would  thereaftei; 
receive  |4,000,000  annually  as  a  direct  contribution  from  the  Govern- 
ment, provided  these  States  expended  au  equal  amount  for  annual 
maintenance. 

Where  direct  Federal  contributions  are  made,  it  is  desirable  that 
direct  Federal  supervision  should  be  provided,  and  here  we  again  get 
into  the  danger  zone  of  the  creation  of  a  great  Federal  bureau. 
France,  after  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  effort  and  an  expenditure  of 
a  billion  and  a  half  dollars  in  building  up  its  system  of  roads  has 
371,000  miles  with  80,000  patrolmen  for  care  and  maintenance.  The 
United  States  has  to-day,  in  round  numbers,  12,200,000  miles  of 
road  and  if  we  had  a  patiolman  to  maintain  every  5  miles  of  road  we 
would  have  an  organization  of  440,000  Federal  employes  directly 
responsive  to  a  bui  eau  here  in  Washington,  and  the  tendency  Avould 
be  for  its  centralization  as  a  political  machine,  which,  under  our 
system  of  Government,  would  absolutely  control  the  political  ma- 
chineiy  of  the  country.  To  minimize  this  danger,  and,  I  think,  avoid 
same,  1  would  suggest  that  either  in  the  laAV  or  by  authorized  rule 
and  regulation  we  divide  the  United  States  into  Federal  road  dis- 
tricts composed  of  States  or  groups  of  States  containing  approx- 
imately 50,000  miles  of  roads  and  create  in  the  Office  of  Public  Eoads 
a  number  of  district  road  and  bridge  engineers,  so  that  there  would 
be  one  Federal  representative  for  each  district. 

The  duties  of  this  engineer  Avould  be  to  go  over  his  district  and  re- 
port to  the  United  States  Highway  Commission  here  in  Washington 
whether  the  annual  maintenance  contribution  of  the  Government 
apportioned  to  that  district  had  been  intelligently  and  honestly  ex- 
pended. He  could  also  give  lectures  as  opportunity  permitted,  re- 
garding road  engineering  and  practical  construction,  also  furnish 
the  State  highway  commisions  with  such  information  as  the  Federal 
bureau  had,  touching  on  the  subject,  but  neither  he  nor  his  superior, 
the  Federal  Director  of  Public  Roads,  would  have  the  right  to_  with- 
hold the  Federal  maintenance  actually  contributed  to  his  district 
simply  because  his  judgment  differed  from  that  of  the  State  highway 
commission  with  reference  to  intelligent  and  honest  expenditure  of 
the  Federal  part  of  the  maintenance  fund.  The  United  States  High- 
way Commision,  consisting  of  the  chairman  of  the  two  Committees 
on 'Post  Offices  and  post  Roads,  with  the  Director  of  Public  Roads, 
would  have  the  final  voice  and  decision  as  to  whether  this  fund 
should  be  withheld  or  not. 
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My  idea  in  laakiug  the  two  cliaii  men  of  the  Post  Offices  a_nd  1  ost 
Eoads  Committees  ex  officio  members  of  the  highway  ^■^i'";^!^^]::"  ,  ,^ 
That  much  valuable  information  could  be  secured  Horn  the  4.  000 
vmll  canieis  under  the  Fourth  Assistant  Postmaster  Generals 
nr  isdicSoi    nd  which  comes  directly  under  that  of  these  congres- 
£o^  ai  comnntees,  and  for  the  further  reason  that  as  an  expenditure 
ot  the  people's  mmiey  is  involved,  and  as  Congress  under  our  form  of 
foveas     the  only  direct  representative  of  the  people  the  determ- 
InX  eTower  of  withholding  maintenance  should  be  in  Congress  and 
ot  in  a  bureau;  and  for  the  still  further  reason  that  the  patrol  sys- 
em  bunt  up  in  the  States  and  responsive  to  the  State  highway  com- 
11  ssio  s  if  under  the  subservience  of  the  Federa   bureau  would 
be  i^sponsive  to  a  Federal  head  and  the  danger  would  exist  of  build- 
hi.  up  a  big  Federal  political  machine.    The  Federal  commission 
^^ild  have  the  advantage  of  the  special  training  skill  and  develop- 
me  t  of  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Public  Iloads,  but  the  Sena  or 
^id  Member  of  Congress,  chairman  of  the  Committees  on  Post  Offices 
a  d  PoS  Roads,  being  a  majority  of  the  commission,  would  decide 
as  between  the  Federal  bureau  and  the  highway  commission  of  the 
Ste  e  thus  avoiding  making  the  State  instrumentality  subordinate 
to  f Federal  bureau  head  ov  department.    If  the  road-patrol  system 
is  to  be  used  as  a  political  machine  it  is  much  better  f  rom  the  general- 
wdfare  standpoint  that  the  danger  of  , misuse  should  -nunuzed 
bv  dividing  same  into  48  State  machines  responsive^  to  the  State 
iiltiumen^  rather  than  directly  to  the  Federal  bureau  here  m 

Washington. 

AID  BY  EDUCATION 

The  creation  of  a  Federal  academy  of  engineering  for  road  and 
bri.lge  construction  here  in  Washington  appeals  strongly  to  me  as 
desirable  to  provide  a  national  institution  for  the  education  and  im 
oreaid  efficiency  of  technical  experts  so  that  an  annual  supply  of 
fted  eni^^^^^     would  be  furnished  from  which  the  States  could 
raw1^.r  their  State  and  district  supervision,  and  I  would  suggest 
libe  al  appropriations  for  that  institution,  and  the  creation  therein 
nf  a  l  atfonal  laboratory  in  which  to  test  all  road  material  sent  in 
by  ciS^S'  sJl^le  highway  commissions  to  the  Federal  bureau  to 
sJcure  information  and  advice  in  reference  to  ayailab  e  material  ioi 
both  road  construction  and  maintenance.    The  Federa  bureau  would 
act  as  a  medium  for  the  dissemination  of  information  bearing  partic- 
ulli^y  01^ The  subject  of  good  road  and  bridge  construction  according 
to  ftl  expenence  and  development  of  that  art  not  only  here  m  this 
country  but  throughout  the  world. 

ADVANTAGE  OF  THE  PLAN 

Tu  conclusion,  I  realize  that  the  suggested  bill  can  undoubtedly 
be  improved  but  after  many  weeks'  thought  and  s  udy  on  the  sub- 
let t^a  pea  s  to  my  mind  as  presenting  a  plan  of  which  at  least  some 
Ct  ons  can  be  utilized  to  advantage.   The  strong  features  are  . 

Incentive  to  the  States  for  activity  and  expedition  m  road  con- 
struction by  utilization  of  the  superior  credit  of  the  Government. 
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The  establislinient  of  practical  and  desirable  cooporation  between 
die  Federal  (tovc]  iinient  and  the  States. 

Teamwork  between  the  Federal  specialists  on  good  roads  and  the 
State  specialists,  without  subservience  in  the  State  instrumentality 
to  any  Federal  bureau  or  department. 

The  establishment  of  a  practical  concrete  plan  for  a  long  period 
with  definite  knowledge  as  to  the  liability  of  the  Federal  Government 
(its  liability  in  the  indorsement  of  the  State  credit  being  inconse- 
quential in  one  viewpoint,  namely,  that  the  State  would  ever  default 
either  on  principal  or  interest  of  its  bonds). 

A  bond  limitation  of  10  per  cent  of  assessed  property  valuation, 
with  realization  that  default  in  payment  of  interest  or  principal  to 
the  Federal  Government  must  result  in  discontinuance  of  future 
Federal  assistance  and  cessation  of  immigration  or  further  outside 
investment  in  the  State,  would  eliminate  possibility  of  any  default. 

ITnder  my  plan  the  maximum  annual  liability  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  be  1200,000,000  contribution  for  maintenance,  thus 
relieving  Members  of  both  branches  of  Congress  from  the  tremendous 
pressure  for  increased  appropriations  in  various  congressional  dis- 
tricts and  States. 

The  minimization  of  the  possibility  of  building  up  a  great  Federal 
machine  necessarily  resultant  upon  direct  supervision  by  a  Federal 
bureau  or  giving  a  department  head  the  right  of  determination  as  to 
whether  Federal  funds  should  continue  or  not. 

The  establishment  of  a  Federal  academy  for  the  development 
and  training  of  specialists  in  road  and  bridge  construction,  thus  sup- 
plying for  the  States  and  districts  a  corps  of  trained  specialists  and 
also  a  medium  for  the  best  information  bearing  on  the  subject  and 
creating  an  insti'umentality  for  consirltation  and  interchange  of 
ideas. 

My  plan  rather  prevents  the  possibility  of  centralization  of  power 
in  the  Fedeial  Government,  protects  and  preserves  the  rights  of  the 
States,  improves  the  State  instrumentalities  in  efficiency,  and  estab- 
lishes cooperation,  practicable  and  desirable,  between  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  States. 

The  adoption  of  this  comprehensive  plan  insures  an  opportunity, 
extending  over  a  period  of  fifty  years,  for  the  expenditiire  of  three 
billions  of  dollars  in  improvement  and  maintenance  of  wagon  roads 
in  the  United  States,  thus  giving  useful  employment  to  many  people 
and  providing  systematic  and  intelligent  highway  construction,  re- 
sulting in  the  United  States  securing  what  would  probably  be  the 
best  and  most  extensive  system  of  higlnvays  in  tlie  world  and  increas- 
ing our  national  wealth  many,  many  times  the  amount  of  the  in- 
vestment. 

Eespectfully  submitted, 

JONATHAN  BOURNE,  JR. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  After  a  gentleman  has  spoken  to  you  so  elo- 
quently and  nicely  as  my  friend  has,  it  is  a  little  late  to  introduce 
him.  But  T  cannot  let  tlie  occasion  go  l)y  without  saying  a  word 
in  regard  to  the  record  of  our  friend  and  distinguished  visitor  who 
is  going  to  address  us  this  afternoon. 
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Some  years  ago  I  was  an  attache  of  the  State  Senate,  and  there 
formed  the  acquaintance  of  these  two  gentlemen  that  are  sitting 
here  to  my  right.  I  was  then  very  much  interested  in  the  tax  legisla- 
tion known  as  the  Taggard  Bill,  which  is  very  well  known  to  some  of 
my  Granger  friends  who  are  present,  and  of  course,  I  was  keeping  tab 
on  all  the  Senators  and  members  of  the  House  in  regard  to  this 
legislation  for  the  equalization  of  taxation,  and  I  found  that  tliis 
gentleman  was  in  thorough  accord  with  the  farmers  and  laboring 
people  of  Pennsylvania. 

I  am  just  going  to  quote  this  afternoon  from  the  words  of  a  mem- 
ber of  this  Board  or  a  statement  of  a  member  of  this  Board,  the  dis- 
tinguished member  from  Center  county,  ('ol.  John  A.  Woodward, 
who  served  in  the  House  with  the  distinguished  Senator,  the  lower 
House  of  Representatives  at  Harrisburg,  and  was  a  trustee  of  State 
College  and  was  on  the  Committee  for  many  years.  He  said,  in 
the  years  of  Senator  Penrose's  life  and  work  in  the  lower  House 
of  Representatives,  in  the  Senate  of  Pennsylvania,  and  in  the  National 
Congress  of  Washington,  he  had  never  cast  a  vote  against  the  labor- 
ing man  or  wage  earner  or  the  farmers'  interest.  That  comes  from 
a  Democrat  of  the  Democrats  and  a  truthful  man,  and  today  Senator 
Penrose  comes  here  in  our  interest,  in  the  interest  of  the  people  of 
Pennsylvania,  advocating  good  roads,  and  it  is  with  pleasure  that 
I  introduce  to  you  this  afternoon.  Senator  Boise  Penrose,  the  Senior 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania.  (Applause). 

ADDRESS  OF  SENATOR  BOISE  PENROSE 


Representing  the  Joint  Committee  on  Federal  Aid  in  the  Construction  of  Post 

Roads . 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  am  here  for  the  purpose 
of  having  the  pleasure  of  meeting  so  many  of  my  constituents  at 
this  distinguished  gathering,  evidently  taken  from  all  over  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania,  because  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  old 
friends  here  from  the  eastern  section  of  the  State  and  from  all  over, 
and  also  as  a  member  of  what  is  known  as  the  Joint  Good  Roads 
Committee  of  Congress,  the  official  title  of  which  is  Joint  Committee 
on  Federal  Aid  in  the  "Construction  of  Post  Roads.  It  is  needless 
for  me  to  say  that  it  has  given  me  great  pleasure  today  to  shake 
hands  with  most  of  you  and  to  renew  old  acquaintances. 

While  this  is  my  first  visit  to  the  Borough  of  Washington,  it  is  not 
my  first  visit  to  the  county,  and  I  only  regret  that  I  have  not  been 
able  to  get  out  here  more  often.  But  I  have  known  your  distinguished 
Chairman  for  twenty-five  years  and  your  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
I  served  with  as  a  colleague  in  the  State  Senate,  and  he  and  I, 
according  to  my  recollection,  sat  down  and  talked  together  and  had 
a  bill  drafted  for  a  Department  of  Agriculture  several  years  before 
the  Legislature  finally  acted  and  created  one. 

The  Committee  on  Good  Roads  of  Congress  has  been  doing  con- 
siderable work,  recognizing  the  paramount  importance  of  the  issue 
of  good  roads  before  the  American  people.  The  Commission  was 
created  originally  in  the  eai-ly  days  of  the  last  Congress  and  the 
personnel  of  the  Commission  and  the  Commission  itself  was  con- 
tinued after  the  expiration  of  the  last  Congress,  and  during  this 
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winter  the  Commission  has  been  in  constant  session,  holding  hearings, 
communicating  with  every  Highway  Department  all  over  the  United 
States  and  corresponding  with  foreign  governments,  in  order  to 
gather  data  as  to  what  is  being  done  and  has  been  done  abroad. 
I  have  had  sent  here  from  Washington  five  hundred  sets  of  the 
preliminary  reports  of  the  Commission,  which  you  will  find  at  the 
close  of  the  meeting,  some  of  them  under  the  desk  and  others  else- 
where, perhaps.  They  are  distributed  around  in  the  audience  and 
I  would  ask  those  of  you  who  are  sufficiently  interested  in  the  sub- 
ject, to  get  these  hearings  and  preliminary  reports  and  familiarize 
yourselves  with  the  status  of  the  matter  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  American  Congress. 

Now  many  people  doubt  the  wisdom  of  Congress  getting  into  this 
situation.  They  argue  tliat  the  states  ought  to  construct  good  roads 
in  their  various  limits.  But  there  is  a  situation  growing  up  which 
makes  the  Federal  Government  take  cognizance  of  the  question  of 
good  roads  and  that  is  due  to  the  enormous  extension  of 
the  work  of  the  Postofflce  Department.  The  rural  carrier  service 
alone  compels  the  Postoffice  Department  to  consider  the  question 
of  good  roads.  Some  40,000  or  45,000  carriers  transport  the  mail 
over  the  rural  routes  throughout  the  country  and  the  strength  of 
their  equipment,  the  number  of  horses  they  must  have,  the  salaries 
they  are  entitled  to,  whether  the  transportation  shall  be  by 
liorse  and  wagon  or  by  automobile,  in  fact,  the  whole  question  of 
the  renumeration  of  the  carrier  and  the  expenditure  for  the  service, 
which  runs  up  to  the  enormous  sum  of  fifty  or  sixty  million  dollars, 
is  dependent  on  the  question  of  the  character  of  roads  in  the  differ- 
ent localities. 

In  a  section  where  the  riiral  delivery  is  carried  over  a  macadamized 
road  or  brick  road  or  good  asphalt  road,  the  expense,  of  course,  is 
very  much  diminished  as  compared  with  the  expense  in  a  section 
where  it  has  to  be  carried  over  roads  such  as  exist  in  many  of  the 
Southern  States,  where  the  advance  in  road  transportation  is  hardly 
ahead  of  what  it  was  a  hundred  years  ago.  In  addition  to  that,  the 
Parcels  Post  is  tending  in  the  same  direction.  If  there  is  to  be  an 
enormous  amount  of  packages  of  various  weights  thrown  upon  the 
rural  carrier  untimately  to  deliver  to  the.  farmer,  the  question  of 
the  kind  of  roads  that  it  is  to  be  transported  over  becomes  at  once  of 
paramount  importance  to  the  Postofflce  Department  and  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  and  when  we  consider  the  short  time  that  the 
Parcels  Post  system  has  been  in  existence  and  the  remarkable  way 
in  which  the  people  seem  to  appreciate  it  and  to  take  hold  of  it,  it 
looks  to  me  as  if  it  was  only  a  question  of  time  when  that  service 
alone  will  assume  dimensions  that  startle  the  imagination,  and  that 
also  brings  up  with  renewed  force  the  active,  real  business  interest 
which  the  Federal  Government  has  in  the  question  of  good  roads 
throughout  the  United  States. 

Then  there  is  another  reason  why  we  ought  to  give  a  little  consid- 
eration to  the  expediency  of  Federal  co-operation,  and  that  is,  the 
powerful  incentive  which  Federal  aid  would  furnish  to  the  poorer 
states.  Pennsylvania  is  one  of  the  greatest  Commonwealths  in  the 
country ;  she  has  been  described  as  an  empire  in  herself  and  our  peo- 
ple can  borrow  fifty  million  dollars  and  appropriate  five  or  six  mil- 
lion dollars  a  year  and  not  feel  the  burden.    But  when  you  take 
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states  like  Mississippi  and  North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina  and 
other  sections  of  the  country  Avhich  do  not  have  the  resources  that 
Pennsylvania  or  New  York  possesses,  an  appropriation  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  which  would  be  met  by  a  similar  appropriation 
from  the  State,  would  furnish  a  powerful  incentive  to  tho?e  states 
s-etting  in  on  the  line  of  progress,  and,  as  American  citizens,  we  are 
not  only  interested  in  good  roads  in  Pennsylvania,  but  we  also  want 
them  ail  over  the  country. 

"Now,  as  I  say,  this  Joint  Committee  has  had  1)efore  it  tlie  Highway 
Commissions  of  a  great  many  states  of  the  Union.  We  have  had 
hearinas,  have  met  from  dav  to  day  in  Washington  aU  tlirough  the 
Ynntei%  and  we  have  had  a  lai'ge  force  of  experts  on  the  work  con- 
nected witn  the  National  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  have  got 
in  one  of  the  volumes  that  you  will  find  here  quite  complete  data 
regarding  the  road  situation  in  all  the  principal  civilized  nations  of 
Western^Europe.  And  before  the  Commission  is  through,^  I  beleve, 
and  I  say  it  modestly,  because  I  happen  to  be  a  member  of  it,  I  think 
the  Commission  will  be  monumental  in  the  character  of  its  report; 
and  with  the  data  which  it  will  collect  and  the  suggestions  which 
It  will  make,  will  be  one  of  the  greatest  contributions  which  has  been 
made  to  the  good  roads  uestion  in  the  United  States.  (Applause.) 

Senator  Bourne,  of  Oregon,  formerly  United  States  Senator  from 
Orea-ou,  and  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Postofiftces  and  Post- 
Roaxls  for  a  number  of  years,  succeeding  myself,  is  the  real  author  of 
the  present  Parcels  Post  system,  which  is  an  ingenious  proposition, 
carefully  worked  out,  reflecting  great  credit  on  his  industry  and 
continuous  labors,  and  he  is  devoting  all  his  time  to  working  out 
this  subject  of  good  roads  intelligently  and  laboriously.  He  had  fully 
intended  to  come  out  here  today  to  open  up  before  the  people,  not 
only  of  Pennsylvania,  but  of  all  the  United  States,  his  ideas  on  good 
roa"ds  and  tlie  tentative  suggestions  made  to  the  Good  Roads  Com- 
mission, and  it  was  with  great  regret  that  he  found  that  illness  pie-^ 
vented  him  and  it  was  greatly  to  my  regret  that  I  could  not  have 
him  here  to  talk  to  you  about  a  subject  with  which  he  is  necessarily 
more  familiar  than  I  am,  because  he  has  had  nothing  else  to  do  for 
some  months  but  devote  his  attention  to  this  one  important  subject. 

As  a  member  of  the  Good  Roads  Commission  of  Congress,  I  am 
not  committed  to  the  suggestions  to  which  I  shall  refer  in  a-  few 
moments,  presented  by  the  Chairman,  Mr.  Bourne,  to  the  Committee, 
as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  Federal  co-operation  with  the  different 
forty-eight  states  of  the  Union,  and  doubtless  Mr.  Bourne  will  be 
only  too  willing  to  modify  many  of  these  views,  particularly  as  to 
the' details  which  he  may  "have  therein  after  the  discussion  develops 
the  subject.  But  the  suggestions  made  are  certainly  worthy  of  serious 
consideration  and  they  have  the  great  merit  of  bringing  up  the  whole 
subject  in  tangible  form,  so  that  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States  and  the  American  Congress  will  have 
something  tangible  to  debate,  criticise  and  discuss,  and  it  may  be 
that  someone  will  come  along  with  a  better  plan,  but  this  will  furnish 
the  foundation  for  the  discussion. 

The  essence  of  tlie  whole  proposition  is,  a  loan  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment of,  say,  a  billion  dollars,  an  apportionment  among  the  states 
of  the  proceeds  of  the  loan  to  be  paid  the  states  from  time  to  time  as 
they  raise  equal  amounts,  the  money  to  be  expended  under  the  juris- 
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diction  of  the  State  without  undue  interference  from  the  Federal 
Government;  but  at  the  same  time  with  the  Federal  Government 
maintaining  a  general  Federal  supervision.  A  Bureau  of  Standards, 
for  instance,  to  fix  the  character  of  the  roads  in  different  sections,  a 
staff  of  engineers  to  advise  and  consult  and  supervise,  but  not  in 
an  offensive  way  to  interfere  witb  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State. 

Now,  under  that  proposition,  briefly  and  crudely  outlined,  because 
it  would  be  foolish  for  me  to  go  into  the  financial  and  technical 
details  in  this  general  meeting,  when  the  full  report  is  available  for 
anyone  who  chooses  to  examine  it  more  fiilly,  but  under  this  general 
plan,  the  share  of  Pennsylvania  owt  of  the  proposed  loan  would  be 
$56,000,000;  that  is  to  say,  if  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  authorizes 
the  loan,  gave  the  authority  in  a  constitutional  amendment  for  the 
State  government  to  borrow' $50,000,000,  this  State  can  get  150,000,000 
from  the  Federal  Government,  and  if  that  authority  extended  to  |56,- 
000,000,  we  would  get  |56.000,000. 

That  is  a  proposition  well  worthy  of  serious  consideration.  The 
States  get  different  amounts,  achoring  to  four  factors  that  are  con- 
sidered of  equal  account  in  estimating  the  quota  to  which  they  are 
entitled.  Those  four  factors  are:  Actual  mileage  of  roads  in  the 
State,  population,  assessed  valuation  of  property  and  area.  These 
are  the  four  factors,  and  on  that  basis  a  state  like  New  Hampshire 
would  get  about,  I  think,  $5,000,000 ;  a  state  like  Alabama  would  get 
about  $11,000,000,  and  Pennsylvania  would  get  about  $56,000,000. 
Area  is  a  factor;  mileage  is  a  factor;  the  population,  of  course,  is  a 
factor,  and  assessed  value  of  the  property  is  a  factor,  because  the 
property  must  bear  the  State  tax,  which  will  be  applied  to  the  State 
loan. 

Now,  if  any  such  proposition  like  this  should  come  along,  it  is 
well  worthy  of  thought  and  consideration  by  the  people  of  Pennsyl- 
vania when  they  come  to  vote  on  the  question  of  authorizing  the 
borrowing  of  $50,000,000  by  the  State.  Of  course,  many  people  main- 
tain that  roads  can  be  built  out  of  current  revenue,  and  that  is  true. 
But  we  will  all  be  in  our  graves  and  our  children  after  us,  before 
we  get  a  complete  system  of  roads  out  of  current  revenues,  and  I 
am  one  of  those  who  would  like  to  anticipate  the  future  a  little 
and  enjoy  some  of  the  good  things  due  to  this  generation  during  the 
lifetime  of  the  generation.  If  we  borrow  the  $50,000,000  and  get  the 
$56,000,000  from  the  Federal  Government,  we  can  practically  cover 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania  with  good  roads.  I  do  not  mean  through 
routes  for  automobiles  or  for  pleasure  seekers  merely,  but  good  roads 
all  through  the  country  that  will  enable  the  farmers  of  the  State 
to  carry  their  products  to  the  nearest  railroads  and  to  the  county 
seats  and  other  places  where  they  want  to  deposit  them. 

Our  forefathers  did  not  hesitate  to  anticipate  the  future.  They 
borrowed  what  was  in  those  days  enormous  sums  of  money  to  build 
canals  or  to  aid  railroad  companies  construct  railroads,  because 
they  realized  that  good  roads  and  transportation  was  the  life  of  the 
nation;  in  fact,  the  early  days  of  1810  and  1840  are  largely  taken 
up  with  the  history  of  the  construction  of  canals  and  the  promotion 
of  railroads.  The  people  were  enthusiastic  almost  to  the  point  of 
madness,  in  some  cases,  to  have  railroads  and  canals  everywhere  all 
over  the  United  States,  and  we  can  well  afford,  in  this  generation, 
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with  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  absolutely  out  of  debt  and  with  the 
debt  of  the  Federal  Government  practically  of  no  account,  in  view 
of  the  enormous  resources  of  the  country,  we  can  well  afford  to 
borrow  the  money  for  the  National  Treasury  and  for  the  State 
Treasury. 

The  conditions  that  the  loan  is  contemplated  for  are  also  set 
forth  in  the  report.    One  of  the  most  important,  the  two  most 
important  provisions  are  that  the  State  should  have  a  Highway 
Pepartment  and  that  it  should  have  the  ability  to  borrow  the  money. 
Now  we  have  the  Highway  Department,  and  in  my  opinion  we  have 
the  Highway  Department  presided  over  by  one  of  the  ablest  engineers 
in  the  United  States,  Mr.  Bigelow,  present  Chief  of  the  Highway 
Department.    It  is  not  theory  about  Mr.  Bigelow.    He  was  for  a 
very  long  period  the  Director  of  Public  Works  in  the  City  of  Pitts- 
burg, and  you  have  only  to  look  at  the  Grand  Boulevard,  Schenley 
Park  and  other  improvements,  all  due  to  his  ability  and  farsighted- 
ness, to  recognize  that  in  him  you  have  ^  great  demonstrator  and  a 
capable  engineer,  and  if  his  health  is  preserved  and  he  is  able  to 
take  care  of  this  work  in  Pennsylvania,  I,  for  one,  shall  feel  confident 
that  it  is  in  good  hands.    We  have  the  Highway  Department,  and 
now  it  only  remains  to  act  on  this  resolution  to  be  submitted  to  the 
people  at  the  next  election  as  to  whether  the  State  shall  be  author- 
ized to  borrow  the  money. 

Now  I  do  not  mean,  and  I  know  a  great  many  of  the  farming 
people  and  the  State  Grangers,  have  an  idea  that  this  means  enter- 
ing or  a  carnival  of  lavish  expenditure,  but  no  one  imagines  that 
this  money  is  to  be  spent  in  a  week  or  in  a  year.  It  might  take 
twenty-five  years  to  spend  the  money,  but  we  want  it  authorized; 
in  fact,  the  proposed  suggestion  of  the  Committee,  the  Federal 
Committee,  is  that  no  State  should  be  given  more  than  20  per  cent, 
of  its  quota  in  any  one  year  and  if  it  is  thought  that  even  that 
would  lead  to  extravagance,  it  is  easy  to  reduce  it  to  10  per  cent., 
but  the  authority  must  be  there  and  able  to  have  the  money  avail- 
able as  cash  may  be  required. 

There  is  no  more  proper  spot  than  this  Borough  of  Washington 
for  a  Good  Roads  Convention.  It  is  needless  for  me  to  say  what 
you  all  know,  we  passed  over  it  this  morning,  part  of  it,  that  here  one 
of  the  greatest  feats  of  good  roads  engineering  and  the  earliest,  also, 
in  the  United  States,  the  Old  Cumberland  or  Washington  National 
Pike  was  inaugurated,  and  in  the  opinion  of  many  people,  there 
was  no  material  sb'ucture  in  all  the  land  that  did  more  to  harmonize 
the  country  and  it  has  even  been  said,  to  preserve  the  American 
Union  than  the  construction  of  the  National  Pike  westward  to  the 
Mississippi.  (Applause.) 

That  is  an  object  lesson  and  we  do  not  have  to  go  any  further  than 
this  beautiful  and  substantial  town  here  and  study  the  history  of 
the  great  National  highway  that  passes  down  one  of  its  main  streets, 
to  be  fully  alive  to  the  importance  of  good  roads  and  transportation. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  saving  in  the  wear  and  tear,  in  equipment 
of  wagons  and  horses  and  all  the  elements  that  enter  into  trans- 
portation over  roads,  would  pay  three  per  cent,  or  nearly  $4,000,000,- 
000.  Well,  if  that  calculation  is  anywhere  near  correct,  the  Federal 
Government  could  easily  afford  to  borrow,  not  $1,000,000,000,  but 
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$2,000,000,000  or  |3,000,000,000,  and  save  the  farmers  of  the  country 
and  the  rural  carriers  and  travellers  in  general,  the  wear  and  tear 
on  equipment  and  the  delay  in  carrying  products  over  the  roads. 
France  has  spent  in  150  years  a  billion  dollars  and  a  half  to  con- 
struct good  roads.  My  recollection  is  that  France  has  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  340,000  miles  of  good  roads  and  in  that  great  republic 
there  are  ver  70,000  patrolmen  walking  the  roads  every  day,  keeping 
them  in  repair. 

Of  course,  the  problem  in  America  is  immeasurably  greater,  but 
it  is  not  too  great  for  the  wealth  and  genius  of  the  American  people 
to  meet.  The  question  of  good  roads  has  always  entered  as  a  vital 
question  in  the  prosperity  of  the  community.  A  city  becomes  com- 
mercially great  on  account  of  transportation  facilities,  and  to  take 
them  away  or  deflect  them,  the  walls  decay  and  buildings  fall  to 
pieces  and  commercial  supremacy  leaves  the  town. 

The  history  of  the  country  is  wrapped  up  in  the  question  of  roads. 
We  recall  how  in  the  early  days  we  read  about  the  great  paths  or 
highways  which  the  Indians  had  all  over  the  Continent.  They 
went  up  the  Hudson,  and  up  the  Mohawk,  and  across  the  watershed 
down  to  the  Great  Lakes,  and  crossed  the  watersheds  of  Ohio  and 
Indiana  among  the  mound-building  Indians  of  the  Central  West,  and 
we  have  remnants  of  them  today,  and  in  many  cases  the  railroads 
folloAved  the  routes  laid  down  )iy  Ihe  original  settlers  on  the  Conti- 
nent. And  then  we  have  the  routes  made  by  the  great  game  animals, 
especially  by  the  buffalo,  who,  in  his  migrations,  curiously  enough, 
instinctively,  in  crossing  the  mountains  and  in  selecting  the  fords 
over  the  rivers,  selected  in  the  course  of  ages  routes  to  which  he  ad- 
hered as  scientifically  laid  out,  apparently  with  a  view  to  grades 
and  acclivities  and  shoals  across  the  fords,  as  could  be  selected  by 
the  most  skillful  engineer  grad  dating  at  Washington  and  Jefferson 
or  any  other  college  in  the  land,  and  these  routes  have,  in  many 
cases,  been  adopted  by  the  railroads  and  by  those  laying  out  high- 
ways, and  are  today  the  same  routes  are  traveled  by  civilized  com- 
merce that  were  once  traveled  by  the  buffalo  and  the  Indian. 

Then,  as  we  go  on  in  the  history  of  the  country,  we  record  the 
great  roads  which  passed  in  this  vicinity,  the  road  known  as  Wash- 
ington's Road,  or,  I  believe,  named  for  an  Indian  chief,  Nemacolin's 
Path,  Braddock's  Road  and  the  Old  Glade,  or  Forbes'  Road.  And 
then,  after  the  Colonial  days,  showing  how  identified  the  road  ques- 
tion is  with  the  history  of  the  country,  we  recall  how  Boone's  Wildei'- 
ness  Path  took  the  immigrant,  the  hunter  first  and  the  missionary, 
and  then  the  immigrants  seeking  new  homes,  into  the  western  country 
and  the  conquest  of  the  West  follows  the  line  of  Boone's  Wilderness 
Road  and  the  great  military  roads  later  on  built  by  the  Government 
in  the  Mississippi  Valley.  And  so  Pennsylvania,  if  these  roads  wei'e 
constructed,  would  reach  a  highei'  point  of  civilization,  and  there 
would  be  a  cheapening  of  the  cost  of  living  of  everything  than  we  con- 
sume and  a  perceptible  liglitening  by  a  decided  percentage  in  the  labor 
of  men  within  the  Commonwealth,  if  good,  clean  roads,  free  from 
monopoly,  open  to  all,  rich  and  poor  alike,  covered  the  hills  and  val- 
leys of  this  great  State. 

There  are  other  reasons  which  forcibly  impress  us  witli  the  necessity 
of  good  roads.   There  is  no  State  in  all  the  Union  richer  in  historical 
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suggestions  than  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania.    If  we 
had  good  roads  these  wonderful  places  would  be  thrown  open  to  the 
traveler  from  all  over  the  United  States  and  they  would  come  froin 
the  West  and  from  New  England  to  visit  the  beautiful  scenery  and 
the  historical  spots  in  Pennsylvania,  as  tourists  and  as  travelers, 
instead  of  going  and  spending  their  money,  as  many  of  them  do  now, 
in  foreien  lands.    There  is  no  State  in  all  the  Union  that  is  riclier 
in  historical  associations  than  is  our  own.    Here,  at  the  head-waters 
of  the  Ohio  River,  was  fought  one  of  the  great  battles  near  the  City 
of  Pittsburg,  participated  in  by  George  Washington,  and  where 
Braddock  was  slain  in  the  Frencli  War,  which  decided  whether  the 
I^atin  race  or  the  Anglo-Saxon  should  dominate  and  control  the 
American  continent. 

That  certainly  is  a  significant  point  that  every  patriotic  American 
would  like  to  visit.    And  on  the  other  extreme  of  the  State,  as  you 
know,  Ave  have  Independence  Hall,  where  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence Avas  declared,  and  wher-e  our  country  established  its  inde- 
pendence and  freedom.    And  within  its  limits  is  that  great  field 
where  the  high-tide  of  the  Rebellion  was  stopped  and  where  the 
Union  was  saved.    I  refer  to  that  military  field  at  Gettysburg,  the 
fiftieth  celebration  of  which  will  be  celebrated  in  July,  a  field  upon 
which  millions  have  been  spent  to  mark  the  points  where  those  heroic 
men  fought  and  died.   Why,  people  spend  hundred  and  thousands  of 
dollars  to  survey  the  Battlefield  of  Waterloo,  to  see  nothing  but 
grain  fields  and  corn  fields.    But  here  every  line  for  twenty-five 
miles  of  a  great  battle,  one  of  the  battles  of  the  world,  is  marked 
out  at  an  expenditure  of  millions  of  dollars.    And  if  that  wonderful 
find  beautiful  and  sacred  point  was  made  accessible,  thousands  of 
people  would  visit  Gettysburg  every  year  to  renew  their  patriotism 
by  surveying  that  wonderful  scene. 

Every  valley  and  hill  and  mountain  in  Pennsylvania  is  filled  with 
historical  associations  of  notable  or  important  events,  and  while 
these  are  perhaps,  sentimental  reasons  and  getting  a  little  away 
from  the  main  issue,  yet,  after  all,  they  are  real,  and  business  and 
commerce  and  patriotism  all  unite  in  making  the  American  people 
stand  together  and  work  zealously  and  consistently  until  Pennsyl- 
vania and  the  whole  country  is  covered  with  a  system  of  good  roads. 

The  work  has  been  begun  in  a  great  many  localities  and  great  suc- 
cess has  been  achieved.  It  is  evident  to  anyone  who  travels  over 
Pennsylvania  that  decided  progress  has  been  made  in  the  construction 
of  good  roads.  I  noticed  coming  along  from  Pittsburg  this  morning 
in  the  trolley  car  the  excellent  brick  roads  in  many  parts  of  Wash- 
ington county.  Every  mile  of  improved  road  is  an  education  to  the 
farmers  and  the  people  living  in  the  vicinity.  It  is  only  a  question  of 
a  short  time,  after  looking  at  the  miles  of  good  roads,  that  they  will 
insist  on  having  every  part  of  the  road  improved  and  good. 

I  am  glad  of  this  opportunity,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  to  meet 
you  here  today.  This  county  is  one  of  the  greatest  in  the  State,  with 
its  varied  industries,  its  fertile  farms,  everything  on  the  surface  and 
every  kind  of  wealth  under  the  surface,  for  the  use  and  the  enrich- 
ment of  man.  And  if  I  have  been  able  to  enlighten  you  on  the 
Federal  phase  of  this  question,  and  if  the  results  shall  be  that  the 
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people  of  Pennsylvania  will  advance  in  steady  progress  to  bring 
about  a  condition  of  good  roads  in  the  country,  I,  as  a  patriotic 
Pennsylvania,  will  rejoice  as  much  as  any  of  you.  (Applause.) 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Now  friends,  we  have  two  or  three  other  speak- 
ers whom  I  would  like  you  to  hear.  In  making  up  this  program, 
Mr.  Martin  has  desired  that  our  Commissioner  of  Roads  be  with  us 
today.  We  have  with  us  a  representative  of  the  Highway  Depart- 
ment of  Pennsylvania.  We  had  hoped  to  have  Mr.  Bigelow  with  us, 
but  he  is  not  well ;  he  is  confined  to  his  room  and  it  is  impossible  for 
him  to  be  here.  I  had  hoped  that  he  would  be  able  to  meet  you. 
I  would  just  like  to  give  you  a  little  history,  just  a  word. 

Before  he  accepted  the  position,  after  it  had  been  offered  to  him, 
he  asked  me  the  question,  "What  do  you  thing,  George,  of  my  accept- 
ing that  position  ?"  I  said,  "Mr.  Bigelow,  you  have  made  your  mark 
in  making  roads  in  Allegheny  county,  and  your  name  will  go  down 
into  history.  You  are  undertaking  the  biggest  job  ever  offered  to 
any  one  man  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  If  you  wish  to  go  on  and 
try  to  make  a  new  record  the  field  will  be  open  to  you."  And  I 
believe  that  if  he  lives  and  has  the  opportunity,  he  will  bring 
great  results  in  this  Commonwealth  of  ours.  He  cannot  be  here 
today,  but  he  has  here  a  representative,  a  gentleman  who  graduated 
from  this  good  College  that  we  visited  this  morning,  a  civil  engineer 
of  Statewide  reputation.  The  only  thing  I  can  say  about  him  is  that 
he  gets  disappointed  sometimes  when  State  College  defeats  their 
football  team.  He  kind  of  loses  his  nerve  then,  but  I  know  he  will 
not  lose  it  this  afternoon  and  I  take  great  pleasure  in  introducing 
Col.  Foster,  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Highway  Department,  who  will 
speak  to  you  on  how  to  construct  roads  or  the  construction  of  roads. 

Colonel  Foster  spoke  as  follows: 

ROAD  CONSTRUCTION 


By  COL.  S.  D.  FOSTER,  Harrishurg,  Pa. 


Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Institute:  I  want  to  bring  the 
greetings  of  Mr.  Bigelow  to  you.  He  had  expected  to  be  with  you 
but  illness  at  his  home  causes  his  absence. 

In  taking  up  the  question  of  good  roads,  I  am  going  to  confine 
myself  to  the  Sproul  Road  Bill,  the  operations  of  the  Department 
and  the  road  construction  whicli  they  will  maintain  in  the  State. 
Our  Department  came  into  being  through  the  Sproul  Road  Act,  the 
first  of  June,  1911.  It  consists  of  the  Commissionr,  Mr.  Bigelow, 
Mr.  E.  E.  Jones,  the  Second  Deputy  Commissioner,  Mr.  Joseph  W. 
Hunter,  the  other  Commissioner,  and  various  assistant  engineers  of 
roads  and  bridges.  The  State,  after  Mr.  Bigelow  had  accepted  his 
position,  was  divided  into  fourteen  districts.  Over  each  district  was 
placed  an  assistant  engineer.  This  Act  directed  us  to  survey  296 
routes.  These  routes  have  been  surveyed  and  we  find,  instead  of 
8,000  miles,  which  was  contemplated  in  the  Bill,  a  total  of  8,800  miles 
of  road.  In  this  State,  there  are  90,000  miles  of  road  all  told,  giving 
the  Highway  Department  control  over  about  one-tenth,  of  a  little  less 
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than  9  000  miles.  We  find  that  of  this  9,000  miles,  about  850  had 
already  been  constructed,  some  by  County  Commissioners,  some  by 
the  State  Highway  Department  and  some  by  the  Township  Super- 
visors. ,       ,  .    ■  X     X-         •  -l-U^ 

Since  the  inauguration  of  Mr.  Bigelow's  administration  m  the 
Highway  Department,  196  miles  of  road  have  been  completed.  Thei-e 
are"  at  present  under  construction  about  140  miles.   These  roads  are 
of  several  different  types,  according  to  the  traffic  and  according  to 
the  locality  in  which  they  are.    We  are  building  today  four  types 
of  road.    In  the  rural  communities  and  in  the  parts  distant  and 
lightly  traveled,  a  plain,  macadam  road ;  this  road  is  built  from  the 
native  stone,  if  it  is  hard  enough,  and  we  find  in  quite  a  few  of  the 
counties,  proper  stone  for  the  construction  of  these  roads.  As  we  near 
the  communities  of  a  little  larger  size,  it  has  been  necessary  to  add 
asphalt  or  some  dust  layer  to  these  macadam  roads.  Closer  m  and 
on  roads  where  there  are  no  grades,  we  have  placed  a  concrete  founda- 
tion with  an  asphalt  concrete  top.    This  road,  I  believe,  will  last 
for  twenty  or  twenty- five  years  if  properly  taken  care  of.    In  the 
communities  near  the  boroughs  connecting  cities,  we  have  built  brick 
roads-  this,  in  communities  where  we  have  extra  heavy  travel,  that 
is  travel  of  an  extra  heavy  nature.   These  brick  roads  we  calculate 
to  last  twenty  or  twenty-five  years.   The  roads  which  we  constructed 
during  the  last  two  years  have  cost  on  the  average  about  |16,000  per 
mile    In  some  of  the  counties,  like  Centre,  Cambria,  Blair,  Berks 
cnnd  a  dozen  others,  we  have  limestone.   In  these  limestone  counties, 
we  can  construct  roads  and  have  constructed  them  with  our  own 
forces  as  low  as  |3,000  per  mile.    It  is  the  intention  of  the  present 
administration  to  construct  roads  in  this  county  of  limestone,  inas- 
much as  they  can  be  renewed  completely  for  less  than  a  permanent 
road  of  asphalt  or  brick  would  cost  in  the  way  of  interest. 

In  taking  up  the  maintenance  question,  the  Department  was 
charged  with  the  maintenance  of  these  8,800  miles  of  road  on  the  first 
day  of  June,  1912.  The  Commissioner  had  fifty  superintendents  at 
his  disposal,  no  machinery  and  no  funds.  Probably  90  per  cent, 
of  the  8  800  miles  of  road  have  not  been  touched  by  the  township 
supervisors  for  at  least  18  months.  He  had  .18,000,000  in  the 
Sproul  Road  Fund.  He  took  from  this  fund  |1, 000,000  for  mainten- 
ance. He  had  to  go  to  the  Township  Supervisors  and  the  County 
Commissioners  and  ask  the  loan  of  their  machinery,  because  our 
Department  had  no  money  with  which  to  buy  it.  That  was  one 
reason  why  last  year  there  was  more  or  less  complaint  on  account 
of  the  dirt  roads  not  being  maintained.  With  the  present  year,  the 
present  Legislature,  now  in  session,  has  recommended  an  appropria- 
tion of  11,800,000,  11,400,000  of  which  is  to  be  used  in  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  Sproul  Roads,  |400,000  of  which  is  to  be  used  m  the 
maintenance  of  the  State  Roads,  roads  which  had  previously  been 
constructed  by  the  Highway  Department  and  which  the  Township 
Supervisors  in  many  instances  have  allowed  to  decay. 

We  have  today,  fifty  Superintendents  in  the  various  counties,  each 
Superintendent  under  him  having  a  general  foreman  in  charge  of 
80  or  90  miles  of  road.  The  80  or  90  miles  of  road  have  been  divided 
up  and  apportioned  out  to  the  various  residents  of  the  district  for 
maintenance.   There  are  at  present  in  use  in  the  Department  in  the 
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neighborhood  of  2,000  drags.  7,000  miles  of  the  8,800  miles  have  been 
practically  rebuilt.  The  old  dirt  roads  ha\'e  been  shaped  up,  have 
been  crowned,  drainage  has  been  placed  under  them  instead  of  over 
them,  and  a  great  many  of  the  old  stone  roads  which  had  been  al- 
lowed to  go  to  ruin  have  been  resurfaced.  We  have  today  50  road 
rollers  working  on  our  State  roads.  With  each  of  these  rollers  we 
expect  to  carry  through  8  miles  of  work  during  the  present  season, 
giving  a  total  of  probably  400  miles  of  reconstruction  of  these  old 
stone  roads. 

On  the  maintenance  force  we  have  covered  today  and  reshaped 
practically  the  entire  distance,  and  I  have  myself  traveled  for  a  day 
at  a  time  in  the  central  and  lower  central  parts  of  our  State  on  dirt 
roads  that  were  as  good  and  practically  better  than  most  of  our 
city  streets.  You  men  here  who  are  Township  Supervisors  will  be 
interested  in  what  Mr.  Jones,  who  is  to  follow  me,  will  tell  you  in 
reference  to  this  dirt  road  maiiitenance.  We  expect  some  day  to 
have  our  Superintendents,  men  to  whom  you  can  go  for  advice  as 
to  all  the  ills  that  you  have  in  your  township.  When  that  day 
comes,  I  think,  instead  of  having  8,000  miles  of  road,  we  will  have 
90,000  miles  of  road,  over  which  we  can  travel  for  six  to  eight  months 
of  the  year  in  perfect  comfort.  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  all 
I  have  to  say. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  I  now  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  to 
you  a  getleman  who  comes  from  the  northeast  section  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, from  Susquehanna  county,  known  to  a  great  many  of  you 
as  the  home  of  great  men ;  and  the  greatest  I  knew  was  Joshua  Grow. 
He  grew  up  in  that  country.  But  there  grew  up  one  after  him  who  is 
trying  to  do  his  very  best  for  the  people  of  the  State.  He  is  trying 
to  get  an  appropriation  to  help  aid  the  townships  throughout  this 
Commonwealth.  He  has  served  for  terms  in  the  Legislature  from 
his  county.  He  is  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Roads;  he  is  mak- 
ing it  a  study ;  he  is  giving  the  best  efforts  of  his  life  for  your  benefit. 
He  comes  here  today  away  from  his  labor  at  Harrisburg  to  speak  to 
you  a  little  while  on  the  question  known  as  "Dirt  Roads."  I  have 
great  pleasure  in  introducing  to  you  the  Hon.  Edward  E.  Jones. 

Mr.  Jones  addressed  the  Institute  as  follows: 

IMPORTANCE  OF  DIRT  ROAD  BUILDING 


"    By  HON.  EDWARD  B.  JONES,  Harford.  Pa. 


Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  and  Friends:  I  say 
"friends,"  for  you  look  like  my  kind  of  people  that  I  have  lived 
among  up  in  Susquehanna  county.  I  think  there  are  some  of  you 
here,  perhaps. 

At  the  outset  of  what  remarks  I  may  make  I  want  to  set  myself 
right  and  set  the  cause  for  which  I  speak  right,  in  correcting  per- 
haps a  misapprehension  which  is  sometimes  prevalent,  that  because 
we  make  a  hobby  of  dirt  roads  we  are  in  any  sense  opposed  to  the 
best  type  of  roads  which  are  being  constructed  by  our  splendid 
Highway  Department  today.    I  want  to  make  that  perfectly  plain, 
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that  we  are  in  perfect  accord  witli  the  construction  and  the  work  that 
is  being  done  along  that  line.  You  cannot  build  the  roads  any  too 
well  •  and  it  has  been  my  pleasure  and  privilege,  as  a  member  of  the 
House,  to  stand  for  that  legislation  which  we  have  in  the  Sproul 
Bill  and  otiier  bills  Avhich  have  to  do  with  the  construction  and  main- 
tenance of  just  such  roads  as  our  eminent  civil  engineer  from  the 
Highway  Department  has  told  you  about  today. 

I  want  to  make  that  plain  for  several  reasons  which  will  probably 
develop  later.    We  want  to  get  away  from  the  word  "dirt"  road  or 
mud  road.   They  are  prettj^  apt  to  say,  "There  is  one  of  Jones's  mud 
roads."    We  want  to  get  away  from  the  word  "dirt"  or  "mud"  and 
distinguish  those  roads  by  the  name  of  township  roads.    You  see, 
under  the  system  which  we  are  getting  into  shape  in  Pennsylvania, 
we  have  these  8,800  miles  of  main  highways  taken  over  by  the  State, 
known  as  State  roads,  to  be  built  and  maintained  forever  by  the 
State  itself  at  the  expense  of  the  State.    Then  we  liave  the  State 
4id  roads,  which  are  built  in  connection  with  the  counties  and  town- 
ships the  State  paying  one-half  of  the  expense,  the  countv'  one-quarter 
and  the  township  'one-quarter.    Then  we  have  80,000  miles  of  road, 
which  are  maintained  entirely  or  principally  at  the  expense  of  tlie 
townships,  as  has  been  the  case  heretofore,  but  we  want  the  State 
to  help  in  the  maintenance  of  those  and  the  construction  of  those 
township  roads,  and  I  want  to  call  them  Township  Roads  here. 
And  am  very  glad  that  our  distinguished  United  States  Senator  has 
preceded  me,  and  in  connection  with  the  remarks  which  he  made 
as  to  the  Federal  Aid  to  the  States,  he  spoke  of  how  in  some  parts 
of  our  nation  there  are  those  States  which  are  financially  weak 
and  unable  to  do  foi-  the  highways  in  those  states  what  Pennsylvania 
is  doing  for  hers. 

In  other  words,  the  idea  is  for  the  strong  to  help  the  weak  and 
that  is  what  we  want.  We  want  the  great  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania  to  help  those  of  us  who  live  in  the  sparsely  settled 
districts  where  we  don't  have  sufficient  money  to  maintain  or  con- 
struct good  township  roads.  Now  these  township  roads  may  not 
necessarily,  although  under  the  supervision  of  the  township,  he 
merely  township  roads.  In  many  parts  of  our  State  we  have  material, 
such  as  stone,  in  some  counties  lime  block  and  other  materials,  to 
construct  an  inexpensive  stone  road  or  partially  permanent  road, 
which  could  be  rightly  termed  an  improved  road  by  the  township, 
and  what  money  we  get  from  the  State  we  want  to  put  into  such  kind 
of  roads,  with  our  na^tive  helpers  to  be  paid  by  our  native  Supervisors 
and  using  our  natvie  material.  So  those  are  the  kind  of  roads  which 
we  want  to  build  u]ider  State  Aid  and  why  do  we  ask  for  State  Aid 
in  our  township  roads? 

First,  I  want  it,  my  friends,  for  the  equalization  of  taxation.  That 
is  our  principal  argument  in  favor  of  such  aid  for  these  township 
roads.  We  base  our  claims  precisely  on  the  same  claims  that  were 
made  originally  in  asking  for  State  Aid  to  our  public  school  system. 
It  is  a  parallel  case  precisely.  We  ask  for  the  State  to  come  in  and 
help  us  in  our  rural  townships  in  the  construction  and  maintenance 
of  our  township  roads,  for  the  same  reason  that  we  asked  the  State 
to  come  in  and  help  us  in  our  public  school  system  in  providing 
better  schools  in  our  country  districts;  and  the  State  appropriation 
for  schools  is  not  confined  to  high  schools  alone  and  to  our  colleges 
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but  the  very  smallest  country  school  district  receives  aid  froni  the 
State,  and  rightly,  too;  and  for  that  reason  we  ask  for  State  Aid  for 
the  country  roads  which  are  way  back  on  the  hillside,  for  the  equali- 
zation of  taxation;  that  is  the  principal  reason.  We  don't  deny 
that  fact,  that  we  ask  State  Aid  for  that  reason,  for  we  find,  in 
consulting  the  reports  of  the  Auditor  General  for  the  year  1910,  that 
the  aggregate  appraised  value  of  real  estate  in  Pennsylvania  for  that 
year  was  four  billion,  six  hundred  and  thirty-five  million,  five  hun- 
dred and  forty-seven  thousand  and  some  odd  dollars.  The  taxes  col- 
lected on  that  amounted  to  |77,346,540,  or  an  average  of  a  little  over 
16  mills.  We  find  also  in  the  same  report  that  the  appraised  value  of 
personal  and  corporate  property  in  Pennsylvania  was  nine  billion, 
two  hundred  and  five  million,  eight  liundred  and  forty  thousand  and 
some  odd  dollars,  or,  in  other  Avords,  twice  the  value  of  real  estate 
in  Pennsylvania,  and  we  find  that  this  property  paid  into  the  State 
as  taxes,  |14,516,588,  or  in  other  words,  about  3|  mills. 

Now,  in  short,  mv  friends,  the  difference  is  between  taxes  to  the 
extent  of  16  mills  upon  real  estate  and  in  round  numbers,  4  mills 
upon  perso]ial  and  corporate  property.  It  is  true,  that  we  who  own 
real  estate  do  not  pay  money  directly  into  the  State  Treasury  for 
taxes,  but  nevertheless  we  pay  taxes,  even  if  they  are  for  our  local 
support,  for  our  local  benefit;  they  are  taxes  upon  our  property  and 
we  feel  that  to  help  to  equalize  this  great  difference  between  the  tax 
on  real  estate  and  the  tax  on  corporate  and  personal  property,  that 
the  tax  on  corporate  and  personal  property  should  be  increased  to 
some  extent,  to  an  extent  suiiicient  to  revert  back  to  the  townships 
three  million  dollars  or  a  million  and  a  half  dollars,  which  would 
provide  about  |20  per  mile  to  the  townships  to  help  them  in  the 
construction  of  better  highways  in  those  townships.  The  principle 
is  exactly  the  same  as  has  been  followed  in  the  school  appropriations, 
and  we  are  asking  for  the  same  principle  to  be  laid  down  now  and 
become  a  policy  of  the  State  in  its  attitude  toward  the  highways 
back  in  the  country  districts. 

Then  we  have  as  another  reason  that  the  type  of  roads  which  we 
are  now  building  and  which  are  being  constructed  by  the  Highway 
Department  at  the  present  time,  as  described  by  Col.  Foster,  on  the 
8,800  miles  which  they  are  maintaining  and  putting  in  proper  shape 
as  earth  roads,  and  all  of  you  know  about  those  roads,  those  roads 
extend  all  over  the  Commonwealth,  they  are  putting  them  up  in 
splendid  shape,  and  that  is  an  object  lesson  to  us  that  we  want  our 
roads  in  that  shape.  But  it  is  a  physical  and  financial  impossibility 
in  many  districts  of  Pennsylvania  to  raise  money  by  taxation  to  fix 
our  roads  in  that  way.   We  want  that  kind  of  roads. 

I  will  take,  in  connection  with  the  system  which  was  made  as  to  the 
taxation  of  Pennsylvania  as  a  whole,  to  corroborate  that  and  to  know 
that  it  was  true,  T  took  the  pains  to  communicate  with  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  in  every  township  in  my  county;  I  put  the  question  and 
got  reports  from  them  as  to  the  valuation  of  their  real  estate  and 
the  taxes  which  they  levied,  and  I  got  for  the  average  of  our  county 
as  follows:  For  roads  the  taxation  in  Susquehanna  county,  the 
niillage  is  12^  mills;  for  schools,  15|;  for  county  purposes,  8;  for 
poor,  4,  making  a  total  of  40  mills  tax.  I  know  that's  a  revelation  to 
you  who  live  in  Allegheny  county.   I  was  down  in  Lancaster  county 
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s.ome  months  ago  and  it  was  a  revelation  to  them  that  these  counties 
in  the  northern  tier  were  so  heavily  taxed  to  maintain  their  local 
government.  I  want  to  be  fair  in  this  matter  and  that  is  to  say  that 
in  the  valuation  of  our  property,  it  is  only  valued  at  half,  at  about 
half,  the  assessed  valuation  is  about  half,  so  as  to  be  perfectly  fair, 
we  want  to  cut  the  millage  in  two  to  bring  it  down  to  20  mills,  so 
then  to  be  perfectly  fair  we  will  bring  it  down  to  20  mills.  Susque- 
hanna county  is  only  the  average  county,  and  there  are  some  worse 
off  than  we  are  and  many  much  better  off  than  we  are,  but  it  is  an 
average  county,  and  there  is  not  a  township  in  that  county  but  what 
levies  10  mills  for  roads,  tlie  full  limit,  and  then  goes  to  our  court 
and  asks  for  an  additional  millage  for  the  construction  of  roads. 

Then  we  have  another  excellent  reason,  which  is  going  to  be  more 
and  more  a  good  reason  for  State  Aid,  and  that  is  that  when  we  get 
these  principal  roads  constructed,  of  a  high  type  of  construction, 
which  we  will  have  in  a  few  years,  especially  if  we  can  get  the  money 
to  do  it  by  this  fifty  million  dollar  bond  issue,  we  all  know  that 
where  there  is  a  good  piece  of  road  we  will  drive  out  of  our  way 
for  miles  to  get  down  to  that  piece  of  road  and  that  means,  of  course, 
additional  wear  upon  that  road.  If  the  township  roads  are  improved, 
if  they  are  made  better,  it  is  a  matter  of  economy  for  the  Common- 
wealth to  assist  those  townships  in  making  their  roads  better,  so  that 
those  of  us  who  live  off  the  State  highways  will  travel  on  our  own 
roads  and  there  will  be  less  travel  upon  the  State  highways.  This 
may  seem  a  trivial  matter,  but  it  is  not  trivial,  for  every  time  a 
vehicle  goes  over  a  road  you  take  some  of  the  life  out  of  that  road, 
and  it  has  been  estimated  by  a  friend  of  mine,  and  this  thought  came 
from  this  friend,  who  was  Senator  of  Lancaster  county;  in  his 
own  words  he  claims  that  it  will  save  the  State  on  the  wear  and  tear 
of  its  own  State  highways,  a  million  dollars  a  year  if  we  can  have 
better  roads  back  in  the  country,  and  we  are  only  asking  for  a 
million  dollars  and  a  half. 

Then  another  reason  why  we  ask  for  State  Aid  is,  that  by  the  State 
giving  financial  aid  to  the  townships,  the  State  then  has  a  right  to 
come  into  the  township  and  say  to  our  township  supervisors  how 
they  shall  spend  this  money,  not  in  a  dictatorial  fashion.  And  we 
have  a  Highway  Department,  which  is  organized,  which  is  filled,  or 
will  be,  in  a  few  years,  with  competent  road  builders. 

1  want  to  say,  my  friends,  that  I  think  that  considering  the  short 
time  since  the  reorganization  of  the  Highway  Department,  that  the 
progress  they  made  in  organization  is  something  wonderful,  when 
you  consider  that  Mr.  Bigelow  took  hold  of  this  work  in  this  Depart- 
ment without  any  practical  road  builders  and  had  to  take  green 
people  who  had  no  training  as  to  road  construction,  had  to  take  these 
men  and  make  road  builders  out  of  them ;  the  wonder  to  me  is  that 
they  haven't  made  more  mistakes  than  they  have.  But  that  is 
rapidly  disappearing,  because  the  men  are  being  trained  all  over 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania  and  you  are  going  to  have  trained  road 
builders.  Why  not  let  those  men  come  into  our  townships  and  tell 
us  how  to  do  the  work?  They  have  the  experience  and  the  knowledge 
and  we  can  get  not  only  money  from  the  State,  but  some  of  the 
gray  mater  from  these  people  who  know  how  and  thereby  assist  us 
in  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  our  township  roads. 
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Another  reason  why  we  ask  State  Aid  is,  that  this  is  the  day  of 
automobiles  and  they  are  everywhere  over  the  State.  The  State 
taxes  these  people  by  a  license;  this  tax  goes  into  the  State  fimds 
and  is  expended  on  the  roads ;  yet  these  automobiles  travel  on  all  the 
roads  of  the  State,  they  travel  on  our  township  roads  and  in  a  sense 
j'aise  havoc  with  those  roads.  The  State  gets  this  money  from  the 
automobiles  and  we  feel  that  some  of  it  should  be  turned  over  to  us  to 
'•elp  us  maintain  the  earth  roads.  Not  only  earth  roads;  we  Avant 
rhem  to  be  made  of  stone  just  as  fast  as  they  can  be  and  want  the 
State  to  aid  us  in  this  work. 

There  is  one  bill  which  has  passed  the  Legislature  recently  and 
has  been  signed  by  our  Governor,  known  as  the  Supervisors'  Conven- 
tion Bill,  which,  to  my  mind,  will  mean  a  great  deal  to  the  country 
districts  of  Pennsylvania.  It  provides  for  the  holding  of  at  least  one 
annual  convention  of  the  supervisors  of  every  county,  either  at  the 
county  seat  or  principal  town,  wherever  they  may  choose,  and  that 
those  supervisors  shall  be  paid  for  attending  that  convention  and 
that  at  that  convention  the  county  commissioners  are  to  provide  a 
sum  not  to  exceed  |175,  to  be  used  for  getting  to  that  meeting  fjrac- 
tical  road  men  who  will  tell  us  how  to  perform  our  work,  tell  the 
supervisors  how  to  perform  their  woi'k  and  duties  as  supervisors, 
and  thereby  I  believe  that  in  a  few  years  we  Avill  find  that  this  one 
bill  will  mean  the  improvement  of  our  township  roads  to  a  great 
extent. 

Now,  I  am  verj  proud  to  have  been  connected  with  this  movement 
and  to  liave  done  what  I  could,  in  a  small  way,  these  several  tei'ms 
T  have  served  in  the  Legislature,  toward  the  improvement  of  the 
roads  of  our  Commonwealth.  The  time  has  gone  past  when  any  man 
needs  to  be  argued  with  as  to  the  benefit  of  good  roads.  We  will 
agree  upon  that.  I  have  seen  the  time  when  we  had  to  argue  that, 
but  we  don't  any  more.  We  all  want  them.  The  question  is,  how  to 
get  them  and  to  get  them  as  quickly  as  possible,  in  our  own  lifetime, 
as  Senator  Penrose  said,  we  want  to  ride  on  these  roads  ourselves; 
we  want  to  have  some  benefit  from  them  Avhile  we  live  and  our 
children  after  us  should  have  some  benefit  and  will  have  the  benefit 
of  it,  but  we  want  some  benefit  in  our  own  generation,  and  I  am 
very  proud  to  be  associated  with  the  present  administration  in  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  with  our  Governoi',  whose  heart  and  soul  is 
back  of  this  movement  for  good  roads  in  Pennsylvania  and  whose 
administration  will  go  down  in  the  annals  of  Pennsylvania  as  the 
administration,  which  initiated  and  gave  such  a  splendid  start;  and 
T  hope  not  only  a  start,  but  before  he  ceases  his  duties  as  Governor 
of  Pennsylvania,  T  hope  to  see  many,  many  hundred  of  miles  of  the 
best  type  of  roads  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  I  am  very  glad 
to  be  connected  with  that  administration,  with  this  movement  and 
hope  that  we  can  connect  up  Avith  that — take  the  next  advance  step 
and  connect  with  that  system  the  townships  of  our  State,  the  tOAvnship 
roads,  the  toAvnship  supervisors,  and  connect  them  up  with  our  High- 
way Department,  and  thereby  have,  to  my  mind,  if  I  am  competent  to 
judge  from  the  study  of  all  the  States  in  the  Union  as  ta  road  con- 
struction, Pennsylvania  Avill  lead  them  all  in  the  most  magnificent 
system  of  public  roads  of  any  State  in  the  Union 
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GOVERNOR  TENER:    Ladies  and  Gentlemen:    I  take  it  that 
this  is  more  or  less  of  a  family  gathering  here,  from  the  State  ponu 
of  view  and  that  the  hard  and  fast  rule  which  usually  prevails_  m 
strictly  parliamentary  bodies  will  not  be  held  against  me  for  speaking 
twice  on  the  same  subject.    But  T  am  particularly  interested  m  the 
obiect  and  the  purposes  of  this  meeting.   True  it  is,  as  I  said  before, 
T  am  not  a  farmer,  and  yet,  in  my  work  at  Harrasburg  I  conie  m 
close  contact,  not  only  with  many  of  the  farmers,  but  with  all  those 
things  in  an  executive  way  that  interest  the  farmer  and  I  want  to 
know  and  would  like  to  know  just  what  has  been  <^^i«c^^^j;^^t  th^^ 
meeting.    T  would  like  to  ask  of  you,  Mr.  Hutchison,  or  Mr._  Mai  tin, 
or  the  Secretary  here,  or  Mr.  Surface,  if  these  gentlemen,  coming  from 
remote  distances  as  well  as  those  at  home  here,  know  ]ust  what  is 
beino-  done  by  the  State  for  the  farmer;  hoV  the  Legislature  is  en- 
deavorino-  at  this  Session,  as  it  never  did  before,  to  meet  the  wants 
of  the  farmer?   We  all  realize  and  we  do  not  need  to  be  farniers  to 
vealize  that  the  happy-go-lucky  way  of  running  a_  farm  m  the  old 
days  is  now  out  of  date,  and  that  you  must  at  this  time  apply  the 
proper  scientific  and  sanitary  measures  and  rules  and  all  ot  that  lor 
the  proper  conduct  and  for  the  profitable  conduct  of  your  farm  and 
many  farmers  there  are  today,  I  am  sure,  who  have  not  had  the 
advantncre  of  gaining  that  scientific  knowledge,  many  of  you  have 
not  been^through  State  College,  many  of  you  have  not  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  oaining  all  that,  and  yet  that  knowledge  is  at  hand,  that 
knowledge^is  free  to  every  farmer  and  everyone  interested  m  it  m  the 

*^^Up^untirthis  time,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  was  somewhat 
handicapped  in  disseminating  that  information,  but  now,  with  an 
appropriation  and  with  a  bill  passed  expressly  for  the  purpose  today 
we  feel  that  the  State  Government  and  all  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture means  in  helpfulness  to  agriculture  and  to  the  farmer,^  is 
at  your  disposal.  You  are  familiar  with  the  splendid  work  being 
done  by  Dr.  Surface  in  his  Department  and  its  far-reaching  and 
splendid  beneficial  effects,  and  today  we  are  ready  to  carry  that 
right  to  the  farm,  and  so,  if  there  be  any  trouble  with  your  planting, 
with  your  crops,  with  your  soil,  with  your  trees,  you  have  at  hand  at 
your  call,  free  by  the  State,  the  expert  who  will  come  to  your 

^^rwant  to  know  if  that  has  been  discussed,  Mr.  Secretary,  and  if 
everyone  here  is  perfectly  familiar  with  that  advantage  which  they 
now  have I  would  like  to  know  if  you  have  discussed,  for  instance, 
the  State  Fair  proposition,  which  is  recommended  m  my  message 
and  which  was  asked  for  by  many  of  the  farmers  although  there 
is  some  opposition  now  by  officers  of  local  fairs,  but  I  think  that 
that  opposition  should  not  prevail,  for  the  reason  that  the  greater 
the  fair  the  greater  the  exhibition,  the  more  people  will  come  to 
it  and  the  further  its  good  influence  will  be  radiated  throughout  the 
State  In  other  words,  if  you  have  a  good  State  Fair  in  Pennsyl- 
vania' you  are  bound  to  have  good  local  fairs,  because  the  prize  ex- 
hibits of  that  State  Fair  will  go  among  these  other  fairs  and  all 
the  thinos  that  are  of  interest  and  that  are  of  benefit  to  the  farm- 
ers in  a  real,  practical,  genuine  way,  the  State  Fair  is  committed  to 
and  is  endeavoring  to  accomplish  through  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment and  other  Departments  of  the  State. 
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I  am  asked  at  this  time  that  the  program  be  filled  up  and  con- 
cluded by  one  who  usually  pronounces  the  benediction  on  occasions 
of  this  kind,  a  live  wire  from  your  adjoining  county  of  Allegheny, 
one  of  the  County  Commissioners,  who  has  had  a  very  great  deal 
of  experience  in  road  building  and  in  contracting  for  roads.  In 
that  county  of  Allegheny,  they  have  built  almost  entirely  of  them- 
selves and  with  their  own  money,  more  than  400  miles  of  improved 
roads,  and  have  within  the  confines  of  that  county,  by  purchase  as 
well  as  by  construction,  altogether  some  500  miles,  half  as  much, 
nearly  half  as  much  as  the  entire  State  of  Pennsylvania.  I  take 
great  pleasure  in  introducing  one  who  is,  I  am  sure,  known  to 
most  of  you,  the  Hon.  J.  Denny  O'Neil,  of  Pittsburg. 

MR.  O'NEIL:  Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  Governor 
Tener  and  Senator  Penrose:  I  was  one  of  the  few  fellows  over  in 
Allegheny  county  who  made  a  hard  fight  for  Governor  Tener  and 
I  have  never  for  one  moment  regretted  that  he  was  elected  Governor. 

GOVERNOR  TENER:  I  want  to  remind  the  Commissioner  that 
this  is  altogether  a  non-partisan  gathering. 

MR.  O'NEIL:  I  can  speak  my  mind  freely,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
because  the  very  last  bill  that  Allegheny  county  was  interested  in, 
was  signed  by  the  Governor  the  other  day,  and  when  his  term  as 
Chief  Executive  of  this  State  is  over  and  he  retires  from  public 
life,  he  will  go  down  into  history  as  one  of  the  greatest  Governors 
Pennsylvania  ever  had,  and  I  say  that  from  my  experience  with  him 
as  a  public  official  and  a  business  man  and  from  several  months' 
experience  in  Harrisburg  trying  to  secure  legislation  that  would 
be  for  the  benefit,  not  only  of  Allegheny  county,  but  for  the  benefit 
of  the  whole  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

I  have  absolute  faith  in  good  roads.  I  have  the  distinguished 
honor  of  being  a  member  of  the  Board  of  County  Commissioners  of 
Allegheny  county  and  that  county  contains  one-sixth  of  the  total 
wealth  of  this  whole  State  of  Pennsylvania.  It  is  a  county  whose 
assessed  valuation  is  greater  than  that  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire 
and  Vermont  combined.  There  are  18  states  in  the  Union  that 
have  a  lower  assessed  valuation  than  the  county  of  Allegheny  and 
from  a  county  like  that  you  can  expect  big  things.  We  have  at  the 
present  time  450  miles  of  roads  that  were  constructed  by  our  county. 
We  have  about  50  miles  of  roads  that  were  toll  roads  and  that 
have  been  taken  over  by  the  county  and  we  have  spent  in  excess  of 
111,000.000  to  build  those  roads,  and  I  want  to  say  as  a  business 
man  and  as  a  banker,  that  it  is  the  best  investment  that  Allegheny 
county  has  ever  made.  I  know  farms  in  Allegheny  county  on  some  of 
our  improved  roads,  that  two  or  three  years  after  we  improved 
those  roads,  they  not  only  doubled  in  value,  but  in  some  sections 
where  the  land  came  into  use  for  residence  purposes,  the  value  in- 
creased ten  times  the  price  they  sold  at  previous  to  the  road  being  con- 
structed. That  is  the  best  investment  any  community  can  make,  be- 
cause when  you  construct  good  roads  in  the  vicinity  where  farmers 
live,  you  are  going  to  retain  those  farmers  and  going  to  get  a  better 
class  of  farmers.  Why,  men,  one  of  your  own  members  here  said  that 
the  future  of  this  country  depends  upon  the  boys  who  come  from  the 
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farms,  and  as  a  practical  politician  and  as  a  practical  business  man 
and  as  a  man  who  has  had  great  deal  of  experience  in  our  cities, 
I  want  to  say  that  every  word  of  that  is  true.  Why,  if  it  were  not 
for  the  people  who  come  into  our  city  to  balance  us  up  and  keep 
us  in  the  straight  path,  if  it  were  not  for  the  farmers,  God  pity  this 
great  State  and  this  great  nation  of  ours. 

Now,  I  am  interested  in  good  roads  and  I  have  had  a  good  deal 
of  experience  and  we  hear  some  of  the  farmers  complain  about  die 
high  cost  of  constructing  roads.   We  have  maintained  a  steady  road 
construction  in  every  state  in  the  Union  and  there  are  no  other 
conditions  that  confront  us  when  we  go  to  build  roads  just  the 
same  as  those  in  Pennsylvania.    We  have  a  peculiar  soil,  cut  up  by 
mountains  and  hills  and  rivers,  and  we  have  heavy  traffic,  and  it 
is  natural  that  our  roads  should  cost  more  to  build  because  we 
have  got  to  build  them  better  than  in  most  of  the  states  of  the 
Union.    In  New  Jersey,  where  they  are  building  sand  roads,  or 
out  in  the  West,  where  they  take  a  road  machine  and  round  up  the 
road  in  the  center,  it's  no  wonder  they  can  build  roads  for  |300  a 
mile;  but  in  Pennsylvania,  to  build  a  road  that  will  last  and  meet 
the  requirements,  you  have  got  to  spend  from  |1 4,000  to  $20,000  a 
mile,  depending  on  the  construction  of  that  road.    But  no  matter 
what  the  road  costs,  it  is  the  best  investment  for  the  people  that 
they  can  possibly  make.    The  form  or  type  of  road  has  been  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Foster  and  other  gentlemen  and  I  believe  it  has 
been  said'  that  we  have  practically  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
the  roads  in  the  future  must  be  on  a  concrete  foundation  in  most 
places  and  in  most  sections.    A  macadam  road  will  be  built  where 
the  country  is  pretty  well  built  up  and  a  bituminous  road  in  towns 
and  in  the  vicinity  of  cities  and  boroughs.    The  construction  of 
brick  roads  is  another  thing  we  have  been  greatly  interested  in  and 
I  have  been  going  through  the  county  and  State  to  some  extent, 
investigating  it. 

It  is  a  strange  phenomena  to  find  so  many  farmers  who  are  up- 
posed  to  this  bond  issue  for  the  construction  of  roads  by  the  State. 
I  cannot  imagine  why  any  farmer  will  reach  a  state  of  mind  where 
he  will  go  and  oppose  that  project.  I  want  to  tell  you,  men,  that 
when  those  roads  are  constructed  they  are  going  to  be  constructed 
and  maintained  by  the  corporations  and  it  is  right  that  they  should 
be,  it  is  right  that  they  should  keep  up  the  roads  of  this  State. 
As  Mr.  Jones  has  said,  they  have  not  paid  their  just  proportion  of 
the  taxes  and  if  we  construct  these  roads  and  leave  the  corporations 
to  pay  for  them,  you  are  going  to  benefit  and  it  is  going  to  equalize 
taxation.  That  will  make  it  fair,  and  T  tell  you,  if  you  would  only 
come  over  into  Allegheny  county  and  investigate  what  tlie  roads  have 
done  there,  you  will  not  be  misled  by  what  any  farmer  politician  may 
say  in  regard  to  the  construction  of  good  roads.  You  will  not 
only  vote  for  the  bond  issue  and  good  roads,  but  you  will  do  every- 
thing you  can  to  get  vour  neighbors  and  friends  to  do  so. 

I  have  congratulated  the  State  on  having  such  an  excellent  Gov- 
ernor, and  f  want  to  congratulate  the  State  on  having  such  an 
excellent  Highway  Commissioner  and  such  an  excellent  State  Road 
Engineer  as  Mr.  "Foster.  It  isn't  much  wonder  that  they  are  good, 
because  they  were  trained  out  in  Allegheny  county,  and  when  they 
wanted  a  Highway  Commissioner  and  an  engineer  to  construct  the 
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roads,  tliey  came  out  there  and  took  tliem  from  our  county.  T  am 
glad  they  did,  because  they  have  got  a  bigger  field  to  work  in,  and  our 
not  only  good  men,  but  have  the  ability  to  construct  your  roads  right, 
and  they  are  absolutely  honest  and-  everything  they  do  will  be  open 
and  aboVe  board  and  for  every  dollar  they  spend  you  are  going  to  get 
a  dollar  in  ^'alue  in  the  roads. 

1  don't  know  of  anything  else  I  could  say  to  you,  gentlenieii. 
I  believe  you  understand  the  conditions  better  than  we  of  the  city, 
but  don't  be  misled  by  any  story,  no  matter  from  what  source,  that 
the  farmers  ought  to  oppose  this  fifty  million  dollar  bond  issue. 
One  of  the  reasons  why  they  have  been  opposing  it  in  the  past  is 
the  false  impression  among  so  many  that  all  politicians  are  dishonest. 
I  am  not  a  politician,  I  am  a  business  man,  but  I  have  held  political 
offices  and  have  come  in  contact  with  the  politicians  of  this  State, 
and  they  will  avei'age  as  high,  if  not  higher,  than  any  other  class, 
and  it  is  a  shame  and  will  result  in  evil  to  our  county  if  we  do 
not  stop  this  unjust  criticism,  particularly  on  the  part  of  the  yellow 
journals,  this  criticism  of  every  man  who  holds  public  place.  There 
are  papers  published  in  this  State  that  are  a  menace  to  the  State 
and  the  nation,  and  the  citizenship  of  Pennsylvania  ought  to  rebuke 
the  stories  sent  broadcast  in  an  attempt  to  tarnish  the  name  and 
reputation  of  every  man  that  holds  a  public  office.  If  you  compare 
the  public  men  that  I  know  with  the  men  who  are  the  authors  of 
those  stories  and  the  publishers  of  those  papers,  you  will  find  that 
there  is  no  comparison  at  all  between  them.  Some  of  those  fellows 
are  so  low  down,  so  degenerate,  that  I  will  not  say  what  I  think  about 
them;  you  can  imagine  the  rest. 

The  CHAIRMAN :  I  tell  you,  Avhen  a  man  strikes  Billy  Sunday's 
trail  he  just  goes  all  over  him. 

Now  friends,  we  have  had  here  a  feast  of  good  things  on  this 
road  question,  discussion  that  will  af¥ect  not  only  the  audience 
present  here  today,  but  will  go  out  all  over  this  Commonwealth  and 
this  nation.  We  have  taken  a  step  forward  in  this  important  work. 
We've  got  a  good  friend  here  that's  my  boss,  but  I  am  his  today. 
When  he  gets  a  chance  he  takes  a  whack  at  me.  Now,  I  just  want 
my  good  friend,  one  whom  I  love  and  esteem,  Secretary  Critchfleld, 
to  say  just  a  word  at-  the  close  of  this  meeting.  Give  him  your  close 
attention.  He  is  a  farmer  from  Somerset  county,  the  place  where 
yesterday  or  the  day  before,  he  stated  it  was  a  land  overflowing  with 
milk  and  honey. 

SECRETARY  CRITCHFIELI) :  When  T  was  coming  up  the 
road  day  before  yesterday,  I  heard  two  gentlemen  talking  about 
some  of  the  products  of  this  section  of  country  and  became  very  much 
interested.  One  said  to  the  other,  "How  much  are  you  getting  a 
gallon  for  your  maple  syrup?"  and  he  said,  "Seven  dollars."  Well, 
then  I  became  still  more  interested.  I  thought  here  is  the  greatest 
market  for  Somerset  county  that  has  ever  opened  anywhere,  and 
I  listened  intently.  They  were  sitting  a  little  distance  from  me  and 
then  one  of  the  men  said,  "That  is,  when  it  is  bottled  in  Bond."  And 
then  I  began  to  realize  that  they  were  taking  the  names  that  we 
apply  to  our  good  things  and  applying  them  to  some  other  things 
in  some  other  sections  of  the  country. 
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Now,  I  am  glad  to  have  this  opportunity  to  just  say  a  word  at 
the  close,  because  I  want  to  answer  the  very  pertinent  questivon 
that  was  asked  by  the  Governor.  The  Governor  told  us  at  the  out- 
set, when  he  began  speaking,  that  he  was  not  a  farmer  and  didn't 
know  that  he  ever  would  be.  If  I  had  not  already  known  that  he 
was  not  a  farmer,  I  would  have  known  it  after  he  said  he  would 
like  to  know  whether  the  farmers  knew  what  the  Legislature  was 
doing.  I  want  to  say  to  you  that  there  is  no  class  of  citizens  in  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  or  any  other  state  that  keep  as  close  a  watch 
upon  their  representatives  in  the  Senate  as  well  as  the  General 
Assembly,  as  the  farmers.  And  T  will  venture  to  say  that  there  is 
not,  from  Susquehanna,  away  off  to  Greene  county  in  the  southwest- 
ern portion  of  the  Commonwealth,  a  farmer  to  be  found,  but  what 
can  tell  what  is  going  on  at  Harrisburg  today. 

,  GOVERNOR  TENER :    Wise  man. 

The  SECRETARY:  Thank  you.  However,  to  answer  your  ques- 
tion further,  there  has  been  nothing  said  with  relation  to  these 
matters  in  this  meeting.  We  have  had  the  program  to  follow  out 
and  one  of  the  items  in  the  program,  I  am  not  sure  whether  it  was 
mentioned  in  the  printed  program,  was  the  appointment  of  a  Com- 
mittee on  Resolutions,  and  if  the  men  who  have  not  been  doing 
their  duty  in  the  State  Legislature  or  the  National  Congress,  escape 
[  that  Committee,  they  will  do  well.  There  is  no  question  but  what 
the  Committee  on  Resolutions  will  give  expression  to  the  sentiment 
of  this  meeting  with  regard  to  what  has  been  done  by  the  present 
Legislature.  We  appreciate,  and  I  know  I  am  voicing  the  sentiments 
of  all  here,  which  will  be  expressed  by  the  Committee  on  Resolutions 
— I  know  I  am  voicing  their  sentiments  when  I  say  that  we  not 
only  know,  but  we  appreciate  beyond  expression  what  the  General 
Assembly  is  doing  for  the  farmers  of  the  Commonwealth  and  what 
your  Excellency  has  been  pleased  to  give  your  executive  approval. 

It  has  been  a  very  g.'eat  pleasure  to  me  to  be  here  and  I  have 
been  more  interested  than  I  can  tell  you  in  listening  to  these  ex- 
cellent addresses  on  this  topic  that  is  so  full  of  interest  to  all  of  us. 
I  shall  go  away  with  very  pleasant  recollections  of  this  meeting  and 
the  opportunity  it  has  given  me  of  renewing  acquaintance  with 
some  of  my  old  associates  in  the  agricultural  work  of  western  Penn- 
sylvania. I  want  to  say  that,  before  the  adjournment,  I  hope  you 
will  give  an  opportunity  to  one  of  the  attorneys  of  the  town,  Mr. 
Eagleson,  I  believe,  who  has  a  word  to  say  in  behalf  of  the  Recep- 
tion Committee  of  this  City. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  I  want  to  say  to  the  Governor  that  in  tlie 
beginning  of  our  session,  when  the  Board  of  Agriculture  met,  we 
discussed  and  were  very  thankful  to  you  for  signing  the  Pure  Seed 
Bill.  It  is  a  measure  that  took  six  years  of  hard  work,  as  Mr.  J  ones 
knows,  to  get  through  the  Legislature,  a  bill  rl  the  kind  that  you 
have  signed,  and  they  have  been  very  thankful  to  you  for  it.  Now 
I  want  to  thank  these  good  people  of  Washington  county  for  the  in- 
terest they  have  taken  in  this  meeting,  and  to  you  people  who  have 
come  out  here  today  to  favor  us  with  your  presence  and  listen  to 
these  good  addresses  on  this  great  subject  that  lies  so  close  to  the 
hearts  of  the  people  of  this  Commonwealth,  I  hope  you  will  take  the 
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message  home  with  you  and  discuss  it  among  yourselves,  you  Insti- 
tute people,  you  gentlemen  who  go  out  as  instructors,  that  you 
will  go  out  as  upholders  of  good  roads  throughout  Pennsylvania 
and  will  do  your  pai't.  I  see  the  concrete  people  here  and  I  hope 
they  will  go  out  and  say  a  word  for  Pennsylvania;  some  of  you 
come  from  Iowa  and  other  places,  but  you  will  see  we  are  awake 
on  this  subject.  Now  we  will  have  a  word  from  the  Chairman  of  the 
Local  Committee  here,  Mr.  Eagleson,  I  believe,  is  the  name. 

MR.  EAGLESON:  I  haven't  much  to  say,  except  to  say  that 
the  Automobile  Club  of  this  town  and  the  Country  Club,  who  are 
interested  with  the  Convention  delegates  and  so  on  here  in  the  ques- 
tion of  good  roads,  are  willing  to  help  out  in  this  matter,  and  this 
evening,  when  we  have  our  distinguished  guests  here,  the  Country 
Club  has  extended  an  invitation  to  Governor  Tener,  Senator  Pen- 
rose and  those  with  him  here,  to  take  dinner  at  the  Club  this  even- 
ing at  six  o'clock,  and  have  provided  automobiles  to  take  them  out. 
Immediately  after  the  dinner,  we  have  also  endeavored  to  have  a 
number  of  automobiles  here  at  the  Court  House,  to  leave  about  seven 
o'clock,  and  we  extend  an  invitation  to  all  of  you  to  come  out  after 
dinner  and  receive.  We  are  sorry  we  cannot  take  you  all  out  there 
for  dinner,  but  the  conveniences  are  not  such  that  we  can  do  it. 
We  want  to  take  a  number  of  the  delegates  to  the  Country  Club  and 
wish  you  all  to  come.  Those  we  could  not  provide  automobiles  for 
and  who  wish  to  come,  can  take  the  trolley  car  at  seven  o'clock  -^nd 
get  off  at  the  Club,  and  we  would  like  to  have  as  many  as  possible 
come  out  to  the  Club  about  seven  o'clock  and  meet  the  Governor  and 
those  with  him. 

The  CHxilRMAN:    Director  Martin  has  a  word. 

DIRECTOR  MARTIN :  Now  my  friends,  you  have  observed  during 
the  discussions  to  Which  you  have  listened  during  these  two  or  three 
days,  that  I  have  been  a  silent  listener,  edified  and  instructed  along 
the  lines  of  highway  improvement.  Now,  at  the  hour  of  closing, 
honored  as  we  have  been  this  afternoon  by  a  visit  from  our  good 
Governor  and  our  Senior  Senator  and  these  gentlemen  who  have 
come  from  near  and  far  to  honor  us  with  their  presence, — now,  as 
we  close,  I  invite  the  audience,  our  county  managers,  our  lecturers 
and  others,  before  they  leave  the  house,  to  come  up  and  give  these 
honored  visitors  tlie  glad  hand  of  welcome. 

A  Member:  Mr.  Chairman  just  before  you  close,  I  would  ask 
whether  it  would  not  be  well  if  the  Committee  on  Resolutions  couldn't 
be  ready  to  report  at  the  close  of  the  night  session? 

DIRECTOR  MARTIN:  The  Committee  on  Resolutions  will  offer 
their  report  at  the  opening  of  the  evening  session. 

(The  meeting  then  adjourned,  afterward  the  audience  formed  in 
line  and  shook  hands  Vith  Governor  Tener  and  Senator  Penrose.) 
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Washington,  Pa.,  May  22,  1913.  7.30  P.  M. 
Mr.  A.  J.  Purdy,  Imperial,  Pa.,  Chairman. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN:  The  first  thing  iu  order  this  evening  will  be 
the  report  of  the  Resolutions  Committee. 

MR.  JOEL  A.  HERR:  Before  the  Committee  on  Resolutions  re- 
ports. I  Avould  like  to  offer  a  resolution. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Just  hold  it,  please,  until  after  the  Committee 
reports. 

MR.  JOEL  A.  HERR :  I  think  perhaps  it  should  be  placed  before 
the  Committee  and  if  they  want  to  incorporate  it  in  their  report, 
they  can  do  so.  Their  report  is  final.  I  don't  want  to  make  a  re- 
port after  the  Committee  has  reported. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Well,  perhaps  their  resolution  would  cover 
yours. 

MR.  JOEL  A.  HERR :  Well,  if  it  does,  all  right,  but  mine  should 
in  any  case  be  referred  to  them. 

The  CHAIRMAN :    We  are  ready  for  the  report. 

Prof.  Meuges,  Chairman  of  the  Resolution  Committee,  then  read  the 
report,  as  follows: 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  RESOLUTION 


1.  Resolved,  That  we,  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Farmers'  Normal  Institute  do  herebj'  express  our  hearty  appre- 
ciation and  extend  our  sincere  thanks  to  the  committee  of  citizens 
who  have  arranged  for  our  comfortable  entertainment  during  our 
stay  in  this  city;  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  for  furnishing  us  with  the 
commodious  hall  for  holding  the  sessions  of  this  Institute;  to  the 
Agricultural  Society  for  throwing  open  the  Fair  Grounds  for  our 
visit;  to  the  Street  Railroad  Company  for  transportation  to  and  from 
these  grounds;  to  the  Grange  of  this  county  for  the  part  taken  in 
arranging  for  our  comforts  and  to  the  Press  of  this  City  for  its  full 
and  well  written  reports  of  the  proceedings  of  our  meetings. 

2.  Resolved,  That  we  congratulate  the  Department  of  Farmers' 
Institute  in  obtaining,  and  that  we  thank  the  Legislature  for  passing, 
and  the  Governor  for  signing,  the  Bill  appropriating  |40,000  for  the 
employment  of  demonstrators  and  councillors  to  apply  with  the 
farmers,  the  best  approved  practical,  scientific  methods  of  agricul- 
ture, horticulture  and  in  the  application  of  the  various  activities 
of  the  dairy  and  animal  husbandry  adapted  to  the  various  climatic 
and  soil  conditions  of  the  State;  and  further.  That  we  earnestly 
solicit  the  co-operation  of  the  County  Chairmen  of  Institutes  and 
farmers  generally,  in  assisting  the  Department  and  the  demonstrators 
in  the  development  of  this  work.  Resolved,  That  we  earnestly  re- 
quest the  support  of  the  Legislators  of  the  various  counties  for  a 
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further  appropriation  of  |55,000  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Farm- 
ers' Institute  for  the  coming  two  years. 

3.  Resolved,  That  we  herewith  express  our  appreciation  of  the 
honor  conferred  upon  us  by  the  presence  of  the  Chief  Executive  of 
the  State,  Governor  John  K.  Tener,  and  the  Senior  United  States 
Senator,  Hon.  Boies  Penrose,  and  the  pleasure  of  their  excellent  and 
instructive  addresses.  Further,  That  we  commend  the  action  of  the 
Governor  and  the  legislative  bodies  for  their  generous  support  of 
agriculture  of  the  State.  Further,  That  we  endorse  the  attitude 
of  the  Governor  towards  the  creation  of  a  State  Fair,  believing  that 
such  action  will  more  rapidly  advance  agriculture. 

4  Resolved,  That  we  recommend  as  speedy  a  construction  of 
Post  Koads,  permanent  highways  and  earth  roads  throughout  the 
Commonwealth,  by  means  of  Federal  and  State  aid,  as  is  consistent 
with  good  finance  and  good  government. 

5  Resolved,  That  in  view  of  the  present  local  and  national  agi- 
tation for  the  inauguration  of  co-operation  among  the  farmers,  that 
we  endorse  the  establishment  of  a  bureau  to  assist  this  movement 
in  the  National  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  that  we  urge  our 
own  State  Department  to  obtain,  through  its  own  initiative  and 
throuf^h  the  assistance  of  other  available  agencies,  such  information 
as  may  be  of  assistance  to  the  farmers  of  the  State,  in  enabling  them 
through  their  local  organizations  to  form  business  relations  with 
consumers'  associations  so  as  to  sell  directly  to  these  organizations 
and  with  the  manufacturers  of  farm  equipments,  so  that  the  local 
organizations  may  buy  directly  from  the  manufacturers  and  eliminate 
all  unnecessary  intermediate  buying  and  selling  agencies. 

6  Resolved  That  we  endorse  the  movement  for  the  enactment 
of  a  law  by  the  National  Congress,  permitting  the  loaning  of  the 
postal  savings  deposits,  now  deposited  with  the  national  banks  at 
two  per  cent,  to  farmers  up  to  seventy  per  cent,  of  the  selling  value 
of  real  estate  and  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  selling  value  of  crops  and 
livestock;  with  a  long  time  mortgage  as  security  for  the  real  estate 
and  witli  such  security  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  for  the  absolute 
safety  for  loans  on  crops  and  livestock  at  the  rate  of  three  or  three 
and  one-half  per  cent,  interest.   .        •  • 

Since  it  has  pleased  the  Kuler  of  all  things  to  remove  from  our 
midst  by  death,  two  of  our  most  estimable  and  valued  County  Chair- 
men ilr.  A.  D.  Holman,  and  Samuel  McCreary,  be  it  ^  ^ 

7'  Resolved,  That  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  the  County 
Chairmen  and  Farmers'  Institute  Lecturers  have  sustained  an  m- 

''Som!'''a1so,  that  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  spread  upon  the 
minutes  and  a  copy  sent  to  the  bereaved  family 

Whereas,    Eeal  estate  is  paying  more  than  its  just  proportion  of 
-  taxes  and  t  is  proposed  to  still  farther  encumber  the  State  with  a 
loan  of  fifty  millioii  dollars  for  the  construction  of  roads,  while  we 
avor  good  Voads  and  their  maintenance  if  the  money  necessary  were 
ud?ciously  applied,  we  are  not  in  favor  of  the  proposed  loan  un  1 
means  are  provided  by  which  our  revenue  can  be  increased  without 
inflicting  still  higher  taxes  upon  the  public.  +i,^,:+>, 
And  whereas,    After  diligent  inquiry  it  is  found  that  nothwith- 
standin^Tthe  condition  of  our  highways  during  the  passing  century, 
?S  farmers  have  been  successful  in  marketing  all  their  products 
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until  this  time  and  bring  to  the  farm  all  the  supplies  required,  so 
there  remains  a  very  small  per  cent,  of  any  crop  that  is  seeking  a 
market  at  this  time. 

8.  Therefore,  be  it  Eesolved:  That  we  are  unalterably  opposed 
to  encumber  future  generations  with  a  debt  that  is  unnecessary  and 
uncalled  for  at  this  time. 

Franklin  Menges, 
J.  H.  Schultz, 
M.  E.  Conard. 

Committee. 

MK.  HUTCHISON:  I  ask  to  have  the  report  amended  in  two 
little  items  if  the  Chairman  will  agree,  and  that  is,  that  the  press,  not 
only  of  this  town,  be  thanked,  but  also  the  press  of  the  State,  which 
has  been  sending  out  the  reports  to  different  sections  of  the  State ; 
and  that  you  include  the  Hon.  E.  E.  Jones  and  Col.  Foster  in  that 
list  of  gentlemen  who  came  here  to  speak  to  you. 

PROF.  MENGES:    I  will  be  glad  to  accept  those  amendments. 

(It  was  then  moved  and  seconded  that  the  resolutions  be  adopted 
as  read) 

(On  motion,  the  resolutions  were  adopted  as  a  whole) 

DIRECTOR  MARTIN :  Mr.  Chairman,  there  was  an  action  this 
afternoon  calling  for  a  committee  to  take  under  consideration  the 
formation  of  a  better  plan  for  advertising  Farmers'  Institutes  by 
the  County  Chairmen.  We  would  appoint  on  this  Committee,  Mr. 
G  F  Barnes,  of  York;  J.  Aldus  Herr,  of  Lancaster;  H.  G.  McGowan, 
of  Berks;  S.  S.  Blyholder,  of  Armstrong,  and  Matthew  Eodgers,  of 
Juniata. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Is  there  anything  further  to  come  before 
the  meeting? 

DIRECTOR  MARTIN :    I  don't  know  of  anything,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  If  there  is  nothing  further,  we  will  now  in- 
troduce to  you  Mr.  Wittman,  who  will  give  us  a  talk  on  poultry. 

Mr.  Wittman  spoke  as  follows: 

SOME  PENNSYLVANIA  POULTRY  HOUSES,  GOOD  AND  BAD 


By  W.  THEO.  WITTMAN,  Allentown,  Pa. 


Two  months  ago,  when  I  first  knew  about  this,  it  happened  that 
I  had  a  lot  of  work  on  hand  and  could  not  pay  attention  to  it  until 
a  few  weeks  ago,  and  I  haven't  seen  a  single  one  of  these  slides  on 
the  screen  but  I  hope  they  will  turn  out  all  l  ight  and  that  you  will 
like  them  I  had  absolutely  no  material.  When  I  had  fhe  fire  at 
Mount  Gretna  I  lost  all  the  pictures  and  even  my  camera  and  what- 
ever pictures  I  have  had  since  were  used  in  articles  sold  to  various 
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papers,  so  I  had  to  start  from  the  very  beginning  and  these  are  all 
new  pictures  and  I  haven't  seen  any  of  them  on  the  screen. 

We  will  have  the  first  one  now.  One  way  of  getting  these  pictures 
was  by  getting  a  team  and  getting  right  out  in  the  country  and 
getting  farm  poultry.  That  was  the  very  first  chicken  house  we 
found.  That  is  within  a  mile  of  Allentown.  That  is  a  very  fine 
farm.  Eight  across  the  street  from  this  old  chicken  house  there 
is  a  magnificent  barn  with  a  herd  of  wonderful  Holstein  cattle  and 
that's  what  that  farmer  thought  of  his  chickens — an  old  hole.  That 
is  the  next  farm.  That  fellow  had  his  chickens  sleeping  above  the 
pig  pen,  a  mighty  poor  place  to  have  chickens.  The  conditions 
were  very  bad  on  that  particular  Lehigh  County  farm.  We  are  go- 
ing to  hurry  through  these  pictures.  There's  three  men  on  to-night 
and  we  are  going  through  very  quickly.  The  next  farm  has  a  fresh 
air  poultry  house.  The  chicken  business  looked  good  to  this  farmer 
and  I  believe  that  house  was  open  like  that  all  winter.  He  had  a  cur- 
tain here,  but  he  told  me  he  had  not  been  using  it,  and  he  had 
some  splendid  chickens,  as  you  will  see  in  the  next  picture.  (The 
operator  couldn't  find  the  slide  for  the  next  picture).  That's  a 
Lehigh  county  farm.  That  fellow  has  a  splendid  place  for  chickens 
and  has  a  beautiful  sunny  slope.  The  only  objection  would  be  that 
he  has  the  chicken  house  between  his  own  home  and  the  public  road. 
I  would  not  think  that  was  a  good  place.  I  would  want  my  home 
the  most  prominent  thing  on  the  farm,  but  he  had  a  splendid  place 
for  chickens,  and  while  he  had  a  lot  of  grass  in  his  chicken  house, 
he  knew  enough  to  take  out  that  much,  at  least,  in  April,  and  things 
looked  very  good  on  that  farm  and  that  is  quite  a  nice  chicken  house. 
That  was  a  tAvo-story  chicken  house  on  a  Lehigh  county  farm.  I  took 
these  all  in  one  day.  He  had  an  entrance  at  the  back  and  one  over 
here.   The  upper  story  was  not  much  of  a  success,  he  told  me. 

This  is  a  barnyard.  When  we  arrived  at  this  farm,  the  barnyard  was 
just  full  of  chickens.  Eight  over  here  is  a  pig  pen.  The  pig  pen  was 
full  of  chickens  and  my  own  opinion  is,  that  is  a  mighty  poor  place 
to  have  chickens,  in  the  pig  pen  and  on  the  manure  pile.  We  chased 
them  all  off.  One  rooster  didn't  like  it  and  he  got  up  on  the  fence 
and  crowed  and  crowed  and  tried  to  tell  us  fellows  that  we  didn't 
know  much  about  chickens,  anyhow.  He  liked  the  old-fashioned  way 
of  staying  on  the  manure  pile.  There's  the  picture  I  wanted  to 
show  you  of  that  farm  that  had  a  fresh  air  chicken  house.  He  had 
a  splendid  white  Wyandotte  and  his  house  was  well  sheltered,  made 
of  cement,  mostly.    He  built  it  himself  and  it  cost  him  |64. 

A  Member:    What  size  was  it 

ME.  WITTMAN :  He  had  a  workshop  on  one  side,  38  feet,  front- 
age; he  had  some  old  material  around  the  farm  and  did  most  of  the 
work  himself.  This  is  one  of  his  white  Wyandotte  roosters  in  the 
foreground.  That  farmer  didn't  have  good  looking  chickens,  they 
were  all  sick;  if  you  can  see  what  this  means  you  understand  why 
they  were  sickly.  They  were  in  a  mud-hole;  he  put  his  chicken 
house  in  a  hole.  There  was  a  splendid  steel  roof  on  this,  but  he  had 
a  very,  very  poor  location.  His  chickens  are  always  bound  to  be  in 
poor  health  when  confined  in  a  mud-hole.  There  were  lots  of  ponds 
of  water  standing  around,  not  a  bit  of  glass  or  anything  likely  to 
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make  poultry  keeping  a  success.  These  are  of  Lehigh  county  farms, 
the  pictures'taken  in  April  by  myself  and  another  gentleman.  _  This 
is  the  interior  of  that  two-story  chicken  house.  We  found  it  dif- 
ficult to  get  interiors.  We  came  to  one  farm  where  the  chickens 
looked  poor  and  we  tried  to  get  the  interior.  This  farmer  feeds  his 
chickens  on  cobs.  He  had  been  doing  that  for  a  number  of  years. 
There  was  about  a  foot  of  corn  cobs  in  that  chicken  house,  mixed  up 
with  manure  and  dead  chickens.  The  smell  and  filth  was 
something  fierce  and  I  should  like  to  have  shown  it  on 
the  screen  to-night.  This  was  a  new  building.  These  conditions 
were  quite  fair.  I  shouldn't  like  that  slanting  roof  he  had,  but  that 
was  quite  a  sanitary  and  good  chicken  house. 

That  is  a  Lehigh  county  chicken  house.   That  is  2  by  12  ft.  m  front 
and  9  in  the  back,  giving  us  an  average  height  of  10  ft.   There  was  too 
much  glass  in  it.  ''This  describes  what  I  was  trying  to  get  at.  This 
is  the  chicken  a  foot  high,  with  a  10  ft.  ceiling;  it  goes  away 
up  there.    The  area  is  equal  to  a  6  ft.  man  in  a  house  with  a  60  ft. 
ceiling    We  men  could  not  live  in  houses  with  60  ft.  ceilings.  A 
6  ft.  man  builds  a  house  with  a  9  ft.  ceiling.   That  is  the  sort  of  house 
a  man  builds  for  himself,  but  he  builds  a  house  like  this  for  a  chicken. 
This  is  almost  the  limit,  a  foot  chicken  in  a  3-ft.  house.    That  had 
plenty  of  material  in  it  for  two  or  three  good  chicken  houses.    It  is 
entirely  too  high.  That  was  the  only  chicken  farm  we  found  that  day. 
There  were  1,200  chickens  in  that  meadow,  quite  large  ones  already, 
but  they  don't  show  on  there.    It  was  getting  late  at  night.    It  has 
not  been  very  easy  to  go  out  into  the  country  and  pick  out  a  whole 
lot  of  places.    In  the  afternoon  we  could  be  where  we  should  have 
been  in  the  morning  and  vice  versa.    Some  chicken  houses  we  had  no 
chance  at  any  time  of  day  to  get  a  good  picture.    There  was  one 
farmer  we  met— we  spied  around  looking  for  chicken  houses  and 
there  wasn't  any  in  sight;  then  it  struck  me  there  were  no  chickens 
either  and  the  farmer  was  watching  on  a  bench  and  I  called  to  him, 
"Don't  YOU  keep  any  chickens?"    He  said,  "No."  I  asked  him  why. 
He  replied  "I  don't  like  them."  "Why?"  He  said,  "I  don't  know; 
there  ain't  any  money  in  the  chicken  business,  anyhow.    The  other 
fellow  may  keep  chickens."    I  wish  everybody  that  felt  like  him 
would  quit  keeping  chickens.    I  said,  "Brother,  here's  my  hanc^,  I 
wish  there  was  a  whole  lot  of  farmers  like  yourself,  who,  when  they 
don't  like  chickens,  would  quit  keeping  them  and  give  the  people 
that  love  chickens  so  much  more  of  a  chance.  _ 

The  test  of  a  poultry  house  is.  Do  the  chickens  In-e  in  it?  Theie 
are  very  few  pictures  that  I  have— this  is  one  of  them  This  is  a 
fresh  air  chicken  house  in  which  you  don't  have  to  pen  the  chickens. 
There  is  no  way  of  penning  those  chickens  in  there;  they  wi  1  stay  in 
because  it's  got  plenty  of  sunlight  and  fresh  air  and  letter  and  scratchy 
ing  material  and  is  a  splendid  home  tor  chickens.  If  the  house  is 
rijht  the  chickens  will  live  in  it.  That  is  a  view  of  a  chicken  house 
of  the  same  sort.  That  is  the  interior  of  that  same  chicken  house. 
That  is  the  same  chicken  house  built  in  a  long  continuous  row,  by 
Dr  Kobert  Mead  Smith.  This  is  that  same  chicken  house  built  in  a 
long  continuous  row,  and  while  the  Doctor  is  a  new  man  at  the 
chicken  business,  he  is  one  of  the  most  successful  poultry  men  in 
Pennsylvania  to-day.  That  is  some  more  of  the  same  thing.  This 
is  an  interior  that  happened  to  be  good.    We  had  great  difficulty 
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in  getting  interiors.  We  put  down  this  curtain  and  got  the  interior 
of  the  Doctor's  chicken  house.  He  has  a  long  carrier  to  carry  the 
feed.  This  is  the  curtain.  This  is  the  sunshine  againt  it.  This  is 
home.  It  is  one  of  my  own  home  chicken  yards  and  this  picture  was 
taken  because  there  are  eight  white  Leghorns  out  of  15  that  made 
a  record  of  over  200  eggs  in  one  year.  Every  hen  you  see  there  laid 
over  200  eggs.  You  see  lots  of  green  grass  and  that  is  the  only  way 
to  keep  chickens,  on  green  grass.  Joseph  Tolman  ,of  Eocklaud,  Mass., 
invented  the  first  fresh  air  chicken  house.  All  honor  to  Tolman. 
There  is  a  plan  view. 

I  had  some  other  plan  views  of  chicken  houses,  but  I  shall  not  use 
them  to-night.  There  is  Dr.  Woods,  another  Massachusetts  man,  at 
Spring  Lake.  You  understand,  down  in  New  England  it  is  pretty 
cold,  yet  they  are  strong  on  fresh  air.  This  is  wide  open  the  year 
around.  This  is  Dr.  Woods'  house  in  Texas.  I  found  a  few  in  Texas 
last  year  when  I  was  down  there.  That  is  the  Wittman  fresh  air 
house ;  you  saw  that  a  minute  ago.  There's  one  thing  I  like  about  this 
house,  the  sunshine  in  here.  There's  a  streak  of  sunshine  comes 
clean  back  to  this  corner.  I  don't  know  whether  you  can  see  it  from 
there  or  not.  We  like  that  about  that  Wittman  house,  which  the 
other  fresh  air  houses  do  not  have,  every  inch  of  floor  covered  with 
sunshine  on  the  21st  of  December.  That's  another  fresh  air  house, 
the  Gollet.  I  had  a  beautiful  slide  and  dropped  it  and  broke  it  and 
had  nothing  but  this.  Here  is  a  chicken  house  that  is  nothing  but 
a  roof.  This  is  the  White  Plymouth  Eock  Farm.  It  is  a  pleasure 
to  go  on  that  chicken  farm  and  that  is  the  sort  of  house  they  believe 
in  down  in  New  England — cold  climate. 

Now  we  are  showing  you  a  big  Pennsylvania  poultry  farm  at  New- 
town, Pa.,  a  very  successful  poultry  farm,  one  that  has  been  in  ex- 
istence quite  a  number  of  years.  It  is  a  very  large  plant,  just  full 
of  chickens.  There  is  a  laying  house  and  here  is  another.  Un- 
fortunately, we  tried  to  get  too  much  on  that  picture.  That  is  one 
of  the  laying  houses,  inside  detail,  a  little  closer  by.  This  is  a  large 
commercial  proposition.  That  is  the  interior  of  that  same  laying 
house.  We  got  those  White  Leghorns  when  they  were  busy  scratch- 
ing. They  never  knew  we  were  taking  their  picture.  That  is  the 
incubator  cellar  in  that  same  place,  taken  before  the  2,400  8-capacity 
giant  incubator  went  in  it.  There's  one  of  their  brooder  houses  over 
in  New  England.  These  are  large  Pennsylvania  poultry  farms.  That's 
the  interior  of  the  brooder  house  where  they  start  the  little  White 
Leghorns. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that's  a  picture  of  Montgomery  county,  the 
plant  of  A.  J.  Fels,  a  young  man  who  ten  or  twelve  years  ago  was 
just  as  poor  as  poor  could  be,  didn't  have  anything,  and  to-day  his 
name  is  known  the  world  around.  To-day  there  is  practically  only 
one  man  living  that  has  as  good  White  Wyandottes  as  A.  J.  Fels. 
When  we  got  there  he  Avas  away.  There  was  a  little  boy  there  who 
happened  to  get  in  all  the  pictures.  He  was  a  very  smart  little  boy. 
He  told  one  thing  that  his  papa  wouldn't  like  to  have  told.  We 
got  around  to  one  pen  and  he  said,  ''That's  Teddy,  he's  never  been 
out;  been  in  Madison  Square  Garden."  "Does  your  papa  sell  eggs 
from  that  pen?"  "No,  but  some  men  the  other  day  offered  him  three 
dollars  an  egg  of  that  pen  and  he  sold  some  eggs."  There's  some  of 
the  colony  houses  on  Fels'  plant.    You  only  need  to  pass  the  place 
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to  know  it's  a  profitable  plant.  You  see  our  little  boy  took  to  us  and 
get  in  every  picture.  There's  the  farm,  paid  for  by  chickens.  I  under- 
stand Mr.  Fels  paid  for  all  that  farm  out  of  chicken  money.  It  is 
quite  a  good  farm,  quite  a  good  looking  place,  as  you  can  see  by  the 
picture. 

Now,  of  course,  in  taking  these  pictures  you  come  across  a  lot  of 
good  things.   Here  was  a  mighty  good  thing  sent  to  me  as  a  sample, 
a  parcel  post  egg  carrier  and  I  put  it  in  front  of  the  camera  and  I 
think  I  got  a  very  good  negative.    I  think  it  is  a  good  thing.  That 
was  a  lucky  snapshot;  all  different  breeds  have  their  own  special 
types.    The  Polish  have  their  own  type  and  you  see  the  Polish  type 
there  beautifully  and  superbly  shown  in  that  picture  and  you  get 
that  beautiful  coloring  with  a  green  sheen  to  it.    You  see  the  green 
over  here  and  how  beautiful  both  the  male  and  female  come  out,  and 
I  should  give  anv  amount  of  money,  almost,  if  I  could  have  a  hundred 
different  varieties  of  chickens  as  good  as  that.    I  would  have  some- 
thing wonderful  and  superbly  beautiful  to  me  as  a  chicken  man, 
because  this  comes  out  so  green.   That  was  very  hard  to  get.  Chick- 
ens don't  like  flashlights  and  the  first  wasn't  good  and  they  went  up 
like  a  shot  and  we  went  in  there  three  different  nights,  but  they 
were  on  the  alert.    You  can  see  the  expression  of  this  chicken,  he 
was  iust  about  ready  to  go  up  in  the  air,  but  we  got  them  before 
they  got  up.   I  want  to  say,  "Good  night  and  thank  you  for  your  at- 
tention." 

The  CHAIBMAN:  Has  anyone  any  questions  to  ask  the  gentle- 
man*^ If  there  are  no  questions,  we  will  next  have  a  talk  by  Prof. 
Watts,  Dean  of  the  Experiment  Station,  State  College,  Pa.,  on  "The 
Most  intensive  Type  of  Agriculture." 

Prof.  Watts  addressed  the  Institute  as  follows: 

THE  MOST  INTENSIVE  TYPE  OF  AGRICULTUKE 


By  PEOF.  E.  L.  WATTS,  State  College,  Pa. 


Profits  in  farming  depend  very  largely  upon  the  type  of  farming 
followed  In  these  days  there  is  a  great  deal  of  discussion  about 
intensive  agriculture  and  many  people  believe  that  the  greatest  need 
of  American  agriculture  is  to  practice  more  intensive  methods.  As 
a  general  proposition  this  may  be  true,  although  it  is  equally  true 
that  hundreds  and  thousands  of  producers  would  increase  profits 
bv  following  more  extensive  methods.  This  is  especially  true  m  the 
animal  husbandry  industry,  which  requires  a  larger  acreage,  in  order 
to  provide  the  necessary  amount  of  feed  for  the  stock.  I  am  confident 
that  our  hill  lands  should  be  devoted  more  largely  to  grazing  and 
that  the  rough,  stony,  broken  areas  could  be  utilized  to  good  ad- 
vantage in  providing  pasture  for  various  kinds  of  stock 

Intensive  agriculture,  however,  will  become  more  and  more  im- 
portant in  this  country  as  the  population  increases,  and  we  will  he 
required  to  produce  more  on  an  acre  of  land  in  order  to  provide 
adequate  support  for  our  increased  population,  withm  recent  years, 
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vegetable  forcing  lias  attracted  special  attention  and  Pennsylvania 
has  seen  a  material  gain  in  the  amount  of  glass  devoted  to  growing 
vegetables.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  highly  specialized  industry 
affords  special  opportunities  throughout  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
because  of  our  many  unexcelled  markets.  This  type  of  farming 
appeals  to  business  men  because  production  is  much  more  certain 
than  in  the  open  ground  where  some  conditions  are  uncontrollable 
at  certain  times.  The  greenhouse  man,  however,  need  have  no  fear 
about  any  of  the  discouraging  conditions  which  affect  crop-producers 
out-of-doors.  For  example,  a  heating  plant  is  installed  by  means 
of  which  he  protects  his  vegetables  from  frost  and  provides  a  suitable 
temperature  even  when  the  thermometer  registers  lowest  on  the  out- 
side. As  the  house  is  nearly  all  glass,  practically  the  full  amount 
of  light  is  admitted.  Again,  the  up-to-date  greenhouse  plant  is  pro- 
vided with  an  abundant  supplj^  of  water  and  with  the  over-head 
system  of  irrigation  the  vegetable  forcer  is  not  the  least  concerned 
about  drought. 

With  this  modern  system  of  watering,  it  is  possible  to  water  large 
areas  under  glass  at  very  slight  expense.  When  insects  become 
troublesome,  he  can  use  the  sprayer  or  fumigate  the  house.  Only  a 
limited  amount  of  soil  is  used  and  when  this  becomes  infested  with 
insects  or  disease  germs  it  is  sterilized  by  means  of  steam  or  formalin 
and  in  this  way  the  soil  is  freed  of  pests  that  often  destroy  crops  out 
doors.  Hailstorms  or  hard  winds  damage  the  houses  sometimes,  but 
these  losses  may  be  covered  by  insurance.  At  the  present  time  green- 
house men  are  securing  larger  profits  perhaps  than  any  other  class 
of  producers  and  as  many  of  our  Pennsylvania  markets  are  not  well 
supplied  with  forced  vegetables  it  is  well  for  our  land  owners  to  give 
this  industry  more  attention. 

The  following  factors  should  be  considered  in  connection  with  the 
vegetable  forcing  industry: 

(1)  It  is  exceedingly  important  for  the  operator  of  a  greenhouse 
to  be  in  love  with  the  industr3^  This  is  absolutely  essential  to  suc- 
cess. He  must  be  willing  to  work  long  hours  at  times  and  to  make 
a  thorough  study  of  every  detail.  He  must  also  be  observing  in 
order  to  determine  and  maintain  the  j)roper  temperatures  and  atmos- 
pheric conditions  for  the  crops  at  the  various  stages  of  growth. 

(2)  The  location  should  be  selected  with  great  care.  Ordinarily 
the  houses  should  be  located  near  the  market  to  be  supplied. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  from  an  economic  standpoint  it  is 
better  to  build  the  greenhouse  in  the  suburbs  of  a  town  or  city  than 
to  build  at  a  remote  distance  and  haul  the  produce  to  market.  As  the 
greenhouse  will  cover  a  relatively  small  amount  of  ground,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  locate  it  in  a  remote  distance  from  the  market  because 
of  the  high  cost  of  land  in  a  more  convenient  location.  While  green- 
house crops  may  be  grown  successfully  in  properly  prepared  soils  of 
almost  any  type,  it  is  universally  conceded  that  sandy  loams  are  the 
best  for  this  purpose.  These  soils  are  easily  worked,  well  drained 
and  provide  the  very  best  conditions  for  the  root  development  of  all 
the  crops  which  are  usually  grown  under  glass.  A  liberal  supply 
of  water  must  be  taken  into  account  as  an  enormous  amount  is  re- 
quired to  produce  greenhouse  crops  which  are  grown  so  close  to- 
gether. If  the  over-head  system  of  irrigation  is  to  be  installed,  it  is 
also  important  for  the  water  to  be  delivered  with  a  pressure  of  at 
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least  15  or  20  pounds  to  the  square  inch.  The  contour  of  the  land 
should  also  be  taken  into  account.  Comparatively  level  laud  is  al- 
ways preferable  and  it  is  an  advantage  for  the  land  to  slope  to  the 
south  or  southeast.  Protection  from  hard  winds  is  desirable.  This 
may  be  secured  by  means  of  wind  brakes  or  perhaps  the  house  can 
be  located  on  the  south  or  southeast  side  of  groves  or  woodlots  which 
will  give  the  necessary  protection.  It  is  also  worth  while  to  take  into 
account  the  character  of  the  road  leading  to  the  market.  Greenhouse 
products  are  very  perishable  and  they  should  be  delivered  as  soon 
as  possible  to  the  point  of  consumption. 

(3)  In  the  construction  of  greenhouses  the  following  factors 
should  be  considered : 

(a)  Use  first-class  material. 

(b)  Employ  at  least  some  iron  in  the  construction.  Iron  pipes 
and  angle  iron  are  largely  used  for  posts,  braces,  gutters,  etc. 

(c)  Place  all  heating  pipes  around  the  sides  of  the  house  and  do 
not  have  any  interior  benches  or  concrete  sides  to  solid  beds.  The 
large  modern  greenhouses  for  vegetable  forcing  are  free  from  any 
fixtures  in  the  interior  of  the  house  which  will  interfere  with  tillage 
and  other  operations. 

(d)  Build  wide  houses — not  less  than  2o  feet  and  30  to  40  is 
better.  If  to  be  used  for  tomatoes  and  cucumbers,  provide  a  height 
at  the  eaves  of  not  less  than  6  1-2  feet. 

(e)  Provide  a  large  door  at  one  end  of  the  house  so  that  it  will 
be  possible  to  enter  with  a  horse  and  cart  or  implements.  Many 
large  establishments  are  making  use  of  regular  farm  implements  in 
preparing  the  land  for  these  special  crops. 

(f)  .  Provide  ample  ventilation  at  the  ridge.  Many  growers  also 
consider  it  necessary  and  important  to  have  ventilation  along  the 
sides  of  the  house. 

(g)  .  Provide  ample  radiation  and  use  hot  v\^ater  for  heating,  if 
possible.  Some  of  the  largest  greenhouse  plants  containing  five  acres 
or  more  are  heated  by  hot  water  rather  than  steam. 

(4)  .  Endeavor  to'employ  labor  that  can  be  retained.  A  year  or 
two  of  service  under  glass  is  necessary  to  train  a  man  for  the  best 
work.  The  greenhouse  growers  can  usually  well  afford  to  advance 
the  wages  of  their  employees  sufiflciently  to  retain  them. 

(5)  .  "Whatever  the  type  of  soil,  it  is  necessary  to  incorporate  a 
large  amount  of  organic  matter.  This  is  usually  supplied  by  the  use 
of  rotten  manure.  In  the  largest  establishments  it  is  customary  to 
spread  the  manure  broadcast  over  the  ground  in  the  house  before 
plowing  or  spading.  This  is  the  most  economical  in  every  respect 
and  should  be  more  generally  practiced.  Some  of  the  intensive  and 
successful  growers  apply  about  forty  tons  of  manure  to  the  acre  an- 
nually. This  amount  of  manure,  applied  for  several  years,  will  put 
almost  any  kind  of  soil  in  the  very  best  physical  condition  for  crop 
production.  It  will  add  the  necessary  fiber  and  at  the  same  time 
supply  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  the  food  needed  by  the  various  crops  to 
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be  growu.  Near  the  cities,  horse  manure  is  universally  employed, 
although  other  kinds  of  manure  serve  the  purpose  very  well. 

(6)  .  In  order  to  control  disease  and  insects,  soil  sterilization  is 
almost  universally  practiced  by  extensive  growers  who  have  been 
in  the  business  for  several  years.  Of  the  two  methods  previously 
mentioned,  steam  is  considered  more  valuable.  It  is  merely  a  cook- 
ing process  for  the  temperature  of  the  soil  is  raised  to  over  200  de- 
grees F.  in  order  to  destroy  the  various  destructive  pests.  The  steam 
may  be  admitted  to  the  soil  by  the  use  of  perforated  pipes  and  this 
method  is  favored  by  many  of  our  most  successful  growers.  An- 
other plan,  used  largely  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  is  to  invert  iron  pans, 
which  are  usually  about  10  feet  square  and  8  inches  deep,  over  the 
beds  to  be  sterilized  and  the  steam  is  admitted  through  a  pipe  at 
one  side  or  in  the  middle  of  the  pan.  The  steam  percolates  to  a  depth 
of  eight  inches  or  more  in  the  soil  and  if  kept  in  one  place  for  about 
an  hour  all  injurious  forms  of  life  will  be  destroyed. 

(7)  .  In  the  management  of  greenhouses  it  is  important  to  main- 
tain uniform  temperatures.  Ordinarily  a  temperature  of  10  degrees 
lower  is  maintained  at  night  than  during  the  day  time. 

(8)  Fresh  air  is  absolutely  essential  to  success.  Some  air  should 
be  admitted  every  day,  and  during  the  warm  months  of  the  forcing 
season  ventilators  and  doors  should  be  thrown  wide  open  in  order 
to  admit  the  greatest  amount  of  fresh  air.  The  forcing  industry  is 
almost  an  all  the  year  round  operation,  for  the  first  crop  is  usually 
ready  in  September  and  the  last  crop  is  not  harvested  until  July. 
Too  much  fresh  air  can  not  be  admitted  early  in  the  fall  and  in  the 
early  spring  and  summer.  Full  ventilation  during  the  warm  months 
is  also  exceedingly  important  from  the  standpoint  of  comfort  to  the 
workmen. 

(9)  .  Watering  pots  and  even  hose  are  no  longer  used  extensively 
in  the  management  of  great  commercial  ranges.  A  very  large  per- 
centage of  our  growers  have  installed  the  overhead  system  of  irri- 
gation which  has  been  found  to  be  highly  satisfactory  for  all  of  the 
vegetables  grown  under  glass.  It  is  especially  important  to  supply 
water  very  liberally  during  the  late  spring  and  eaiiy  summer  when 
the  crops  are  maturing  and  require  a  large  amount  of  soil  moisture. 

(10)  .  In  the  forcing  of  tomatoes  and  cucumbers,  practically  all 
growers  have  found  mulching  a  very  satisfactory  practice.  The 
mulch  is  usually  applied  after  the  fruit  is  fairly  well  set  and  it  is 
customary  to  apply  about  a  three-inch  mulch  of  fresh  horse  manure 
which  has  been  aerated  for  a  few  days  before  using.  This  mulch 
serves  several  purposes,  as 

(a)  .  It  conserves  the  moisture  of  the  ground  better  than  any 
kind  or  amount  of  tillage. 

(b)  .  When  applied  in  sufflcient  amounts,  it  prevents  all  weed 
growth. 

(c).  Every  time  water  is  applied,  liquid  manure  is  taken  down 
to  the  roots  of  the  plants,  thus  providing  additional  nourishment 
at  a  time  when  the  plants  are  most  in  need  of  it. 

(11).  Two  of  the  most  destructive  insect  pests  are  the  green  aphis 
and  the  white  fly.  ,The  former  may  be  controlled  by  fumigating 
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with  tobacco  and  later  with  hydrocyanic  acid  gas.  Before  attempt- 
ing to  use  hydrocyanic  acid  gas,  the  inexperienced  grower  should 
write  to  his  Experiment  Station  for  explicit  directions. 

(12).  As  greenhouse  products  are  usually  sold  at  fancy  prices, 
too  much  care  can  not  be  exercised  in  preparing  them  for  market, 
They  should  be  clean  and  fresh  in  appearance  and  they  should  be 
packed  tastefully  in  attractive  packages.  Many  of  our  most  suc- 
cessful growers  find  that  it  pays  to  use  small  packages  holding  only 
a  few  pounds.  The  package  should  be  properly  labeled  with  the 
name  of  the  grower. 

Quite  an  assortment  of  vegetables  ai;^  grown  under  glass,  but  let- 
tuce, cucumbers  and  tomatoes  are  very  much  the  most  important. 
These  crops  are  relied  upon  by  all  growei  s,  and  other  crops,  such  as 
beets,  rhubarb,  parsley,  onions,  radislies  and  cauliflower  are  grown 
to  a  limited  extent.  Of  these  miscellaneous  vegetables,  radishes, 
cauliflower  and  rhubarb  are  the  most  important. 

LETTUCE 

Taking  the  country  as  a  whole,  lettuce  is  regarded  as  the  most  im- 
portant crop  grown  by  vegetable  forcers.  It  is  of  more  easy  culti- 
vation than  tomatoes  and  cucumbers  and  with  proper  management 
returns  satisfactory  profits.  Throughout  the  East,  head  varieties 
such  as  Boston  Market  and  Tennis  Ball  are  grown  almost  exclu- 
sively. When  frames  are  used,  Big  Boston  is  the  variety  relied  upon. 
It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  head  varieties  can  not  be  grown  in 
soils  that  are  not  properly  aerated.  That  is,  the  soil  must  contain  a 
suflflcient  amount  of  sand  and  vegetable  fiber  to  admit  air  readily 
and  to  provide  the  proper  physical  conditions.  The  soil  should  take 
water  freely  when  applied  and  it  should  dry  qiiickly  on  top.  These 
conditions  are  absolutely  essential  to  success  in  growing  head  let- 
tuce and  it  is  folly  for  a  gardener  to  attempt  to  grow  this  type  of 
lettuce  in  heavy  clay  soils. 

In  most  sections  of  the  West,  where  the  soil  is  heavy  in  charac- 
ter, the  loose  heading  varieties  are  used.  Grand  Eapids  is  prac- 
tically the  only  variety  of  this  type  planted  in  the  Western  States 
and  in  the  western  part  of  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio.  This  is  a  beauti- 
ful variety  possessing  curly  leaves  that  are  valued  highly  for  salad 
and  garnishing.  The  largest  areas  under  glass  in  the  United  States 
are  devoted  to  growing  of  Grand  Eapids  lettuce,  although  there  are 
about  Boston  some  very  large  ranges  that  are  used  in  growing  head 
lettuce.  When  a  greenhouse  is  devoted  exclusively  to  the  culture  of 
lettuce,  with  good  management  it  is  possible  to  remove  during  the 
forcing  season  four  or  five  crops.  In  order  to  gain  at  least  one  crop 
during  the  season  some  growers  transplant  their  seedlings  into  pots 
rather  than  flats  and  the  potted  plants  are  plunged  between  the 
rows  of  larger  plants  which  are  set  in  permanent  beds.  They  may 
be  held  in  this  condition  for  at  least  three  weeks  and  this  means  not 
only  a  gain  in  time,  but  a  saving  in  space.  When  transplanting 
into  flats,  it  is  customary  to  allow  an  inch  and  a  half  between  plants 
and  many  successful  growers  prefer  to  space  two  inches  apart. 

Lettuce  requires  a  much  lower  temperature  than  tomatoes  or  cu- 
cumbers; night  temperature  ranges  from  45  degrees  to  50  degrees 
and  the  houses  are  held  at  a  temperature  of  about  10  degrees  higher 
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during  the  day.  With  sunshine  the  temperature  may  rise  to  75  de- 
grees or  80  degrees  without  harm  to  tlie  crop.  A  somewhat  higher 
temperature  is  desirable  early  in  the  stages  of  growth  and  low  tem- 
perature at  the  time  of  maturity  is  favorable  to  increased  weight. 
Lettuce  requires  very  liberal  feeding  and  it  is  difficult  to  apply  more 
partially  decayed  manure  than  the  plants  can  use  to  advantage. 
The  manure  should  be  thoroughly  incorporated  v/ith  the  soil  before 
sterilizing.  When  the  plants  fail  to  make  a  satisfactory  stand  after 
setting  in  the  permanent  l)eds,  it  will  pay  you  to  apply  nitrate  of 
soda  in  either  dry  or  liquid  form.  When'used  as  a  spray,  good  re- 
sults may  be  obtained  by  dissolving  nitrate  of  soda  in  the  proportion 
of  one  ounce  to  one  gallon  of  water.  In  order  to  make  certain  that 
there  will  be  no  danger  of  burning  the  foliage,  fresh  water  may  be 
used  as  a  spray  immediately  after  the  nitrate  has  been  applied. 
When  it  is  known  that  there  is  a  shoitage  of  available  plant  food 
in  the  soil,  it  is  desirable  to  use  some  nitrate  when  preparing  the 
ground,  altliough  a  slight  sprinkling  will  serve  the  purpose.  Lettuce 
is  marketed  in  a  variety  of  packages.  At  Toledo,  where  the  crop 
is  grown  yerj  extensively,  barrels  are  in  common  use.  In  the  Cleve- 
land and  Ashtabula  districts,  the  half  bushel  chip  basket  is  pre- 
ferred. 

CUCUMBERS 

The  cucumber  ranges  second  in  importance  of  the  vegetables 
which  are  used  for  forcing  purposes.  The  crop  is  grown  to  some  ex- 
tent for  sale  during  the  fall  and  winter  months,  but  the  bulk  of  the 
greenhouse  cucumbers  are  placed  on  the  market  during  the  spring 
and  early  summer.  It  is  customary  to  make  the  last  picking  of 
cucumbers  before  the  middle  of  July.  Many  growers  use  lettuce 
until  March  or  April  and  then  plant  cucumbers  or  tomatoes.  This 
in  most  instances  is  a  more  profitalde  combination,  than  to  grow 
lettuce  throughout  the  year.  The  American  type  of  cucumber  is 
used  almost  exclusively  in  the  United  States.  "  While  the  English 
varieties  are  grown  to  a  limited  extent  in  houses  on  private  places, 
they  have  not  proven  popular  nor  pi'ofitable  in  many  commercial 
houses.  In  the  Irondequoit  district  of  New  York,  which  supplies  the 
Rochester  market,  a  ci-oss  between  an  English  variety  known  as 
"English  Telegraph"  and  a  strain  of  an  American  variety,  "White 
Spine,"  is  grown  almost  exclusively  and  finds  ready  sale  in  that 
market.  The  new  variety,  known  as  "Abundance,"  is  unusually 
prolific  and  while  the  flesh  is  radically  different  in  texture  and  flavor 
from  the  American  type,  it  finds  favor  and  is  preferred  by  the  con- 
sumers of  Rochester.  Of  the  American  type  the  Rawson  Hot  House 
is  the  most  popular.  Many  of  the  most  successful  and  extensive 
growers,  however,  are  developing  special  strains  of  White  Spine  to 
satisfy  the  demands  of  their  home  markets. 

In  order  to  avoid,  if  possible,  failure  from  planting  poor  seed  and 
in  getting  a  type  of  cucumber  which  might  not  satisfy  the  demand, 
many  of  the  best  growers  produce  their  own  seed.  In  some  instances 
small  houses  are  devoted  exclusively  to  this  purpose.  A  separate 
colony  of  bees  may  be  maintained  in  the  breeding  liouse  in  order  that 
there  may  be  no  introduction  of  pollen  from  outside  plants.  The 
cucumber  tlirives  on  heavy  soils,  althougli  it  prefers  a  soil  containing 
considerable  sand.    Some  growers  start  their  plants  in  pots  but  the 
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more  careful  producers  prefer  to  sow  the  seed  in  beds  and  then  pick 
out  the  seedlings  when  they  are  very  young.  In  fact,  the  tiny  plants 
may  be  shifted  to  pots  of  about  four  inches  in  size  about  as  soon  as 
they  can  be  handled.  This  is  a  very  important  matter,  because  when 
the  plants  are  two  weeks  old  or  more,  they  do  not  stand  the  shock 
of  transplanting  nearly  so  well.  There  is  considerable  variation  m 
the  system  of  training.  An  A-shaped  trellis  is  popular  in  many  sec- 
tions"! When  this  system  is  used,  plants  are  set  about  a  foot  apart 
along  the  lower  edge  of  the  trellis  and  permitted  to  run  over  the 
wires  or  slats.  They  are  then  pinched  off  beyond  the  first  joint 
and  the  plants  tied  to  the  trellis.  Some  growers  prefer  to  train  the 
plants  upright,  tving  to  wires  or  stakes.  Others  grow  a  single  stem 
upright  until  it  R  eaches  a  horizontal  trellis  arrangement  overhead 
and  the  stem  is  permitted  to  branch,  forming  an  umbrella-shaped 

plant.  MA 
This  system  is  used  by  many  growers  at  Rochester  where  Abund- 
ance is  the  main  variety.  In  order  to  get  a  full  setting  of  fruit,  the 
flowers  must  be  thoroughly  pollenated.  This  is  most  economically 
accomplished  by  the  use  of  bees.  Some  growers  prefer  to  keep  the 
bees  in  the  house,  while  others  think  it  is  better  to  have  them  out- 
side. One  of  the  most  satisfactory  plans  is  to  locate  the  colony  at 
one  end  of  the  house  on  the  outside  and  remove  a  pane  of  glass  from 
the  house  for  the  entrance  of  the  bees  and  another  pane  in  the  roof 
and  at  one  end  of  the  greenhouse.  This  will  make  it  possible  for  the 
bees  to  work  in  the  inside  of  the  house  or  on  the  outside  and  they 
will  thrive  much  better  with  this  arrangement  than  when  confined 
in  the  o-reenhouse.  The  pane  of  glass  which  is  removed  from  the 
corner  of  the  roof  of  the  house  will  allow  the  bees  to  pass  out  when 
they  congregate,  as  they  naturally  do,  in  the  corner  of  the  house. 
As  previously  indicated,  fresh  manure  is  generally  applied  as  a 

HlUlch.  „  ,  mi        1,  1 

Cucumbers  are  marketed  in  a  variety  of  packages.  The  barrel 
is  used  at  Toledo,  but  half-bushel  chip  baskets  are  quite  generally 
employed  throughout  the  country,  except  around  Boston,  where  the 
bushel  box  is  preferred. 

TOMATOES 

The  tomato  offers  special  inducements  for  cultivation  under  glass 
in  Pennsylvania.  We  have  scores  of  towns  and  cities  which  seldom 
see  greenhouse-grown  tomartoes.  This  vegetable  is  very  popular  on 
our  Pennsylvania  markets  and  it  should  be  grown  much  more  largely 
under  glass.  Both  the  pink  and  red  varieties  are  produced  for  the 
Pennsylvania  markets.  There  is  an  impression  in  some  sections  that 
the  pink  variety  is  superior  in  quality,  but  this  is  an  erroneous  idea. 
The  red  varieties  are  preferred  by  some  markets  because  their  decora- 
tive value  is  somewhat  greater  than  the  pink  variety.  Pink  varie- 
ties are  not  wanted  on  the  Philadelphia  markets,  but  they  find  ready 
sale  in  Pittsburg.  One  of  our  best  producing  varieties,  namely,  the 
Globe,  is  pink  or  purplish  in  color.  In  the  greenhouse  at  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  College  no  variety  has  produced  quite  as  many  pounds 
to  the  square  foot  as  the  Globe.  It  is  also  very  symmetrical  m 
shape,  which  is  important  when  a  variety  is  to  be  used  for  forcing. 
Of  the  red  varieties,  grown  in  the  College  greenhouses.  Bonny  Best 
has  given  the  best  results.    This  is  a  highly  desirable  variety  for 
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forcing  because  it  matures  in  less  time  than  n\ost  of  the  garden  varie- 
ties and  sets  a  very  iieavy  crop  of  bright,  smooth,  well-shaped  toma- 
toes. Comet,  an  English  variety,  is  used  largely  about  Philadelphia 
and  is  considered  especially  desirable  for  mid-wiuter  forcing.  An- 
other English  variety,  known  as  Peerless,  which  has  been  materially 
improved  by  growers  at  Kochester,  is  also  very  desirable  in  that  sec- 
tion, at  least.  It  is  prolific  and  the  fruits  are  brighter  in  color  than 
Bonny  Best. 

Tomatoes  are  grown  throughout  the  forcing  season,  although  the 
bulk  of  the  crop  is  placed  on  the  market  in  the  spring  and  early 
summer.  The  plants  are  usually  started  in  fiats  or  beds  and  trans- 
planted to  pots  which  may  be  3^  or  4  inches  in  size.  The  plants  for 
the  fall  crop  are  generally  set  in  the  permanent  beds  during  the 
month  of  August,  and  for  the  spring  crop  they  are  bedded  any  time 
after  the  first  of  February.  Single  stem  training  is  practically  the 
only  method  used.  All  auxiliary  shoots  or  branches  are  pinched 
off  as  fast  as  they  appear  and  the  plants  are  tied  to  stakes,  strings 
or  wire  trellises.  In  some  instances  the  plants  are  twined  about 
upright  strings  which  is  more  quickly  done  than  by  tying  and  the 
support  is  just  as  good  if  properly  managed.  When  the  plants 
attain  a  height  of  5  to  7  feet  the  tops  are  removed  and  no  further 
growth  is  permitted,  except  of  the  foliage.  As  with  cucumbers,  a 
mulch  of  manure  is  applied  about  the  time  the  uppermost  cluster 
of  fruit  is  set.  Mulching  should  not  be  delayed  longer  than  this 
because  ordinarily  it  would  result  in  fruit  of  smaller  size.  Green- 
house tomatoes  should  be  permitted  to  ripen  fully  on  the  plants  be- 
fore picking.  They  should  be  packed  in  clean,  attractive  packages, 
holding  not  more  than  five  pounds  of  fruit. 

The  CHAIKMAN:  The  last  on  our  program  this  evening  is  a 
talk  on  fruits,  by  Prof.  H.  A.  Surface,  Economic  Zoologist,  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Harrisburg. 

Prof.  Surface  spoke  as  follows :  • 

IMPEOVING  THE  QUALITY  OF  OUR  FRUITS 


By  PROF.  H.  A.  SURFACE,  Harrishurg.  Pa. 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen :  The  subject  to  which  I  wish  to  call  your 
attention  this  evening  for  a  short  time  is,  the  Cheaper  Production  of 
Better  Fruit,  and  I  wish  to  lay  emphasis  upon  a  feature  of  the  sub- 
ject that  is  not  generally  discussed,  the  cheaper  production.  We 
iiave  spoken  of  fruit  production  in  a  practical  manner  up  and  down 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  until  in  every  township  in  this  State  you 
have  had  an  opportunity,  during  the  past  eight  years,  in  our  demon- 
stration orchards,  to  see  the  better  fruits  produced.  Here  in  this 
county,  there  are  persons  now  in  this  room  Avho  this  evening  told  me 
that  had  we  taken  their  orchards  for  demonstration  or  supervision 
purposes  a  year  sooner,  it  would  have  been  worth  at  least  a  thou- 
sand dollars  more  to  them.  Yesterday  there  was  a  man  in  attend- 
ance here  who,  for  the  past  four  successive  years,  has  produced  full 
crops  of  apples  in  the  same  orchard  under  our  demonstration  work. 
Yesterday  morning  I  received  from  W.  H.  Banzar,  the  President  of 
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the  Lycoming  County  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  a  letter  saying  that 
he  has  now  for  the  third  successive  year  a  heavy  crop  on  the  same 
orchard.  That  is  the  work  we  are  demonstrating  and  that  is  what 
Governor  Tener  spoke  about  this  afternoon  when  he  asked  you  if 
you  knew  about  our  demonstration  work.  We  have  not  been  able, 
in  these  demonstration  and  supervision  orchards,  to  demonstrate  a 
cheaper  method  of  production,  because  that  lies  mostly  with  the 
individual,  but  that  is  something  I  have  worked  out  m  my  own 
orchard  and  you  can  now  say  whether  it  be  discreditable  or  credit- 
able- nevertheless,  the  fact  is  that  I  am  now  the  largest  owner  and 
operator  of  orchard  land  in  Pennsylvania  and  have  certainly  been 
obliged  to  work  out  practically  a  method  of  cheaper  production. 

I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  various  fundamental 
points  that  the  fruit  grower  must  observe  in  order  to  reduce  the  cost 
of  production.  He  must  have  a  regular  prospect  of  a  crop,  not  a 
crop  once  in  four  or  five  years,  not  a  crop  one  year  and  an  off  crop 
the  next  year,  but  a  regular  prospect  of  a  crop.  To  do  that  he  must, 
first  of  all,  have  an  available  site.  Now,  my  friends,  I  can  take  you 
today  to  people  in  this  State  and  can  name  them,— I  will  commence 
now,  because  I  am  a  great  fellow  to  tell  facts  and  names,  too— and 
let  anybody  follow  the  thing  up  and  be  convinced  that  what  I  say 
is  absolutely  right.  H.  C.  Suavely,  a  member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, of  Lebanon  county,  told  me  three  days  ago  that  in  his 
orchard,  in  the  upper  elevated  part,  where  the  air  is  pure,  he  will 
have  a  full  crop  of  peaches,  while  in  the  lower  part  it  has  been  frozen 
up  and  lost.  I  can  show  you  that  spotted  condition  all  over  Penn- 
sylvania. What  does  it  mean?  If  you  expect  to  become  a  successful 
fruit  grower  and  reduce  the  cost  of  production,  you  want  to  select  a 
favorable  site.  In  my  own  orchard,  because  it  is  elevated,  I  have, 
at  the  present  time,  as  heavy  a  setting  of  peaches  as  I  ever  saw  upon 
trees  so  many  that  I  shall  be  obliged  to  pull  off  three-fourths  of  the 
amount  now  on  the  trees,  unless  they  come  off  by  the  June  drop, 
but  it  is  because  I  have  a  favorable  site.  .-,  ^ 

The  second  point  is  a  favorable  soil.  We  need  a  loose  soil  for  the 
successful  growing  of  the  stone  fruits.  A  clay  soil,  a  lime  soil,  is 
all  right  for  apples  and  pears  and  quinces  or  fruits  of  that  class, 
but  for  the  stone  fruits  we  must  have  a  loose  soil.  I  care  not  how 
favorable  your  site  and  other  conditions  are,  if  you  haven  t  a  soil 
that  is  properly  adapted  to  fruit  growing,  there  is  no  need  of  going 
into  it  and  lots  and  lots  of  people  up  and  down  this  State  write  to 
met  and  ask  me,  "Must  T  blast  with  dynamite  for  planting  an  or- 
chardAnd  I  say,  if  vour  soil  and  sub-soil  conditions  are  such 
-  that  it  is  necessary  to  blast,  you  haven't  proper  conditions  for  an 
orchard  That  answers  the  question  and  who  would  like  to  go  into 
Doultrv' raising  or  the  greenhouse  industry  or  anything  else,  with 
Unfavorable  conditions  for  success?  And  in  the  same  way  we  must 
rationally  go  into  orcharding.  .-,      ^  ^ 

The  third  point  is,  as  granted,  a  good  site,  proper  soil  and  good 
road-we  scarcely  realize  the  essentials  of  a  good  road  right  at  the 
orchard,  for  hauling  the  fruit  away  in  an  unbruised  conduion  I 
can  tell  you  that  there  is  more  fruit  damaged  after  it  is  picked  than 
there  is  before,  by  being  bruised  in  the  process  and  packing  and 
transportation.  It  should  not  be.  It  almost  makes  me  sick  lo  see  a 
well-grown  crop  damaged  by  rough  handling, 
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The  next  point  is  proximity  to  the  station  or  market.  A  man 
would  certainly  be  doing  himself  a  great  injustice  to  expect  to  grow 
an  orchard  twelve,  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  from  the  shipping  sta- 
tion or  market.  I  know  a  gentleman  in  this  State,  who  has  a  large 
orchard  that  requires  seventeen  teams  all  the  time  to  haul  his  fruit 
to  market  during  the  picking  season.  I  know  a  man  in  this  State, 
who,  on  the  last  week  of  August  year  before  last,  paid  |7o0  that 
week  to  have  his  peaches  hauled  to  the  market — he  was  that  far  from 
the  market,  the  cost  was  that  great,  and  Mr.  George  Barnes  knows 
him,  too, — Mr.  Cochel  over  there  in  your  county. 

Now,  the  important  point  is  to  be  near  enough  to  your  shipping 
station  or  market  so  that  you  will  not  lose  time  during  the  very  im- 
portant period  of  gatliering  your  crop  and  that  you  don't  have  to 
haul  your  crop  a  long  distance,  with  the  expenses  of  hiring  or  keeping 
teams  and  the  danger  of  damaging  and  bruising  your  crop  in  such 
transportation.  The  next  point  is  the  selection  of  good  varieties. 
Now  watch  closely,  my  friends.  I  am  pointing  out  those  features 
fundamental  to  success  in  economic  fruit  production,  that  any  one 
of  them  will  cause  a  failure  if  it  be  absent — any  one  of  them  be  miss- 
ing from  the  plans  of  the  horticulturist  will  put  him  at  a  decided 
disadvantage  in  competition  with  the  other  man  when  the  compe- 
tition becomes  keen. 

The  selection  of  good  varieties.  A  gentleman  told  me  recently  that 
he  could  sell  Ben  Davis  or  York  Imperial.  I  said,  "Yes,  but  wait 
till  we  have  a  bumper  crop,  a  heavy  yield,  and  I  can  take  my  Golden 
Stamen,  Winesap,  Roman  Beauty,  Winner,  Bandana,  and  you  can 
go  thi'ough  the  streets  and  sell  your  Ben  Davis  and  Yorks  and  I  will 
follow  right  after  you  and  hand  the  prospective  customer  my  apples 
and  he  will  say,  'Yes,  I  just  bought  some,  I  don't  need  any,'  and  I 
will  say,  'Sample  this  apple  and  the  one  you  bought  and  then  see 
what  you  want  hereafter.'  "  Have  a  good  variety  and  have  something 
to  talk  from  and  when  you  sell  that  variety,  let  the  customer  know 
what  it  is.  T  have  orders  for  varieties  booked  now,  here  in  my 
pocket;  for  example,  I  met  a  teacher  in  Camp  Hill,  Prof.  Rice,  who 
said,  "As  soon  as  your  Crosby  peaches  are  ready  I  want  you  to  be 
sure  to  remember  me  with  eight  baskets."  When  I  sell  the  Crosbys 
I  tell  them  what  they  are.  I  have  now  several  orders  for  the  Cham- 
pion peaches.  I  have  an  order  from  one  man,  who  said,  "As  soon 
as  your  Old  Vixens  are  ready  bring  me  a  basket  every  other  day, 
witii  ten  baskets  for  preserving."  But  I  made  this  rule  in  planting, 
to  plant  those  varieties  which  I  know  are  good  and  which  I  like  and 
believe  the  other  people  will  like  them.  We  cannot  expect  a  perma- 
nently successful  horticulture  in  this  State  based  upon  the  planting 
of  inferior  varieties. 

The  next  point  is  good,  young  trees  kept  vigorous  from  the  time 
they  are  grown  in  the  nursery.  It  does  not  pay  to  buy  culled  trees 
.at  a  low  price,  because  they  are  cheap.  If  you  buy  good  trees  it 
does  not  pay  to  let  them  lie  around  until  the  roots  are  dry  or  the 
bark  commences  to  shrivel  or  the  buds  have  started  or  they  are  dam- 
aged otherwise  before  you  plant  them.  Keep  them  in  good,  vigorous 
condition  until  they  are  properly  planted.  Now  I  said  good,  young 
trees.  One-year-old  trees  are  to  be  preferred  under  all  circumstances 
to  older  trees.  I  am  sometimes  asked,  (I  am  getting  along  well  in 
life),  why  I  didn't  plant  four  or  five-year-old  trees  and  save  time  by 
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it.   I  can  take  a  one-year-old  tree  and  I  can  make  it  bear  fruit  sooner 
than— I  can't  say  what  you  will  do,  I  won't  say  sooner  than  you 
can  make,  but  sooner  than  I  can  make  two  or  three  or  four  or 
five-year-old  tree  bear  fruit,  and  what  is  more,  I  can  make  a  much 
better  tree  of  it  than  of  an  older  one.    This  young  tree  should  be 
properly  pruned  both  before  and  after  planting.    I  prune  the  roots 
to  a  length  of  6  inches  and  prune  the  top  to  a  height  of  18  to  22 
inches    If  a  tree  is  not  pruned  back  at  the  time  of  planting,  it  will 
not  start  well  and  we  want  it  to  start  well.    These  are  essentials 
to  success  in  the  cheaper  production  of  fruit.    It  should  be  properly 
planted    A  tree  poorly  planted  will  stand  still  and  grow  but  little 
the  first  year.   It  should  be  properly  planted  as  to  the  distance  apart 
of  planting.    Trees  planted  too  closely  together  will  be  a  source  of 
discouragement  to  the  grower  as  they  become  older.    Apple  trees, 
for  example,  planted  15  feet  apart  or  even  30  feet  apart,  for  perma- 
nent trees  on  good,  rich  soil,  will  be  unsatisfactory.    I  started  out 
by  planting  them  32  feet  apart,  with  fillers  16  feet  apart,  or  halt 
way  between,  and  I  changed  to  38  feet  apart  and  now  to  40,  and  all 
my  permanent  trees  are  40  feet  apart  and  I  would  recommend  no 
persons  to  plant  less  than  40  feet  apart.   I  have  a  good  many  letters 
coming  to  me  from  persons  who  say  their  trees  are  2o  feet  apart. 
What  are  they  going  to  do?    They  can  send  them  up  higher,  but 
that  will  not  relieve  the  difficulty.    Modern  horticulture  demands 
low-headed  spreading  trees,  that  is  the  most  fundamental  point  1 
have  to  give  you,  low-headed  spreading  trees  and  you  cannot  get 
it  with  trees  that  are  close  together.   Avoid  the  mistake  at  the  time 
of  planting  and  get  them  far  enough  apart. 

A  Member:    When  the  mistake  has  been  made,  what  is  your 
recommendation  ? 

PROF.  SURFACE:  I  would  cut  them  out  by  a  system  of  thin- 
nino-  but  I  would  have  to  see  the  orchard  to  say  just  what  the 
recommendation  would  be.  Plant  in  long,  straight  rows  so  you 
will  have  no  more  loss  of  time  in  turning  than  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial The  same  principal  enters  into  the  cultivation  of  corn  aiid 
-other  crops.  You  cultivate  short  rows  and  you  will  lose  time  in 
turning  and  wear  and  tear  on  your  implements  and  teams.  It  is 
harder  on  a  team  to  be  turning  around  and  around  than  to  be  going 
straio-ht  ahead.  I  throw  out  the  fences  and  plant  clear  across  from 
one-half  to  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  and  that  is  practical  orchard 
production  to  reduce  the  cost  of  production. 

Proper  planting  in  regard  to  fillers.  Now  if  you  are  planting  your 
permanent  trees  40  feet  apart,  you  can  put  fillers  in  between  them 
^0  feet  apart  that  can  be  carried  8  or  10  years.  They  may  be  young 
bearing  varieties  of  apples,  like  the  Duchess,  the  Waggoner,  the  1  el- 
low  Transparent  and  other  I  can  name,  or  they  may  be  peaches  or 
they  may  be  standard  pears  or  they  may  be  dwarf  pears,  as  I  sHali 
show  you,  but  vou  must  practice  proper  planting  m  regard  to_  fillers. 
Your  fillers,  or  young  bearing  varieties,  will  commence  to  give  you 
profit  before  pexVanent  trees  come  into  bearing.  For  example,  my 
dwarf  pears,  the  second  year  they  were  out,  commenced  to  give  me 
a  yield  and  the  third  year  a  good  yield.  The  standard  varieties  were 
20"^  feet  apart,  the  dwarf,  10. 
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Proper  planting  iu  regard  to  pollenizers.  In  Missouri,  when  tliey 
had  the  great  orchard  fever  for  planting  and  planted  great  areas  of 
one  kind,  they  found  they  didn't  bear  fruit  because  they  needed 
other  varieties  for  pollenizatiou.  The  best  plan  is  to  plant  four 
rows  of  one  variety,  then  four  rows  of  another  and  come  back  to 
four  rows  of  that  variety.  Four  rows  will  let  me  drive  between  two 
rows  and  gather  the  fruit  into  the  middle.  Four  rows  is  the  nicest 
system  of  planting  your  trees  to  get  the  fruit  together  with  economy, 
ease  and  system.  If  I  had  only  two  kinds  of  trees  to  plant  I  would 
plant  four  rows  of  one  kind  and  four  of  another.  For  economic 
production  we  should  avoid  the  planting  of  too  many  varieties  for 
commercial  purposes.  Four  varieties  of  apples  are  generally  about 
enough  unless  it  is  a  local  market  that  you  are  going  to  reach  by  the 
peddling  process,  and  then  the  more  you  have  the  better  to  give  a  pro- 
longed picking  system  from  first  to  last. 

Proper- cultivation.  And  by  saying  "proper,"  I  beg  the  question. 
We  must  explain  what  "proper"  is.  That  is  best  shown  in  the  illus- 
trations, but  cultivation  is  essential.  Cultivation  of  a  special  kind 
on  a  hillside  by  bringing  down  the  soil  to  a  bank  so  that  the  tree  will 
stand  in  a  kind  of  a  bank  or  terrace  on  the  hillside. 

Proper  cultivation  in  regard  to  intercrops.  If  you  wish  to  grow 
fruit  with  economy  you  will  want  to  grow  some  kind  of  crops  be- 
tween your  trees,  a  low  crop,  I  mean  to  say  a  farm  crop;  that  is 
called  an  intercrop.  You  can  grow  corn,  potatoes,  beans — vege- 
tables— any  kind  of  a  cultivated  crop  between  your  trees  with  profit 
and  the  kind  of  cultivation  that  the  crop  receives  is  the  kind  the 
trees  should  have. 

Proper  cultivation  in  regard  to  cover  crops.  No  orchard  should 
ever  go  through  the  winter  without  a  cover  crop  on  the  soil.  Let  the 
intercropiug  or  farm  crop  be  such  that  along  in  the  fall  you  can 
grow  crimson  clover  or  vetch  or  rye  and  vetch.  That  makes  an  excel- 
lent combination  and  gives  a  cover  crop  there  to  cover  the 
soil,  to  hold  the  drifting  snow,  to  keep  the  roots  warm,  to  hold  the 
soluble  soil  fertility,  to  bring  nitrogen  from  the  atmosphere  and  put 
it  into  the  soil  and  give  you  organic  matter  to  turn  down  for  next 
spring.  I  have  80  acres  at  the  present  time  of  that  kind,  as  dense 
all  over  the  orchard  as  you  see  it  there,  and  it  is  as  good,  according 
to  the  reckoning  of  the  experts,  as  15  tons  of  barnyard  manure  to  the 
acre.  Now  that  is  growing  fertility  with  economy,  when  8  quarts 
of  crimson  clover  seed  to  the  acre  sowed  at  the  last  working  of  the 
orchard  can  give  me  by  the  next  spring  a  value  of  15  tons  of  barn- 
yard manure  to  the  acre. 

A  Member:    What  do  the  seed  cost? 

PKOF.  SUKFACE:  $4.25  just  now.  It  cost  me  |6.00  or  .f6.50. 
Hairy  Vetch  is  a  great  nitrogen  gatherer.  It  is  a  legume  crop.  It 
belongs  to  the  pea  and  bean  family.  Any  plant  that  belongs  to  the 
pea  and  bean  family  is  a  nitrogen  gatherer  and  a  soil  manure. 

A  Member:  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  that  stuff?  Plow 
it  under 

PROF.  SURFACE:  I  am  going  to  save  it  for  seed  in  this  case; 
it  will  ripen  early.  You  see  how  long  some  of  these  heads  are.  It 
will  be  ripe  in  two  weeks'  time.   As  soon  as  the  crop  is  cut  oft'  I  will 
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cliop  it  up  with  the  disk  harrow  and  put  it  in  cultivation.  I  won't 
attempt  to  put  an  intercrop  in  this  orchard  because  it  has  got  too 
old  for  an  intercrop.  I  don't  care  to  keep  an  intercrop  in  a  peach 
orchard  after  it  is  four  years  old.  Then,  proper  spraying  with  the 
right  material  at  the  right  time,  the  material  at  the  right  tension, 
with  the  right  kind  of  apparatus  and  sprayed  in  the  right  manner, 
which  means  thoroughly— all  those  are  necessary.  If  any  are 
omitted  it  will  be  an  element  of  error  that  will  result  in  failure. 
If  you  use  the  lime-sulphur  solution  for  spraying,  that  is  the  best 
and  most  economical  material  for  a  poor  man  for  winter  spraying, 
winter  spraying,  but  if  you  don't  use  it  strong  enough  you  will  fail 
in  your  purpose  of  controlling  a  great  many  of  the  pests  that  would 
be  controlled  by  that  spray.  Throughout  our  county,  the  farmers 
have  failed  in  general,  not  all  of  them,  with  their  lime-sulphur  spray 
for  the  reason  that  they  have  diluted  it  too  much;  they  have  used 
the  commercial  material  which  comes  in  pa  kages  marked,  "Dilute  1 
to  10,"  and  they  have  done  so  and  it  wouldn't  dare  stand  dilution 
more  than  1  to  7.  They  diluted  it  so  far  that  it  wouldn't  kill  the 
scale;  so  use  the  right  material  at  the  proper  strength. 

ME.  SEEDS :    Scale  is  getting  scarcer  all  the  time. 

PEOF.  SUEFACE:  Yes  sir,  it  is  being  controlled  better  than 
ever  before.  I  have  scale  all  through  my  orchard  and  we  are  not 
worrying  one  whit  about  it  any  more.  If  I  thought  scale  would  be 
a  serious  menace  to  horticulture  I  would  stop  putting  my  hard- 
earned  savings  in  orcharding.  I  think  I  will  be  able  to  keep  it  under 
control  by  using  the  same  methods  I  should  use  if  there  was  no 
scale  in  the  orchard.  If  there  were  no  scale  in  my  orchard  I  would 
give  the  same  treatment  as  though  there  were,  because  the  material 
I  use  for  scale  kills  other  kinds  of  insects  and  also  plant  diseases. 

The  proper  thinning  of  fruit  must  be  practiced.  We  are  going  to 
hear  more  in  the  future  of  thinning  fruit  and  it  must  be  done.  The 
trees  must  be  cut  back  at  the  right  time. 

Cutting  back  when  there  is  no  crop.  Last  year,  as  soon  as  I  found 
that  the  thermometer  had  reached  35  degrees  below  zero  in  my  or- 
chard, I  knew  the  fruit  buds  in  the  peach  trees  were  killed  and  I 
gave  orders  to  have  the  trees  cut  back  half  their  height,  or  4  feet. 
It  resulted  in  a  wonderful  growth  of  new  wood  all  set  heavily  with 
fruit  buds.  I  had  the  orchard  sowed  with  crimson  clover  and  let  it 
go  to  seed  and  took  off  the  seed  during  the  year  when  I  had  no  fruit 
to  worry  about  that  clover  taking  the  water  from  the  ground.  I 
had  100  bushels  of  crimson  clover  seed  to  sell  and  a  good,  strong 
settino-  of  fruit  buds  that  were  so  strong  that  the  recent  freezing 
did  not  kill  them,  and  I  hold  that  I  lost  nothing  whatever  by  the 
fact  that  I  didn't  have  a  fruit  crop  last  summer. 

A  Member :  After  you  cut  back  your  peach  trees,  do  you  thin  the 
shoots  out  any? 

PEOF.  SUEFACE:  The  trees  are  made  so  wide  by  this  cutting 
back  that  the  growth  is  so  scattering,  they  don't  need  to  be  thinned. 
If  that  growth  were  in  a  dense,  narrow  state,  it  should  be  thinned, 
but  it  is  so  spread  over  the  tree  that  it  has  not  been  necessary  to 
thin  it. 
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Cut  back  summer  pruning.  You  are  going  to  hear  much  more  of 
summer  pruning  in  the  future  than  in  the  past.  Cut  back  to  balance 
your  tree  and  make  it  symmetrical.  A  one-sided  tree  is  not  profit- 
able. A  tree  missing  means  the  loss  to  the  owner  of  the  crop  that 
tree  would  produce.  One  tree  to  the  acre  out  of  an  orchard  means 
the  loss  of  enough  fruit  to  pay  for  the  working  of  that  acre  the  whole 
year.  The  same  principle  comes  in  with  a  lopsided  or  half-sided 
tree — you  lose  half  the  crop.  Cut  back  until  the  tree  is  so  balanced 
that  it  will  be  a  symmetrical,  well  rounded  tree.  Eemove  the  dead, 
dying  and  fatally  diseased  trees  promptly,  because  they  are  a  loss, 
and  get4n  new  trees  in  their  places.   This  is  economy  in  production. 

A  Member :  Aren't  you  losing  a  good  many  half  crops  while  you 
are  cutting  that  back? 

PEOF.  SURFACE :  No,  not  if  I  cut  back  judiciously.  One  need 
not  cut  back  all  the  top  at  once  and  when  you  cut  back  any  part  it 
will  stimulate  growth  all  over  the  tree,  but  the  stimulation  will  be 
nearest  to  the  point  where  it  was  cut  off.  It  does  not  pay  to  let  an 
old,  sickly  tree  remain  when  you  can  take  it  out  and  start  a  new 
tree.  It  does  not  pay  to  attempt  to  doctor  the  old  trees  that  are  in 
a  hopeless  condition,  when  you  can  start  new  trees  and  get  a  good 
crop  within  a  short  time. 

Trees  must  be  properly  fed.  I  use,  especially  when  the  trees  are 
young,  if  the  growth  is  slow,  nitrate  of  soda;  a  little  pinch,  a  table- 
spoon, around  a  tree  in  the  summer  when  it  is  slow  in  starting  to 
push  out  its  branches  or  leaves  will  bring  it  out  more  quickly  than 
anything  else  I  can  use.  It  starts  the  growth  of  the  tree  and  stimu- 
lates it  like  a  stimulant  would  a  tired  man.  Phosphoric  acid  and 
potash  may  be  purchased  profitably  by  the  orchardist,  but  in  eco- 
nomic fruit  production  you  cannot  afford  to  buy  nitrogen,  and  I 
have  not  bought  half  a  ton  of  nitrogen  excepting  what  has  been 
grown  from  nature's  laboratory. 

A  Member:    Aren't  you  afraid  of  getting  too  much  nitrogen? 

PEOF  .SURFACE:  That  can  be  controlled.  If  I  cut  this  off  for 
seed,  it  would  be  taking  a-vvy  a  great  deal  of  that  nitrogen,  or  if  I 
see  my  trees  are  growing  too  raukly,  that  is  an  indication  of  too 
much  nitrogen  and  T  would  mow  it  for  hay.  You  can  use  rye,  which 
does  not  bring  dovvn  so  much  nitrogen  in  the  soil. 

I*roper  ai)d  timely  picking  are  elements  in  economic  fruit  produc- 
tion. Fruit  should  be  so  picked  that  it  is  not  bruised.  It  should  be 
picked  at  a  time  when  it  is  at  its  best.  Pears,  for  example,  are  left 
by  the  inexperienced  until  they  are  ripeneing  on  the  trees.  That  is 
wrong.  They  should  be  taken  off  when  the  seeds  are  brown  and 
put  away  in  the  dark  to  ripen.  The  art  of  picking  at  the  right  time 
is  a  very  important  art  and  cannot  be  well  taught  in  a  lecture.  The 
best  place  to  learn  is  in  the  orchard  with  some  person  who  is  pick- 
ing. 

Proper  grading  is  essential  if  we  wish  to  get  the  best  results  m 
selling  our  fruit,  but  the  proper  way  to  grade  them  is  by  thinning 
them  on  the  trees. 

Proper  packages  and  proper  methods  of  hauling.  I  have  seen 
apples  put  into  barrels  like  potatoes,  thrown  on  the  wagon  like  grain 
and  hauled  in  that  way  and  sold  at  a  price  that  is  inferior,  of  course, 
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because  of  the  method  by  which  they  were  handled.  A  grower  should 
replaut  a  tree  as  soon  as  it  dies.  He  can  put  it  right  back  m  the 
same  place  so  as  to  get  the  place  where  it  should  stand.  I  know ' 
several  successful  growers  in  this  State  who  practice  that  method. 
The  question  will  come  up  as  to  replanting  a  tree  where  there  is  dis- 
ease. Mr.  Savely  will  take  up  a  tree  at  this  time  of  year  or  in  the 
summer,  that  is  diseased  with  yellows,  and  plant  a  tree  right  back 
there  this  fall,  and  I  have  seen  in  his  orchard  peach  trees  24  years 
of  age  still  bearing  fruit. 

Make  vour  own  tree  material.   You  cannot  afford  to  buy  it  unless 
you  are  unsually  wealthy.   You  can  make  it  cheaper  and  fresher  and 
have  it  more  efScient  than  the  material  you  buy.   Prompt  and  proper 
treatment  of  pests  must  be  given.   They  don't  always  demand  spray- 
ing, but  they  should  have  prompt  and  proper  treatment.  To  let  pests 
continue  in  the  orchard  until  the  trees  show  the  injurious  effect  of 
pests  means  to  lose  profit  and  for  profitable  production  of  fruit  a 
man  should  live  with  his  trees  and  on  the  very  first  sign  of  the  pres- 
ence of  pests  should  get  rid  of  them.   He  should  buy  and  use  imple- 
ments adapted  to  orcharding,  not  the  ordinary  farm  implements,  but 
spreading  disk  harrows,  orchard  disks,  side-draft  implements,  im- 
plements like  the  Morgan  Orchard  Hoe  and  others  made  especially 
to  reach  in  and  around  the  trees.    One  must  be  careful  to  avoid 
bruising  the  trees,  because  if  he  does  he  is  going  to  make  places 
where  disease  germs  will  enter.   Keep  bees  in  the  orchard  as  a  means 
of  reducing  the  cost  of  production,  because  it  increases  the  amount 
of  fruit.    Keeping  bees  in  the  orchard  is  as  important  as  the  inter- 
pollenization  of  varieties.   Preserve  the  friends  of  the  orchard,  which 
are  the  birds,  beneficial  insects  and  other  creatures  that  will  destroy 
injurious  insects.   That  is  the  outline  I  will  give  you  as  an  address 
and  I  will  be  able  to  run  through  the  slides  more  rapidly  by  having 
given  you  that  outline. 

I  will  show  you  two  vetch  plants.    These  are  the  same  age.  They 
were  sowed  in  October.    This  soil  was  not  inoculated  and  this  was. 
You  seen  the  difference  in  growth  by  inoculation.    This  is  just  com- 
mencing to  show  buds  and  this  is  in  ful  bloom.    That  is  a  picture 
of  a  portion  of  my  own  orchard.   I  have  about  100  acres  in  that  plot. 
You  will  notice  the  length  of  the  rows,  planted  straight  for  cultiva- 
tion.   I  have  peach  trees  planted  solid  in  the  orchard  beyond  this, 
peach  trees  as  fillers  between  apples  trees  in  a  low  part  of  the  field 
where  the  cold  air  is  liable  to  settle.    I  have  plum  trees  and  still 
below  that,  pear  trees.   The  pear  and  peach  can  be  planted  on  lower 
soil.    On  this  far  point  we  have  also  a  young  peach  orchard,  this 
rollino-  land  we  get  air  drainage  where  the  peach  trees  are  planted, 
I  avoid  planting  sickly  or  inferior  trees.    This  tree  is  diseased  with 
crown  gall.   If  you  receive  anything  of  that  kind  in  the  shipment  of 
nursery  trees  throw  it  out.    The  tree  will  live  and  grow,  but  will 
never  give  you  a  profitable  crop.    The  subject  for  this  address  is 
profit  in  horticulture  in  regard  to  the  economy  of  production.  Here 
is  a  Winesap  apple  tree  only  three  years  of  age,  bearing  apples.  Now, 
my  friends,  I  said  proper  pruning,  but  understand,  after  a  tree 
reaches  the  size  and  age  of  this,  the  more  you  prune  that  away  when 
it  is  dormant,  the  more  you  stimulate  growth  and  postpone  its  bear- 
ing.   If  you  prune  a  young  tree  too  much  you  will  make  it  grow 
more,  but  it  won't  come  into  bearing  so  soon. 
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A  Member:  Won't  you  get  as  mnch  in  the  long  run?  It  hurts 
the  growth  of  a  tree  to  bear  too  soon. 

PKOF.  SUEFACE:  If  it  is  bearing  no  more  than  that,  that's 
enough.  That  one  I  can  be  postive  of  the  variety,  and  if  I  want  to 
take  guaranteed  cuttings  from  that,  I  can  do  so,  but  the  tree  is  grow- 
ing fast  enough  without  stimulating  it  to  further  growth  by  prun- 
ing when  dormant.  I  said  treat  the  trees  properly  when  they  are 
received  from  the  nursery.  Here  we  are  healing  them  in  by  tramp- 
ing the  earth  over  the  roots  of  the  trees  just  as  they  have  come 
from  the  nursery,  even  if  it  is  to  be  only  a  few  hours  until  they 
are  put  into  the  ground,  I  wouldn't  have  the  wind  and  sunshine 
strike  the  roots  of  my  trees  if  I  could  possibly  avoid  it.  By  the  way, 
some  persons  say  they  want  to  see  some  of  these  professional  men 
in  their  working  clothes.  They  have  a  chance  to  see  one  there. 
He  has  his  coat  off  once  in  a  while  when  he  is  at  home,  I  assure  you. 
We  receive  our  trees  by  the  wagonload.  Everything  must  bs  done 
in  a  speedy  manner  to  get  it  done  fairly  well  and  to  get  the  results. 
We  bring  the  wagon  up  to  this  power  saw  and  clip  the  trees  by 
sawing.  The  trees  come  10  to  25  in  a  bunch  and  are  passed  to  the 
operator,  who  saws  them  up,  throws  them  on  the  wagon  and  goes 
ahead.  I  can  prune  my  trees  about  twenty-five  times  as  fast  by  that 
method  as  I  can  by  hand  and  I  think  that  the  results  will  show  you 
in  a  few  minutes  that  the  trees  are  not  injured  by  that  method  of 
pruning.  That  is  the  lower  headed  tree  of  which  I  spoke.  Now, 
there  is  a  tree  less  than  three  years  of  age  at  the  time  the  picture! 
was  taken.  Most  persons  would  have  pruned  that  up  to  a  height 
of  three  feet  and  would  have  lost  this  crop  that  I  get  the  first  year. 
I  have  from  2  to  2^  baskets  of  peaches  on  that  tree.  The  lower 
headed  tree  gives  me  not  only  early  fruit,  but  it  gives  me  less  dropp- 
ing of  fruit  in  the  manner  called  windfalls  by  most  persons,  that  is, 
when  they  ripen,  these  branches  reach  the  ground,  with  their  load  of 
fruit  and  resting  on  the  ground  are  bruised,  and  the  tree  is  not 
shaken  by  the  wind  kind  and  the  fruit  is  not  shaken  from  it. 

I  am  asked,  how  do  you  cultivate  under  the  trees?  A  low  headed 
tree  gives  opportunity  to  thin  by  hand,  to  prune,  to  spray  and  to 
pick  with  economy;  above  all  else,  it  lets  the  tips  of  the  branches 
rest  on  the  gr'ound  and  the  tips  of  the  other  branches  above  rest 
upon  them  and  saves  the  tree.  There  is  a  Stamen  Winesap  tree  that 
»  bore  18  barrels  of  apples,  three  bushel  barrels.  See  the  shape  of 
the  tree  with  its  spreading  branches  coming  clear  to  the  ground  and 
not  a  broken  branch  on  the  tree.  That  is  a  Yellow  Grimes  Golden 
three  years  old  and  bearing.  It  shows  the  result  of  the  planting 
of  fillers.  The  Grimes  Golden  is  a  young  bearing  variety  of  tree. 
The  Winter  Bandana  does  not  bear  so  young.  Every  other  tree  , 
through  this  row  of  apple  trees  growing  in  this  way  is  a  young  bear- 
ing variety.  The  next  row  of  trees,  20  feet  from  that,  is  a  solid  row 
of  peach,  then  a  solid  row  of  apple,  alternating  with  a  solid  row 
of  peach.  The  long  rows  give  us  an  opportunity  for  swinging 
through  the  long  distance  of  3-4  of  a  mile  with  the  implements  of 
cultivation.  The  elevation  with  a  gradual  slope  off  to  a  hill  30  or 
40  feet  high  gives  air  drainage.  That  is  the  Ganio  apple,  but  the 
purpose  of  this  illustration  was  to  show  the  method  of  cultivating 
the  tree  row  itself.  Here  we  have  clover  between  the  trees.  In 
this  way  the  young  tree  is  kept  cultivated  the  first  five  or  six  years 
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for  the  apple  and  all  the  time  for  the  peach.  The  dwarf  pears,  as 
I  said,  are  planted  as  fillers  10  feet  apart,  between  the  standards. 
These  commenced  to  bear  the  second  year  they  were  out  and  gave 
me  considerable  profit  the  third  year.  It  doesn't  need  to  be  culti- 
vated as  does  the  peach.  There  are  pears  on  that  tree  weighing  18 
ounces  apiece;  the  third  year  the  trees  were  in  the  ground  they  gave 
me  7  wagonloads  that  sold  readily  for  75  cents  a  half  bushel  basket 
wholesale  to  the  wholesaler.  This  is  the  Ganio  apple  tree  bearing  a 
considerable  quantity  of  fruit  at  the  age  of  three  years,  showing 
again  our  method  of  cultivation  of  the  rye  stubble.  We  grew  rye  be- 
tween the  trees,  but  now  the  row  cultivated. 

Different  varieties  of  trees  are  planted  for  pollenizers.    There's  a 
pear  orchard  three  years  of  age  and  bearing.    Even  some  of  the 
standards  are  bearing;  it  can  be  seen  that  every  other  tree  here  is  a 
standard,  every  other  tree  in  the  other  direction  is  a  dwarf,  and  be- 
tween the  tiers  as  secondary  fillers  there  are  currants.    The  cur- 
rants have  given  us  enough  profit  to  pay  for  the  land  and  tree  and 
work  done  in  the  orchard,  so  the  pay  has  come  from  the  currants  and 
the  dwarf  pears  have  been  net  profit.    I  plant  the  fast  prolific  and 
the  cherry,  chiefly.   My  friends,  here  is  an  illustration,  showing  clean 
cultivation.    The  spike  harrow  is  the  best  after  once  cutting  the 
land  up  in  the  spring  with  the  disk  harrow.    There  is  a  good  view 
in  the  peach  orchard.    The  spike  harrow  reaches  far  enough  to  let 
us  do  all  the  cultivation  the  trees  will  demand.    The  trees  are  18 
feet  apart,  but  will  be  20  after  this.    Eighteen  is  a  little  too  close. 
Now  what  is  all  this  for?   Why  are  we  doing  this  work?    It  is  for 
fruit.   We  are  after  fruit  of  the  best  quality  we  can  get  and  as  soon 
as  we  can  get  it.   Any  method  that  will  bring  us  good  fruit  in  abund- 
ance, early,  is  certainly  a  method  that  should  be  adopted,  and  there 
is  a  new  thing  in  an  orchard  only  four  years  of  age,  it  is  not  four 
years  of  age,  because  that  is  it's  fourth  summer.    It  was  three  years 
and  four  months  after  the  trees  Avere  planted  that  that  picture  was 
taken  and  that  orchard  is  now  set  with  a  heavy  setting  of  fruit  at 
the  present  time.   Here  is  a  photograph  of  an  orchard  at  the  end  of 
the  first  year's  growth.   We  had  potatoes  in  the  orchard,  took  them 
out,  harrowed  it  in  each  direction  and  drilled  in  rye.    At  the  end  of 
the  next  summer  or  during  the  next  summer  the  rye  was  taken  off, 
chopped  it  with  a  disk  harrow  and  crimson  clover  was  sowed.  The 
crimson  clover  simply  caught  and  grew,  a  scattering  growth.  The 
next  summer  when  it'ripened,  it  was  chopped  up  with  a  disk  harrow 
and  harrowed  thoroughly  over  the  field  with  a  spike  harrow,  and 
here  is  the  result.    I  never  saw  such  a  wonderful  growth  of  vegeta- 
tion as  there,  I  mean,  in  an  orchard  and  under  any  such  circum- 
stances.  Now  that  picture  was  taken  last  year.   That  crimson  clover 
lived  through  a  temperature  of  35  degrees  below  zero.   One  need  not 
say  to  me  any  longer  that  crimson  clover  freezes  out;  it  is  not  a 
matter  of  freezing  the  clover,  it  is  a  matter,  perhaps,  of  cracking  the 
roots  by  having  it  in  a  heavy  soil.    In  my  soil  it  does  not  kill  the 
roots. 

A  Member :    What  effect  does  it  have  on  the  growing  of  the  trees? 

PEOF.  SURFACE:  It  certainly  has  not  injured  the  trees.  It 
is  giving  all  the  strong  growth  I  desire.  If  it  is  going  to  make  too 
much  strong  growth,  I  will  cut  it  off.   It  is  not  reducing  the  growth 
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to  any  less  than  what  I  want.  If  I  think  it  is  too  much  I  will  cut  it 
off,  I  can  hold  it  in  check.  There  is  danger  of  growing  too  much 
if  we  leave  it  in  there  and  turn  it  down.  Here  is  an  orchard.  See 
the  young  peach  trees  standing  there,  but  we  are  growing  lima  beans 
between  the  trees,  of  course.  There's  a  good  crop  of  lima  beans. 
Here  is  an  orchard  2^  years  of  age.  We  are  growing  vegetables 
between  the  trees,  cabbages  and  tomatoes.  D.  M.  Wertz,  who, 
until  recently,  has  been  the  most  extensive  fruit  grower  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, whose  orchard  is  in  Franklin  county,  started  his  trees  regu- 
larly by  the  system  here  shown,  which  is  in  a  corn  field.  This  photo- 
graph was  taken  in  the  fall  of  the  first  year  of  his  peach  orchard. 
He  plants  his  corn  in  hills  and  a  tree  stands  just  where  a  hill  would 
come.  Perhaps  I  should  say  that  he  plants  his  corn  in  such  a  way 
that  the  hill  will  come  just  where  the  tree  stands,  because  the  tree 
is  planted  before  the  corn  is  planted.  It  is  cultivated  in  each  direc- 
tion 

That  is  an  interesting  and  wonderful  picture,  showing  how  a  man 
with  a  growing  crop  gets  profit  from  his  orchard  the  first  year  by 
regular  intercropping  corn  and  potatoes.  I  have  gone  further  than 
that;  not  only  have  I  planted  the  corn,  but  instead  of  replanting 
with  corn  I  replanted  with  sunflowers,  that  can  be  planted  later  than 
corn,  and  we  have  had  a  wonderful  growth  of  sunfiowers,  which  is 
the  best  poultry  food  we  can  grow.  After  the  corn  is  taken  off  the 
land  I  keep  the  tree  row  constantly  cultivated  and  you  see  the  nice 
cultivation  shown  by  that  tree  row.  This  shows  the  length  of  a  tree 
row  that  I  am  planting.  This  picture  shows  the  rye  starting  in  the 
field.  That  was  sowed  with  clover  the  next  spring.  Here  is  a  pear 
orchard  in  the  spring  or  summer  just  after  the  trees  were  set.  That 
spring  we  planted  in  corn.  We  are  looking  up  the  pear  row  where  it 
is  cultivated — planted  to  corn.  It  was  sowed  to  crimson  clover  at 
the  last  working  of  the  corn  and  to  oats  and  cow  peas.  Now  notice, 
my  friends,  how  I  got  in  the  legumes  that  year,  the  oats  and  cow 
peas.  The  next  summer  the  oats  were  cut  with  a  binder  swinging 
right  back  and  forth.  The  oats  always  kept  cultivated  and  this  year 
there's  as  heavy  a  stand  of  clover  in  that  orchard  as  I  have  seen  for 
many  a  day.  Lieut.  Col.  Eeynolds  and  Senator  Clark,  of  Erie,  stood 
and  looked  at  it  last  Friday  and  said,  "If  we  could  get  a  stand  of 
clover  like  that  we  can  grow  anything  on  that  soil,"  and  so  you  can. 
Where  it  drops  down  to  a  lower  elevation  of  the  land  I  have  planted 
pears.  In  that  pear  orchard  I  went  so  far  as  to  grow  millet.  The 
farmer  is  there,  cutting  millet  with  a  one-horse  mower,  and  the 
pear  trees  made  a  good  growth  because  the  row  was  kept  cultivated. 
This  is  a  picture  in  Westmoreland  county,  where  the  apple  trees 
were  kept  cultivated  in  their  rows,  but  there  are  blackberries  and 
raspberries  as  the  intercrop  in  that  orchard,  which  can  be  done  suc- 
cessfully if  they  be  kept  cultivated.  Here  is  a  picture  in  the  orchard 
of  Mr.  Benj.  Copelin,  in  the  upper  part  of  York  county,  where  he  has 
grapes  as  an  intercrop  between  his  apple  trees  and  he  has  made  good 
profit  from  his  grapes.  The  bearing  of  this  stalk  is  to  show  how 
the  orchardist  can  get  some  profit  of  some  kind  before  his  fruit 
crop  comes  in  or  before  his  trees  become  so  large  as  to  demand  all 
the  soil. 

It  is  the  subject  of  economy  of  production,  utilizing  everything 
possible.    I  said  that  one  of  the  important  points  is  the  growing  of 
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a  cover  crop.  Here  is  an  orchard  in  its  third  year.  These  are  my 
inspectors  and  demonstrators  gathered  around  this  orchard,  with 
crimson  clover  and  cow  peas  turn  about.  That  makes  a  combination 
as  good  as  a  person  can  get.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  nest  year, 
which  was  last  summer,  I  took  a  magnificent  crop  of  potatoes  from 
between  those  trees.  Here  is  a  young  orchard,  edged  by  a  lot  of  pear 
trees.  This  is  a  one-year  peach.  It  does  not  show  plainly,  but  the 
point  before  us  is  that  corn  was  growing  in  that  orchard  and  it  was 
then  sowed  to  crimson  clover,  and  the  dark  areas  there  are  mats  of 
crimson  clover.  It  is  such  a  soil  renewer  that  I"  have  something  to 
say  to  you  now  that  is  most  remarkable.  Down  near  Hanover,  m 
York  county — and  I  suppose  Mr.  Barnes  knows  of  the  case,  too— 
there  is  a  gentleman  who  for  the  past  four  years  has  sowed  crimson 
clover  just  as  the  last  working  of  his  corn,  in  the  corn,  letting  it 
grow  as  a  cover  crop  that  fall  and  winter,  turning  it  down  the  next 
spring  and  planting  corn  again,  using  no  manure  and  no  fertilizer 
and  increasing  his  yield  each  year  10  bushels  above  what  it  was 
the  year  previous,  and  that  is  a  remarkable  thing  to  say. 

A  Member:    Do  you  sow  your  clover- before  or  after  you  culti- 
vate? . 

PROF.  SUEFACE:    It  does  not  make  any  difference  whether  it 
is  immediately  before  or  immediately  after;  if  the  soil  be  real  loose 
and  fresh  at  the  time,  I  prefer  to  sow  it  immediately  after  the  culti- 
vator has  run,  because  it  is  liable  to  be  turned  down  too  deep  is 
sowed  before  the  cultivator,  but  I  don't  want  the  soil  to  settle  before 
it  is  sowed.    The  first  year  it  may  only  give  you  a  thm  stand,  but 
the  next  year  the  soil  will  be  inoculated  and  give  you  a  dense  stand. 
Here  is  an  apple  tree,  not  sprayed,  in  the  orchard  of  Irwin  Slapm. 
We  took  his  orchard  for  demonstration  purposes.   He  sent  me  these 
photographs.    There's  an  apple  tree  of  the  same  age  and  kind  that 
is  sprayed.    See  how  it  is  bowed  down  with  its  load  of  fruit.  He 
told  me  that  from  an  acre  of  that  orchard  that  we  used  for  demon- 
stration purposes  he  took  five  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  fruit  more 
than  from  any  other  acre  in  tlie  orchard,  and  this  is  a  fair  show- 
ing of  the  results  of  spraying.    This  is  from  the  orchard  of  Mr. 
Homer  B  Howe,  of  Wellsboro,  Tiogo  county.    It  is  as  fine  a  show- 
ing as  any  western  fruit  that  could  be  taken.    Every  fruit  ab- 
solutely perfect,  not  a  mark  on  there  showing  a  blemish  by  a  fungus 
disease  nor  a  worm  injury.    Spraying  gives  perfect  fruit  and  conse- 
quently helps  to  get  a  better  yield  and  better  prices  and  conse- 
quently reduces  the  cost— spraying  with  the  right  material.  There 
are  leaves  curled  by  the  aphis  or  plant  louse.    We  used  for  that  a 
concoction  of  arsenate  of  lead.   Someone  asked  me  why  he  had  failed 
to  kill  the  bugs  with  arsenate  of  lead,  and  I  found  out  that  the  bugs 
he  was  praying  were  plant  lice.    If  you  will  just  mix  a  little  mo- 
lasses with  the  dope  and  spray  with  sweetened  arsenate  of  lead,  the 
louse  will  come  and  feed  so  greedily  as  to  be  poisoned. 

Here  is  a  photograph  of  a  tree  from  Shannondale,  Pa.,  which  was 
killed  by  the  insertion  of  a  capsule  made  at  Allentown  and  sold  as 
Plexner's  Scale  Poison  and  Tree  Fertilizer,  and  someone  has  said 
that  the  name  should  be  reversed  and  it  should  be  Plexner's  Tree 
Poison  and  Scale  Fertilizer.    The  owner  of  that  tree  paid  a  dollar 
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to  have  the  capsule  put  in  at  the  place  you  see  aiid  it  died,  blighted 
up  and  down  until  the  tree  was  gone.  Scores  and  scores  of  persons 
came  to  me  last  summer  and  told  me  their  trees  had  been  killed  by 
this  treatment,  yet  the  man  is  operating.  The  last  I  heard  of  him 
he  was  in  Cumberland  county  about  five  miles  from  my  own  or- 
chard. He  works  one  county  until  he  is  shown  up,  then  he  moves  to 
another.  Do  you  think  it  possible  that  anyone  owning  a  tree  would 
hire  a  man  to  go  there  and  put  in  a  dose  of  dope  of  that  kind,  with- 
out knowing  what  yould  happen  and  pay  that  price,  a  dollar,  to  have 
the  tree  treated  and  killed?  There  are  many  people  who  never  have 
sense  enough  to  succeed  in  horticulture,  I  assure  you.  I  say,  make 
your  own  material.  There's  myself  and  a  farmer  making  our  lime — ■ 
sulphur  solution.  We  are  testing  its  strength  with  the  hydrometer. 
You  will  never  know  if  it  is  strong  enough  unless  you  do  that.  I 
use  the  ordinary  cheap  grade  of  commercial  ground  sulphur  and  I've 
got  that  batch  I'm  testing  there  stronger  than  any  commercial  ma- 
terial I  have  ever  purchased.  Think  what  that  means,  right  there  in 
the  photograph,  where  the  hydrometer  is  giving  me  a  stronger  test 
of  concentrated  lime-sulphur  solution  than  any  I  ever  saw  taken 
from  a  barrel  of  commercial  material,  with  a  low  grade  of  ground 
commercial  sulphur  costing  |1.25  a  hundred  at  that  time. 

A  Member:    How  do  you  keep  your  solution  from  crystallizing? 

PEOF.  SUEFxiCE :  Take  off  the  red  liquid  and  separate  from  the 
sediment  right  away  and  store  it  away.  If  we  store  it  with  the  sedi- 
ment it  is  liable  to  crystallize.  The  sediment  is  very  useful.  I  keep 
it  to  itself  and  the  next  summer  I  paint  it  around  the  trunks  of  the 
peach  trees  to  keep  the  bores  from  coming  and  injuring  the  trees. 
I  use  ordinary  stone  lime,  quicklinle;  the  best  lime  you  get  is  from 
York,  burned  by  the  York  Lime  Co. 

A  Member :  Is  there  any  difference  whether  you  use  the  ground 
sulphur — flour  sulphur? 

PEOF.  SUEFACE :  I  use  the  cheapest  grade  because  it  is 
cheaper,  that  is  all.  This  photograph  shows  an  experiment  of  three 
kinds,  the  highest  of  all  called  flour  of  sulphur,  the  next  grade  called 
ground  sulphur,  and  the  next  grade  called  commercial  ground  sul- 
phur, and  you  get  a  stronger  solution  by  the  hydrometer  reading 
from  the  lowest  grade  sulphur.  I  don't  know  why,  only  it  was  so. 
To  make  this  concentrated  lime-sulphur  solution  I  boil  two  pounds 
of  sulphur  and  one  pound  of  stone  lime  in  one  gallon  of  water  for 
one  hour.  That  is  the  concentrated  material.  I  dip  it  off  from  the 
sediment,  store  it  away  in  a  barrel  and  it  will  keep  as  long  as  you 
want  it,  years  and  years,  if  you  desire.  When  I  want  to  use  it  I 
dilute  it  to  test  it  with  a  hydrometer ;  that  hydrometer  has  directions 
with  it  given  by  the  manfacturers,  the  Carbondale  Instrument 
Company,  of  Carbondale,  Pa.  They  mail  it  to  you  with  full  dii'ec- 
tions  for  use  for  one  dollar.  I  am  not  interested  in  its  sale,  al- 
though they  say  it  is  made  according  to  my  specifications.  It  will 
make  a  material  that  can  be  safely  diluted  with  about  1  to  8. 

Notice  the  spraying  of  this  peach  tree;  it  is  thoroughly  sprayed 
from  top  to  bottom,  so  that  every  particle  is  covered  by  the  lime- 
sulphur  solution.    This  tree  shows  something  else  that  should  in- 
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terest  you.  It  is  just  bursting  into  bloom.  I  photographed  it  as 
soon  as  it  was  dry  after  spraying.  There's  a  peach  tree  three  years 
of  age.  You  can  judge  its  size  by  the  couple  of  little  peaches.  There 
may  be  some  things  that  cannot  be  treated  by  a  spray,  but  I  haven't 
time  to  go  into  those  questions  now.  You  will  get  them  in  my  Bulle- 
tin. An  apple  tree  infested  with  San  Jose  scale.  It  is  more  eco- 
nomical to  produce  good  fruit  than  more  fruit.  There  is  no  reason 
why  the  scale  insects  should  run  riot  in  an  orchard  when  they  are 
as  easily  controlled  as  they  are.  One  good,  thorough  spraying  when 
the  trees  are  dormant,  using  material  strong  enough,  will  destroy 
the  scale.  1  said  at  the  right  time.  The  buds  here  shown  are  not 
open  far  enough  to  be  sprayed.  Blossoms  with  the  petals  open  are 
too  early  to  be  sprayed.  The  fruits  here  shown  have  gone  past  the 
proper  stage  for  spraying.  The  calyx  points  were  closed ;  where  they 
are  just  ripe,  the  calyx  points  are  wide  open  and  it  is  the  time  to  get 
your  arsenate  of  lead  down  there  and  it  will  jiever  be  injured  by  the 
Codling  moth.  Oftentimes  insects  will  come  and  if  allowed  to  remain 
in  the  tree  until  nearly  grown  they  will  be  hard  to  kill.  Spray 
while  young.  Live  among  your  trees,  as  Prof.  Wittman  lives  among 
his  poultry,  as  Prof.  Watts  lives  in  his  greenhouse,  as  a  successful 
dairyman  lives  with  his  cattle.  When  the  first  evidence  of  these 
things  comes,  spray  them.  A  material  half  as  strong  will  clean  them 
up  then,  whereas  one  twice  as  strong  may  not  clean  them  up  later. 
They  are  easier  killed  while  young  and  that  is  before  the  damage 
is  done  to  the  tree,  by  removing  its  leaves,  Avhich  are  both  the  lungs 
and  stomach  of  the  tree.  Spray  while  the  trees  are  dormant  and  use 
the  lime-sulphur  solution. 

The  great  berry  moth — I  know  a  doctor  in  Cumberland  county, 
who  got  an  ordinary  tin  spray  that  cost  him  only  one  dollar,  and 
sprayed  his  grape  vines  with  that,  but  it  blew  a  mist,  like  an 
atomizer,  over  his  grapes.  He  used  arsenate  of  lead  and  he  said, 
"We  have  had  the  finest  crop  of  grapes  we  have  ever  seen  grown  in 
this  part  of  the  country."  It  doesn't  make  much  difference  what 
kind  of  apparatus  you  use,  so  it  will  do  the  work  and  spread  the 
spray  evenly  over  the  trees.  We  think  we  have  some  pests  in  this 
country,  but  see  the  green  tree  moth  or  gypsy  moth  in  Massachusetts. 
They  have  already  spent  over  three  million  dollars  and  they  are  not 
wiping  them  out,  simply  trying  to  keep  them  from  spreading  into  the 
trees  of  the  surrounding  country.  Thin  the  fruit.  This  branch  had 
twice  as  many  peaches  on  it  as  it  should  have.  If  it  is  a  young, 
vigorous  tree,  this  might  be  left.  If  the  fruit  is  not  thinned,  you 
have  too  many  different  sizes  on  the  tree,  which  demands  grading, 
and  there  is  no  economy  in  that. 

Here  are  peaches  on  a  tree  not  thinned;  you  will  notice  the  small 
and  large  side  by  side.  A  small  fruit,  even  though  well  grown,  in 
a  package  with  large  fruit,  will  kill  the  sale  of  the  large  and  the 
large  will  spoil  the  sale  of  the  small,  and  you  have  got  to  grade  two  or 
three  sizes  to  sell  with  the  best  results.  There  are  the  pickers  in  my 
orchard,  thinning  the  fruit.  The  trees  are  low  enough  so  that  I  can 
hire  women.  I  have  one  experienced  man  thinner  to  work  through 
there,  pulling  the  fruit  from  the  trees,  so  they  can  just  pass  their 
hand  between  the  fruit  that  is  left  on  the  trees.  As  a  result  of  that 
thinning,  which  cost  me  fifty  dollars,  a  gentleman  from  Clearfield 
came  in  my  orchard  just  before  the  fruit  was  ripe,  saw  it  on  trees, 
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made  a  contract  for  it,  and  after  he  paid  me  a  hundred  dollars,  he 
said,  "Now,  I  want  to  tell  you,  that  is  the  first  orchard  of  strictly 
fancy  fruit  I  have  ever  seen,"  and  he  said,  "It's  my  fruit,  I  bought  it; 
now  you  follow  my  directions  (now  note  the  point) .  "I  want  you 
to  take  your  baskets  out  under  those  trees  at  the  time  of  picking, 
pick  the  fruit  from  the  trees  exactly  as  it  comes,  because  there  is 
no  grading  there  to  be  done,  fill  the  baskets,  put  the  covers  on,  and 
haul  them  away  to  the  ice  car;  rush  the  thing  right  through."  We 
did  it ;  we  filled  the  car  in  the  afternoon.  We  had  no  grading  to  do, 
because  the  fruit  was  graded  by  the  thinning  on  the  trees,  and  when 
I  got  $600  for  that  carload  of  fruit  I  felt  that  it  was  doing  pretty 
well  under  the  circumstances. 

Note  the  even  distribution  of  this  fruit,  the  large  size  of  the  fruit. 
You  Avill  have  the  fruit  bearing  from  top  to  bottom  and  throughout 
the  entire  tree  by  the  process  of  thinning,  and  what  is  more,  the  tree 
will  not  overbear ;  you  don't  have  a  heavy  crop  one  year  and  dearth 
of  a  crop  the  next  year.   By  letting  the  tree  bear  only  what  it  prop- 
erly can,  it  will  set  the  fruit  buds  for  the  next  year  and  you  will  have 
a  crop  the  next  year.    The  low  shaped  tree,  the  low,  open-headed 
spreading  tree  will  droop  outward,  as  you  see  this  tree.    There  is  a 
peach  tree  four  years  and  five  months  of  age,  that  gave  me  11  baskets 
of  peaches  to  the  tree,  which  sold  right  there  in  the  orchard  for  |1.25 
a  basket.   On  account  of  the  shape  of  the  tree,  from  over  45  acres  of 
bearing  fruit  trees,  there  was  only  one  broken  branch.   This  is  some- 
thing different.    There's  a  tree  that  was  not  thinned  and  was  not 
properly  sprung.    That's  a  young  orchard  a  mile  from  my  own. 
There's  a  Ben  Davis  apple  tree  that  bore  17  baskets  of  apples  when 
8  years  of  age.    That's  straight,  but  it  broke  itself  all  to  pieces  in 
the  process  of  bearing.    What  a  deformed  tree  one  will  have  there, 
unless  you  cut  that  top  clear  up  here,  cut  off  the  broken  limb  and 
build  a  new  top  on  it  entirely.   Had  it  been  low  enough  and  the  fruit 
fairly  thinned  it  would  have  stood  and  borne  year  after  year.  There 
are  two  peach  trees  the  same  age  and  kind,  both  injured  by  winter 
freezing.   This  was  cut  back  and  gave  a  dense  top.   This  was  not  cut 
back.    There  is  a  poor  tree  and  there  is  a  good  tree.    Cutting  back 
after  freezing  will  give  you  good  trees.    This  is  a  peach  tree  in  the 
orchard  of  Dr.  B.  M.  Stone,  of  New  Freedom,  York  county,  injured 
by  spraying  it  with  scale  acid.   This  he  didn't  cut  back ;  this  he  did, 
and  they  grew  new  tops  and  he  had  good  trees  afterwards,  after 
freezing.    Here  is  a  tree  that  it  would  not  pay  to  cut  back.  The 
proper  thing  to  do,  instead  of  spending  time  waiting  for  that  tree 
is  to  tear  it  out  and  put  in  a  new  tree  this  fall. 

A  Member:    In  what  way  does  the  scale  injure  trees? 

PEOF.  SUEFACE:  It  enters  lenticils,  enlarges  them  consider- 
ably and  starts  the  death  of  the  bark  at  the  base  of  the  natural 
bark.  Mr.  Tyson,  for  the  past  two  years,  has  sprayed  with  lime-sul- 
phur solution  instead  of  scalicide.  His  packer  a  year  ago  said  he 
could  not  find  enough  fruit  free  from  scale  to  justify  his  trying  to 
pack  it  properly.  After  Mr.  Tyson,  for  two  years,  sprayed  with  lime- 
sulphur  solution  instead  of  scalicide,  the  same  packer  said,  "I  can 
find  lots  of  good,  clean  fruit  now  and  pack  faster."  Here  is  a  tree 
that  was  not  properly  cut  back,  not  cut  back  far  enough.  It  gives 
a  new  growth  to  the  top  way  up  there  where  it  is  already  too  high. 
The  crimson  clover  gives  a  good  winter  cover  crop  and  nitrogen  to 
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the  soil.  Here  we  are  mowing  the  crimson  clover  and  swing  right 
back  on  the  other  side  and  have  no  trouble  in  mowing  there.  The 
owner  of  the  orchard  is  driving  the  mower  in  that  case.  Vetch  is  a 
great  soil  manure,  a  great  cover  crop,  and  if  you  are  too  far  north  for 
crimson  clover  to  do  well,  I  certainly  recommend  the  use  of  vetch. 
We  are  there  making  in  an  ordinary  open  kettle  in  an  outdoor 
shanty,  the  boiled  lime-sulphur  solution. 

Here  is  a  man  Avho  can  read  and  write,  but  has  little  other  educa- 
tion, who  makes  the  solution  when  I  am  not  there,  and  he  makes 
as  good  a  solution  as  I  or  any  other  person  can  make.    Don't  be 
misled  by  the  agents  of  manufacturers  Avho  tell  you  that  it  needs 
an  expensive  laboratory  and  special  chemical  knowledge  to  make 
your  own  sulphur  solution.    Any  vessel  will  do  except  copper.  I 
have  used  an  iron  waShtub.    Peach  tree  and  apple  tree  borers  have 
to  be  got  out  by  washing  the  trees  with  lime-sulphur  solution  the 
first  of  the  months  of  June,  July  and  August.    Eepeat  that  as  I 
direct  and  you  will  be  able  to  keep  the  borers  out  of  your  tree,  but 
one  application  alone  will  not  do  it.    The  tent  caterpillar  is  un- 
usually bad  this  year.    Don't  attempt  to  burn  them  out,  but  spray 
for  them.    The  apple  tree  borer.    Where  this  is  in  the  tree,  don't 
take  the  old  method  of  cutting  it  out  with  a  knife;  it  injures  the  trees 
and  is  a  slow  process.    Put  into  a  spring  bottom  oil  can,  the  ma- 
terial known  as  carbon  bisulphide.   Insert  the  tip  of  that  oil  can  into 
the  hole  made  by  the  borer,  send  a  jet  of  the  liquid  into  that  hole, 
close  it  up  bv  clay  or  mud.   The  fumes  will  go  all  through  that  hole, 
however  winding  it  may  be,  killing  the  grub,  and  it  will  not  injure 
the  tree  like  cutting.    Now,  that  is  worth  something,  worth  know- 
ing, for  you  who  have  the  borers  in  your  trees.    There  is  just  one 
genus  of  beneficial  insect;  that  is  the  ground  bettle.    Of  about  30 
or  40  different  kinds,  there  are  more  of  our  insects  that  are  beneficial 
than  are  injurious.    There  is  one  that  feeds  upon  plant  lice;  there 
is  one  eating  the  pear  tree  cilia.   We  should  preserve  our  insectivor- 
ous birds  as  well  as  the  beneficial  insects.   Only  recently  I  have  had 
complaint  of  the  efl'ects  of  mice  and  rabbits  girdling  trees.  We  should 
preserve  their  natural  enemies  and  fight  against  the  bounty  on  hawks 
and  owls,  which  is  now  proposed.    From  the  blossom  to  the  fruit 
should  be  our  purpose.   We  live  in  a  progressive  age  and  we  may  not 
expect  it  to  be  long  until  we  will  be  spraying  our  trees  by  the  latest 
inventions  of  science,  by  an  aeroplane  carried  over  the  orchard. 

The  CHAIEMAN:  This  completes  our  program  for  this  even- 
ing. I  believe  this  session  covers  the  full  Institute,  so  that  it  will 
not' be  called  in  session  tomorrow  morning.   The  meeting  now  stands 

adjourned.  ^  ^ 

A.  L.  MARTIN, 

Director  of  Institutes. 
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